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RAYNOUARDi 


* • Monday t 6 October 1851, 

This Notice on M. Raynouard, which was read at the last 
public j^itting of the Academy of Inscriptions, has recalled 
attention to a worthy and excellent man, a man of original 
character and eccentric ways, naturally kind yet shrewd, 
rude and abrupt in tone and address, who, at the beginning 
of the Empire period, had the greatest dramatic success 
of the day with his tragedy Les Templiers, who bin'.c Jhen < 
created a new branch ot learning (the study of the Hassical 
Provencal and everything connected with it), established 
and organised it in such a way that it has borne fruit, and 
really distinguished himself by his extensive and judicious 
labours in that held. Although M, Raynouard he* been 
hitherto appraised at his true worth by eminent pane- 
gyrists and biographers, by M. Mignet, his successor in the 
French Academy, by M. Walckenaer only yesterday, by 
a young scholar whose too early death is greatly to be 
regretted, M. Charles Labitte, who was 1 :he first to devote 
to him a detailed literary notice ; although his philo- 
logical labours and methods formed the subject of several 
of M. Villemain’s lectures, and lent themselves to some 
deep discussions on the part of MM. Wilhelm von Schlegel, 
Fauriel and Ampere, wc may say that his work and 
influence as a whole have not yet been regularly and 
completely expounded, discussed and criticised. \ 
scholar who does himself honour by proclaiming himself 
one of his pupils, but is quite an independent pupil, M. 
Guessard, appears to have promised a work^f the kind, 
demanding some quite special qualifications and studies, 
which alone lend weight and authority to an opinion. 
For our part, being incompetent to go to the bottom of 
these learned matters, we will confine ourselves here to 
wliat lies within our province and horizon, and at the same 
time meet the demands of our readers, by trying to grasp 

I Notice historique sur M. Raynouard, par M. Walckenaer. 
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and indicate M. Raynouard’s mental conformation, a few 
of the essential characteristics of his personality, and 
pointing out, if possible, where lay his grain of origin- 
ality. 

Francois- Jiist-Maric Raynouard who, in his first essays, 
called himself Raynouard (du Var). was born at Brignoles 
on the 8 September 1761. He came fvon Brignoies, we 
must never forget that fact when judging him. No 
distinguished man over preserved the ^aiinitiVe stamp of 
his province, of his native town, more strongly than 
Raynouard. In accent ospocially he preserved hi*, origin. 
iVTassilloii, Flechier, Sioyds, who also came from the South, 
pronounced 1 heir wor<ls with the ^oft breath, as the Greeks 
called it. l^aynoiiard, more rustic, had the hard breath, a 
som-'^hing robust and mordant in his pi onunciation. But 
he .i^hewed his origin in other wavs besides his accent, that 
is to say by his heart, his patriotism, his ideas. His 
original local impress may he discovered even in his 
erudite and ])olitical writings. When, for instance, he 
attributed so much importance to the municipal constitu- 
tion -f the old citifes, when he bclicvi‘d in the perpetuity 
of this constitution since the Roman times and thi*oughout 
the different concj nests, when he made this the pivot of his 
political theory, it w'as because he had observed it at 
Brignoles and in the neighbourhood, in the Provence ; he 
involuntarily fransf erred to the rest of France that 
permanent and latent form of constitution whose local 
tradition had first impressed his mind, had imbued and 
infected him as it were with a first love. And so in all 
things he makes the South, his South, the centre of his 
eriulition and his conquest ; he held that the old language 
of tbe South w^as originally the dominating and only 
language for the whole of France, even for the France 
beyond the I-oire. One day when he was in search of a 
word, a meaning for his Lexique roman, one of his young 
workers, a native of Abbeville, entered the room, and, 
hearing the discu.ssion, hit upon the word : * Ah ! the 
Picard / he has found it all the same {cependant),* exclaimed 
the worthy scholar with a singular expression of astonish- 
ment ; his grey eyebrow flashed a look of wily malice and 
raillery ; even this word of commendation which escaped 
from him could not conceal the disdain of the Provencal 
for the Picardian. ‘ He has found it all the same I ’ all the 
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passion and prejudice of Raynouard the scholar lurks in 
this single word cepcndant. 

He showed his origin also in his gay humour, his wit, 
his little jests. Rabelais wrote one of liis most laughable 
tales about a nun of Brignoles ; while refuting the tale in 
his Notice sur Bvignoles, Raynouard recalls the fact that 
Rabelais passed through his native town. In the freedom 
of familiar intercourse he had a grain of the old Gallic 
humour, heightened on those occasions by the I^rovcn9al 
smack of garlic. There was much of the sixteenth-century 
schola# in Raynouard. Little epigrams of his are ejuoted 
in the style of Martial, like those indulged in by Maynard 
and La Monnoye. In his younger days, in the intervals of 
his professional duties as a lawyer, he would write French 
poems somewhat after the fashion of the I^atin po^is of 
the Chancelier de L’Hopital (not as a rule cither vciy^od^ 
or very poetic) ; and, apropos of de L’llopital, Me takes 
care not to forget the passage in the illustrious Chancellor's 
account of his journey to Nice, where he celebrates the 
Brignoles district and especially its excellent plums 
* whose renown has spread throughoift the whole •orld.' 
M. Rayiiouard was never so pleased as when he regaled his 
Parisian friends with the Brignoles plums. 

After a successful school career at the little Seminary 
at Aix, and having taken his degrees at^the Law School of 
that town, he went to Paris about 1784 ; only to sj^y out 
the land how'cvcr, and not to stay. He had at that time 
nothing to recommend him to that brilliant, elegant and 
effeminate society. Honest and astute, he felt tliat Paris 
was not his sphere ; enamoured of Letters, but in the 
antique fashion, he resolved, in order to be some day in a 
position to cultivate them with independence, to return to 
his own country and settle down as a barrister and man of 
business. Jacob served seven years, followed by another 
seven years, to win Rachel, the woman oj his heart. 
Raynouard’s love of Letters was that of ^ patriarch, 
robust and full-blooded, proof against time : so he went 
back and spent seven years as a practising and consulting 
barrister at Draguignan ; then, after a forced interrup- 
tion, he returned to the same life for another five or six 
years. 

A man of his serious and sober mind, and his w'arm and 
ardent heart, could not remain indifferent to the move- 
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ment of 17S9 : he cherished the hopes of the Revolution, 
he repudiated only its excesses, and ever ch np; to its 
essential principles, which he afterwards, in his >oniewhat 
specialised leainin*', took a pleasure in confoundinj^ with 
the herita;2:':; of the old municipal liberties Iv athed by 
the Romans. 

If it is true, as has been asserted, that R ivnouard wrote 
his Memoirs, the pijssessors of the rlo' ament should be 
invited to pubhsli them, m order to cl.i.'.i up tins first half 
of his life, only a tew ])articulars A which are known. 
Appoint' d in 170T a Deputy's substitute to the Lcj;|islative 
Assembly. Rasnouard’s f>ublic duties tlieii took liim back 
to J'aris. and he had at the same time an eye to anything 
that might assist him in his secret desire to make his way 
in lia;r ature. But the moment was not pro])iLious. Young, 
hoih*st .in<l generous, Kavnouanl in his turn became 
involved in the universal storm. After the fall of the 
Girondists he had returned to his province. He Avas 
brought back a jirisoner on a cart and cast into the prison 
of the Ab))ey. It yas in that place, or immediately after 
leavMg It, that, profiting by the lorced idleness wdiich the 
Reign of Terror iftoided him, he wrote his first tragedy, 
Caton d* Vtiquc {Cato of Utica), of which very few copies are 
.said to have been printed. 

I havre a. copy Uefore me, bearing the date of the year II 
(1794), and lor motto the words of Seneca : Inter ruinas 
publicas c rectum. The subject oi Cato is quite cut out for 
an opposition subject. It is a long time since, in the reign 
of Domitian, a Roman advocate named Maternus read to 
applauding audiences his tragedy of Cato, many points of 
which offended the powers. Raynouard too, taking Cato 
for hi^ theme, only sought occasion to protest against the 
tyrants of the day. and to enforce, but only for his own 
benefit, a few lessons in stoicism. The play, which is 
wTitten in ^hrec acts, and without any love episode or 
female character, is merely a piece of rather solid and 
sententious declamation. In the first scene of the first act 
w'e may distinguish a rather fine and sensible passage 
w'hich is put into the mouth of Brutus, and which shows 
how the Romans had fallen away from their liberties 
through their lack of morals, and henceforth deserved 
their slavery. In other respects the play is conceived in 
that stiff, rude, stilted and bombastic style, which some- 
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times recalls the tone and the trick, but not the genius, of 
Corneille. 

The time had not yet come for Raynouard to make his 
debut in literature ; he bravely returned to his own 
country to resume the practice of his profession as 
barrister, and to repair the ravages which this interruption 
had made in his small fortune. He desired only the 
strictest necessary in order to be independent : an income 
of a thousaftid crowns, no more : ' I am a philosopher, he 
would say (and when I quote his words, you must imagine 
them Jieighteiicd and doubled as it were by his accent) ; a 
philosopher needs nothing but his wallet and his cloak ; 
but the wallet must be full and the cloak must be neat.* 

As soon as he has acquired the necessary, he returns to 
Paris under the Consulate, and this time he is fully 
resolved not to give in again. It is remarkable thar^his* 
long and unequal division of himself between busi less and 
literature has anything but cooled his ardour for the latter. 
Though more than forty years of age, Raynouard entered 
upon this career with the ardour of a young man and with 
the steadiness of a veteran. The Ifcstitute, whir^ was 
behind ’the times in respect of public events, had set for 
the subject of its prize for poetry (1803) this saying of 
Montaigne : * Virtue is the basis of Republics.' Raynouard 
competed and took the prize with a little poem {Socrate 
dans le Temple d' A glaure) in which thal: aphoristic saying 
was transformed and put into action. This idea of turning 
the abstract subject into action and attributing its 
development to an historical character, is the only poetical 
thing about the poem. Nothing could be more prosaic and 
commonplace than the execution. Socrates delivers him- 
self of Pibrac maxims. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
strangely attributed to the author some of his own 
qualities, when, on receiving him a few years latcij at the 
Academy, he said of this Socrate dans le Temple d' A glaure : 

* It is a picture arranged like a Poussin I ’ ^ Never were 
words more misplaced. 

But Raynouard's great, his incomparable success 
occurred at the Thddtre Fran9ais, on the performance (14 
May 1805) of his tragedy of Les Templiers. When we read 
this play to-day, we wonder what was the reason of its 
success, and feel the necessity of accounting for it. At 
that period the interest shown in the stage was intense ; 
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the public were tired of the Greeks and Romans, and it 
was some years since any successful novelties had been 
produced. * For five years there seemed to have been a 
spell cast over tragedies and tragic dramatists, said 
Geoffroy : M. Raynouard has just broken the spell.’ He 
broke it by means of a few good points mj>:ed up with a 
great number of faults, but coming in at the right moment 
and striking home. Raynouard was not so far from the 
opportune as one might have supposed aftei^ seeing his 
rather rustic exterior, when he came upon the scene late 
and from a distance, walking rather heavily in hi» thick 
boots. 

Three times in his life, on three memorable occasions, 
he seized the right and opportune moment. 

Th^first time in his Templiers. He invented nothing, 

' buiff^ broke that wearisome line of antique and mytho- 
logical tragedies and, like Belloy, he appeared to open a 
vein and create a new fashion, the national historical play. 

It led to nothing, but it was a brilliant beginning, and 
people imagined th^ saw in it the raising of a banner. 

’* Thutfecond time was in politics. Raynouard seized the 
occasion, or rather he did not miss it. In Decemba: 1813, 
having been appointed a member of the Committee of the 
Legislative Body which was to report on the state of the 
negotiations begui^with the powers, he dared, with Lain6. 
Gallois, Flaugergues and Maine de Biran, to openly voice, 
in face of the Emperor, a word of liberty and complaint. 
This word of a single day, the first after so long and 
profound a silence, w'as enough to bear his name as a 
citizen to posterity and to inscribe it on the annals of 
history.^ 

Lastly, in 1816, by the publication of the first volume 
of his w'ork on the Troubadours, he took precedence, both 
in respect of time and position, of all the others, of Fauriel 
and Wilhelm von Schlegel, who might have anticipated 
him ; he raised his banner in time to reap the honours and^ 
the fruits of his labour. But this was not a transitory act, 
it was a capture and a conquest. He had discovered his 
province and he reigned in it. 

1 M. Thiers, in the xSth volume of his History of the Consular and (ho 
Empire^ noted a second memorable parliamentary day in M. Raynouard’s 
political life ; the day in 1814 when he presented to the Chamber his 
report on the Press Law. The historian made it the occasion of writing 
one of his finest pages. 
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I wA return to the Templars^ Two very judicious 
criticisms on this play may be read, one in Geoffrey’s 
feuilletons, the other in the Conversations of Napoleon 
(Mimoirs de Af. de Bausset ) : ^ 

* This play as a whole appeared to me very cold, says Napoleon, because 
there is nothing in it that either comes from or goes to tne heart. The 
author, forgetting the true object of tragedy, which is to touch the heart 
or excite emotion, was too much taken up with having an opinion on a 
matter which will always he enveloped in darkness, because it is impossible 
to shed any light upon it. How should it be possible, after five centuries, 
to decide whether the Templars were innoceut or guilty, when contem- 
porary authors are divided on the point, or rather positively contradict 
each otlftr ? All that we can say is that it was a monstrous and in- 
explicable business. It is equally hard to believe that the Templars 
were altogether innocent and that they were altogether perverse. Can 
it then be so painful to remain in doubt, when it is very evident that 
with all our researches we cannot arrange a satisfactory result ? ’ 

This preliminary observation on the subject, and J^he 
manner in which Raynouard regarded it, is very |ast?na 
will appear so to all who read the tragedy and the historical 
proofs which follow in its train. Nothing could be less 
convincing than all the author’s pleading in favour of the 
Templars : he tries to throw all the onus upon their 
accusers, upon the spirit of an ignorant age, and halves 
us no picture either of that age or of that proud and 
scandalous Order, which must in many ways have shared 
the coarseness and vices of that age ; he does not approach 
the actual accusations themselves, but^lways blames the 
unjust, illegal and cruel manner in which certain con- 
fessions wer^ forced from the members. In a word, he 
pleads for the Templars as if he were a barrister pleading 
before the Court of Cassation to obtain the quashing of a 
sentence. Napoleon (it is not every day that wc have a 
feuilletoniste of his calibre), analysing the play, remarks 
that, whilst remaining faitMul to history and tradition, 
the author might have stamped his tragedy with j power 
and a dramatic colour which he totally lacked : * 

* The character of Philippe le Bel, he thinks, as a vic^ent, headstrong 
prince, carried away by all his passions, absolute in all his wishes, im- 
placable in bis resentments, and excessively jealous of his authority, 
which is that assigned to him by history, might have been adapted for 
stage purposes. Instead of that, li. Raynouard, otherwise a very es- 
timable and talented author, represents him as a cold man, an impassive 

1 See also the book entitled, NapoUon, set Opinions eijugements, by the 
Damas-Hlnards (1838) ; it is a very carefully prepared collection, and 
very convenient to consult. 
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friend of justice, who has no cause either to love or hate the iftmplars, 
who trembles before an Inquisitor, and who seems, as a matter of form 
only, to demand of the Templars an act of submission and respect.' 

/Napoleon, who was a judge of heroes and knew the stuff 
they are made of, insists upon this point that the hero of a 
tragedy should not be a hero from top to toe, tliat, in order 
to interest, he ought to remain human ; and on this point 
Napoleon, unsuspectingly and thinking he is merely 
classical, approaches the point of view of Sl^akespeare, 
who always depicts men, and not heroes : 

* The author, he says, appears above all to have forgotten a^assical 
maxim, which is based upon a real knowledge of the human healr ; that 
is, that the hero of a tragedy, in order to interest, should be neither 
altogether guilty nor altogether innocent. Without departing from 
historical truth he might have applied this principle to the Grand Master 
of the Templars ; but he has tried to represent him as a model of ideal 
perfec^n, and this ideal perfection on the stage always leaves the spec- 
and indifferent. Instead of that, he only needed to say, what 
isfqufPe twe, that the Grand Master had had the weakness to confess, 
either through fear, or through the hope of saving his Order, and then 
to represent him, by a happy return of courage and virtue, as restored 
to his sense of honour, and retracting his first confessions at the sight 
of the stake that awaits him. Unfortunately the heart of man harbours 
ever^ kind of weakness contradiction, and these afford eminently 
tragic nJours. . • .* * 

Then he criticises Marigni, the young lover, the object of 
w;hose affection is not known and can excite no interest, 
who is always on the point of dying, as an excrescence and 
* of no use to the a(»tion. The Grand Master and he were 
however the two interesting characters, the one dramatic 
and grand, the other made pathetic under the features of 
the actor Talma. * 

Geoffroy criticised with intelligence and good sense a few 
of the most approved catchwords of the play, such as the 
famous hemistich : Sire, ils itaient trots mille. The young 
Marigni, to exalt the Templars and arouse admiration for 
their valour, relates to the King how a body of Templars, 
besiege® within the walls of a city and unable to withstand 
a superior fo^pe, surrender to the Musulmans ; the victor 
tries to make them abjure, he insults them, he threaten^ 
them, all to no purpose : * 

Intr^pides encor dans ce nouveau danger, 

Tous marcheut k la mort d*un pas ferme et tranquille ; 

On les ^gorgea tou^ : Sire, ils 6taient trois mille. 

These words were the signal for a burst of applause. But 
a moment’s reflection will make it clear that, though in 
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this cas% the number of the Templars enhances the idea of 
their faith and belief, since not one of this large number 
was faithless to his God, it greatly diminishes the idea of 
their bravery, since it did not prevent their surrendering. 
The much-applauded half-line is at least as much an 
epigram upon the three thousand who capitulated as a 
eulogy of the same three thousand who refused to abjure 
their faith. 

Having smid so much, and having added that the 
texture of the style is devoid of real brilliancy and novelty, 
being gDmposed ad nauseam of all the conventionally 
vague, common, declamatory words {ignominies vertUs 
gloires victoircs des proscrits vertueuXs etc. Quel trouble 
impitueux s*iUve dans mes sens ! etc., etc.) ; having con- 
vinced ourselves that the author had not read his Ville- 
hardouin before making his knights speak, we 
to greet and applaud with the pit a few fine linef w jlSse"* 
effect is enhanced by the situation, five or six hemistichs 
which re-echo a little of Corneille's sublimity, a cry of 
innocence raised in the last scenes, and the very fine 
concluding narrative of the execution* 

Les chants avaient cessd J this is one of the mem9able 
catchwords of the stage. Meyerbeer, that great dramatist 
who thinks of everything, was not the man to neglect an 
effect which belonged so entirely to the domain of music, 
and, when Scribe called his attention tf> it, he made it an 
admirable motive in the last act of his Huguenots, where 
Valentin, listening to the singing that issues from the 
church, notes with anguish all the alternations : 

. . . lls chantent encor I . . . 

11s ne chantent plus ! 

I know not if there was much calculation, or if there was 
not more good luck about this first performed of Ray- 
nouard's tragedies, but it is impossible to be less Avish of 
new resources than he was, and to get a happper effect out 
of the four or five phrases or hemistichs which decided the 
triumph of his pla]^. He was sparing of the sublime, but. 
of the little he put into it, nothing was lost. And so he di(i 
not cease later to attach ^eat importance on all occasions 
to what he called the mise en seine (staging). He knew 
how well it had served him. 

The few odes and lyric poems of his that we have are 
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very prosaic, very commonplace. One day soSiebody 
presumed to represent to him that * perhaps these two or 
three lines of a verse were rather feeble.* — ‘ But. my 
friend, he replied, if I made them stronger, the last line 
would appear less fine.' It was this system of poetic 
economy which made the Templiers a success, but he did 
not enjoy this success a second time. 

On another occasion a distinguished writer read a 
tragedy to him. — ‘ Tliat is very good, he said after hearing 
it, but it wants the lash of the whip. Now. I have this fasA 
of the whip.* He said that Corneille had the lasl^of the 
whip. That is a witty expression which would be an 
acquisition to treatises on Rhetoric, in order to define 
famous phrases like the Moi ! of the Mddie, the Qu*il 
mourillt / of Les Horaces, the Sire. Us itaient trois mille / 
of tYt^Templiers. Take note of the expression, and write it, 
^ike, on the margin of Longinus* Treatise of the 
Sublime. 

The famous lines spoken by Queen Jeanne to the King, 
in order to invalidate the seriousness of the confessions 
force^from the Tensiplars : 

La torture interroge, et la douleur r6pond ; * 

this line had occurred to Raynouard on the occasion of a 
suppression demanded by the Censure. He was very 
pleased with it, and liked to tell how he discovered it ; 

* Ah ( don't tell me after that, he would say with a touch 
of irony, that the Censure is not good for something I * 

After the success of the Templiers. Raynouard thought 
he had discovered a new vein, and that he had nothing 
more to do but vary its examples and applications. In his 
Reception Address at the French Academy (24 November 
1807), we see him putting his theory to the test. He 
treated the question of tragedy considered in its influence 
* upon tfle national spirit : he tried to prove that the 
tragedy of tl% Ancients, that of the Greeks, had a poUticaL 
foundation. At Athens that was the case from the 
beginning; in Rome, tragedy, a late importation, the 
outcome of study alone, had no influence on the national 
spirit. In France it was Corneille, Corneille alone, who 
re-erected, as Raynouard expressed it, tJte Temple of 
Melpomene ; such phrases, which are inappropriate and 
contrary to good taste,, detracted from the very theory he 
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was trying to enthrone. In this style however, which is 
alternately conimonplace and abrupt, and certainly 
inelegant, we may distingubh a rather eloquent passage 
where the speaker declares his predilection for Corneille. 
Imagining a solemn competition between the poets of all 
nations, every nation being entitled to nominate only one 
representative, Raynouard exclaims : 

* The Greeks»would elect Homer ; the Latins, Virgil ; the Italians, 
Tasso or Ariosto (1 should say rather Dante) ; the English, Milton (read 
rather Shakespeare) ; and we all — yes, even you who can admire Racine 
. . . ah 1^ the peril of our literary fame, a single cry would arise, and 
that cry you utter with me : Corneille ! * 

This Address of Raynouard is remarkable moreover for 
its brief, staccato style, the very opposite of the periodic 
style. Each paragraph is almost invariably composa^ of 
a single sentence. The orator is always making 
start. In this first Academic discourse, as later'^in the 
Reports which Raynouard wrote in his capacity of 
Permanent Secretary, we see too many of the old liabits of 
the consulting and practising barrister. When he com- 
poses his prose works, such as his* Histoire du ,£>roit 
municipal en France (1829), he does little more than 
arrange and classify in chronological order the notes he has 
gathered in his researches ; he merely empties his brief-bag 
and arranges his materials by chapters, with as little 
connexion as possible. When young authors consulted 
him on their writings, he advised them to cut up their 
periods ; * Do not write long sentences, that only causes 
confusion.’ This method, indeed, cuts short a difficulty, 
but does not solve it. Raynouard, though a good and 
ingenious grammarian, was anything but an able writer ; 
he never became a master in the art of writing. 

In this Reception Address at the Academy we find a 
eulogy of Napoleon, which deserves attention onlyjDecause 
afterwards Raynouard found himself one d^y in direct 
opposition and conflict with him. Speaking of what the 
poet Le Brun, his predecessor in the Academy, might have 
done if he had lived long enough to attempt Napoleon's 
apotheosis in verse, Raynouard added : 

* The singer of Napoleon should have represented him, in accordance 
with history, as groat above kings, just as Homer, in accordance with 
tradition, represented Jupiter as great above Gods ; ruling the universe 
by the authority of his thought, ever ready to grasp with his all-powerful 
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band one of the ends of the chain of the Fates, if all his enemies together 
dared to hold on to the other, and always certain to drag them all to bis 
side.* 

It was surely difficult to say more, even in an Academic 
compliment. It sufficed to prove that Raynouard, an 
honest man and a patriot at heart, endowed moreover 
with character when circumstances demanded it, was 
anything but a Republican after the manner of Cato. 

‘ He is an eccentric and above all an independent 
Provenfal,* we must still abide by this definition of him 
which Fontanes gave the Emperor.^ • 

In the years that followed, Raynouard tried to force his 
tragic vein by applying himself to national historical 
subjects: he gave Les litats de Blots (1810),® which he 
afterwards published with numerous appendices and 
indications ; but he had not the same luck. The truth 
*is 1Hiat%a prolonged success on the stage does not follow 
such or such a class of play which is thought to be new, 
but only the talent which animates and fertilises a class or 
a subject. M, Raynouard's talent for tragedy was in part 
real, but unfruitful and limited : he had the good sense to 
see iff He did not wait to be warned a second time, before 

1 It has since been attempted to laud Raynouard for a bold passage 
in his Academic Address: speaking of one Emilius Scaurus who, in a 
tragedy of Atreus^ had imitated some lines of Euripides, in which the 
informers detected andedenounced some political allusion, the new mem- 
ber said : * Scaurus received the order to die, and resigned himself with 
courage: Tiberius was reigmng* M. de Felctz, in his report of the 
sitting, remarked with pleasure that these words which Raynouard 
uttered with a loud voice, were drowned by applause : * It was a bold 
stroke in zSoy,* he adds in a note. We have just seen that, if it was a bold 
stroke, Raynouard thought it his duty immediately after to redeem it 
with a piece of enormous praise : it would have been much better to 
avoid either extreme. But in these Academical sittings, after all, the 
main thing is to be applauded. — The Moniteur of the 20 November 2807, 
wliich contains the whole of Raynouard’s speech, seems to hint that the 
man in power at the time accepted only the praise, and he was right. 

^ This fRtgedy in five acts and verse was fimt performed on the 22 June 
z8xo, at Saint-^oud, before the Emperor, ' who, before allowing it to be^, 
played at the Tnefitre-Fran^ais, desired it to be given at Court.* Stanislas 
Girardin, who records this fact, adds, after giving a detailed analysis of 
the play : ' A passably strange thing it is to have seen it performed before 
the Emperor. It is likely that it will not be given at Paris. The objections 
to havmg it performed there were explained forcibly and with truth to 
the Emperor bv the Prince of Neucbatel. The Emperor appeared con- 
vinced, and sai'd that having once been mistaken in reading a tragedy, 
he would henceforth not allow any to be played that had not been first 
performed at the Court theatre.’ {Journal el Souvenirs of Stanislas 
Girardin, vol. ii, p. 392). 
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placing^himself on the shelf, as he expressed it. When it 
was aifterwards proposed to revive Les Tempiiers at the 
Thedtre-Fran^ais without Talma, he put in his veto. ‘ I 
am goii^ to applaud your Tempiiers this evening, some- 
body said to him one morning, after seeing it advertised.* 
— * You will not go, and you will not see it, he immediately 
replied : I am not such a fool, and have no desire to be 
hissed.* And after this first ebullition, according to his 
wont, he sefiously stated his reasons. 

In 1814 he had already fully entered upon the paths of 
learning, where his true fame awaited him. He had 
hardly been admitted to the French Academy, when he 
thought of the means of torrecting and improving the 
Dictionary, and this idea led him to investigate the 
origins of the language ; then he was insensibly led on to 
search the remains of the old Troubadours, and so^ hj a s ^ 
the horizon widened out before him, he discoverrtl quite 
a world. 

The study of the old Provencal language Was at that 
time very little cultivated, and M. Raynouard was able to 
say in 1815 to Wilhelm von Schlegel,wrho was engaged in 
the same study, * that he could not count more thaPn five 
persons in France who knew the classical Provencal * : 
Schlegel, Fauriel, de Rochegude, Raynouard, there we 
have four ; and it would have been hardly possible to find 
more than one other. " 

I can only point out from a distance the field in which 
Raynouard laboured, in which he was a pioneer and 
discoverer. Let the reader try to picture in thought the 
condition of old France, of Gaul, at the time when the 
Roman rule was breaking up on all sides, when the 
barbarians, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Franks 
invaded that country. The Roman language, the Latin, 
which was spoken in all the towns and the environs of the 
towns, ceased to be the language of administi^i8i!i and to 
be regularly spoken. Rustic dialects reappestf^ and took 
the upper hand ; they came into collision with the 
languages spoken by the conquerors, and even though they 
triumphed they became discomposed. It was between the 
fifth and tenth centuries that this great mixing took place, 
the silent labour and grinding up as it were which resulted 
in the modern dialects. \^o can explain exactly the 
mystery of this formation ? There are things which are 
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not written down. The peculiarity of rustic* "v’ulgar, 
}30pular language is that it is practised without being 
written. We can at most seize some indications, some 
unexpected vestiges that slip into the writings oi another 
order, and thus reach us quite by chance. 

It was these vestiges, these four or five words scattered 
here and there among Latin texts, those few sentences in 
dialect which were collected more or less accurately by 
historians who did not trouble themselves ab«ut the point 
of accuracy, that M. Raynouard endeavoured to discover, 
to compare, to closely examine, and which serv^ as his 
starting-point. No man was more able than he to make 
the most of the smallest details. Now, it seemed to him 
that these first indications of the modern language which 
cropped up in the Latin authors, belonged to his language 
of the South rather than to the future French of the 
"•^^ffrth^ he immediately concluded that his dear Pro'Vien9al 
dialect had at first extended much higher and further 
North than it was afterwards able to maintain itself. This 
first idea, founded indeed on such slender proofs, that 
sensible people neu^to the question would smile if I could 
expand them to them ; this first idea was so precious to 
him, that he pictured to himself quite a system based upon 
it, to wit, that from the sixth to the ninth centuries, in 
the interval between the rule of the Visigoths and that 
of Charlemagne, » single Romance language had formed 
itself and was spoken in France, the type and the matrix 
of all the others that have since come into existence, and 
serving as a mediator between all those dialects and Latin. 
Thus, the language of the South of France, of the Pro- 
vencals, that of Brignoles, was at first, according to 
Raynouard’s theory, the mother of Old French as a whole, 
as well as of the Catalonian, the Spanish, the Italian and 
the Portuguese languages, instead of being merely a 
sister, Ibrmed a little earlier, if you like, and more pre- 
cociously Sidowed, but by no means invested with that 
dignity of a mother and a begetter. 

I point out the weak point of the system, what has been 
called the spoiled child of Raynouard’s learning, but, 
whilst following and caressing this spoiled child, the hard- 
w<3rking and judicious scholar went on deciphering manu- 
scripts, collecting old texts, discovering charming poems ; 
he even discovered, though he said little about, or at least 
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only incidentally mentioned them, grammars in the old 
language, in which the rules of the ancient speech of 
the Troubadours were accurately indicated : he made 
skilful use of them to enunciate those rules, to discover 
them, to restore order and regularity where, at first sight, 
one would be tempted to see only chance and confusion. 
Lastly, after collecting in six volumes dissertations, 
grammar, chosen texts, the whole treasure of the Trouba- 
dours, and preparing six other volumes of Lexicon, part of 
which only appeared after his death, he did more, he 
crossed^he Loire, not as a conqueror this time, but as an 
auxiliary, and condescended even to us Picards and 
Normans ; he verified and applied to our Old French 
language the same essential grammatical rules that he had 
discovered in the old language of the South, and proved 
that our good old authors of the twelfth century di^f not 
write at random and anyhow ; ^ so that all who ?rfe nitT 
occupied with the publication of ancient texts at once 
take M. Raynouard for their guide and rule. Even the 
contradictions he provokes do not touch his real merit ; 
for nobody has raised and put into circulation a greater 
numbev of materials and instruments than he did for 
twenty years. 

He was withal a kind man under his rough exterior, 
loyal though shrewd, a sincere friend of studies and those 
who cultivate them, holding aloof from all intrigues, and 
keeping himself free from the hatreds and angers which 
only too often poison and dishonour learning. Apropos of 
an offensive and immoderate quarrel which was raised by 
a young, impetuous scholar against the worthy M. 
Fauriel, Raynouard wrote at the end of a review of a 
publication by that young savant in the Journal des 
Savants (August and September 1833) : 

* But in these researches, in these discussions in which youni: men are 
called upon to take part equally with us veteran student&i«iet us, both 
young and old, never forget that it is a question of discu^wg and not of 
msputing. Voltaire said with as much wit as reason : 

De nos cailloux frott^ il sort des 6tincelles. 

Wc should strike our flints then to make them emit useful sparks ; bta 
let us take care not to throw them at each other*s heads.* 

These witty touches are rare in his written criticisms : 
he usually kept them for his conversation. But on this 

1 Observations sur le Roman de Rou, 1829. 
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occasion a keen sense of justice made him wrfte as he 
might have spoken. 

He used to say rather amusingly, to signify that he did 
not always and everywhere write the best that he had in 
his mind : ‘ When I have a good idea, I am not such a 
fool as to put it into the Journal des Savants, I keep it for 
myself.* The many articles he published in that Journal 
would indeed only too well verify those words and that 
method of reserve and economy : they are judicious, but 
generally composed of bits and morsels, and are not of 
much importance. ^ 

Very skilful and discriminate in the details and the 
exercise of words, very powerful and consistent in his 
labours taken as a whole, Raynouard, a good grammarian 
with some flashes of philological genius, w^as, I may 
venture to say, lacking m the elevated philosophical idea 
"Wticlicm braces, w'hich naturally links all the bearings of a 
subject, and which Faiiriel and Wilhelm von Schlegel, as 
savants, understood much better than he. Three times 
and on three occasions I detected in Raynouard the same 
fault in reasoning, the same wTong bent : the first time, in 
relation to the supposed absolute innocence • of the 
Templars ; the second time, in relation to the supposed 
universality of the primitive Romance language ; the 
third time, in relation to the supposed uninterrupted 
continuity of muiticipal institutions. In these three cases 
he proceeded in the same wray, grasping a few points of 
the question, clinging to them with sagacity and a stubborn 
affection, and concluding from the particular to the general, 
untroubled by any awkward obstacles, but throwing them 
over. There is something brief, broken, not sufficiently 
open and extended in his reasoning as in his sentence. 
He had corners, but no ensemble. This defect, which 
was not sufficiently corrected by his good sense and his 
accura<S9>^n details, appears to me to be essential to the 
form of 1^ mind. 

Such as he was, he rendered great services and exercised 
a useful influence. He was one of the last of that race of 
former days who inspired all who came near with respect 
and affection. People would smile at the bonhomme 
Raynouard, but they saw his vigorous nature, they 
acknowledged him as a master and loved him. Many 
amusing stories could be told about him, and it would need 
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a Fontenelle to tell them with a proper discretion. 
During his last years he lived in retirement at Passy, 
engaged in study, rising early^ and complaining of not 
being able to continue his work in the evening : ' Ah 1 
he would say regretfully, if I had been able to work after 
dinner, I could have produced encyclopedias.' In 1829 he 
resigned his functions as Permanent Secretary to the 
French Acadejny, either to gain more time for study, or 
for some reason which he did not tell. He was unmarried. 
One day somebody said to him in reference to I know not 
what wofk : * You could do it if you would, Monsieur 
Raynouard ; you can do whatever you will to do.' — ‘ Ah I 
my dear friend, he replied, there is one thing however 
that I have never been able to do, that is to marry. I once 
had a good mind to do so. But going to the house of my. 
intended, I entered by way of the kitchen, wher# the*" 
domestic had just allowed the milk to boil over, and she 
was scolding her. but in such a tone that I said to myself : 
Not this time.* One should imagine the accent which 
accompanied the telling. ^ 

He was supposed to be excessively parsimonious : 
time has* revealed the secret of his generosities to his 
family, and more than one deliberate and well-contrived 
act of kindness. * Do anything to preserve, nothing to 
acquire,' he said one day to a friend whose eyes were 
rather mechanically fixed upon an old carpet in his room. 

He died on the 26 October 1836, at the age of seventy- 
five. Old as he was, his constitution seemed to promise a 
greater age. We have all met him, during his last years, 
coming from Passy, already weak and bent, hastening from 
the Institute to Crapelet's printing-office, correcting his 
proofs himself, quite absorbed in the work and the 
business that had brought him to town, the publication of 
his Lexicon, His usual dress consisted of knee^VPtlbches, 
grey worsted stockings, a maroon coat, anfl^ broad- 
brimmed hat, which with his white hair gave him some- 
thing of the appearance of Benjamin Franklin. He was 
eager, familiar and brusque ; his expressive physiognomy 
was animated by a keen eye under a shrewd and cautious 
eyebrow. 


C.L. — ^VlII. 
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Monday, 13 (ktober 1851. 

For these two years past I have been uninterruptedly 
conversing with my indulgent readers, and, like every 
schoolboy who is worth his salt, I should very much like 
an occasional week’s holiday. It shall be my rest and 
holiday this week, if you please, to speak around and about 
a book which has just been published by one of our friends 
u>ud qpmrades-in>arms, who is also a friend of the public, 
M. Jahin. It is an easy task, since all the world this 
time knows as much about it as we do. and is anticipating 
us. M. Janin, as is well known, is not satisfied with 
writ'ng those feuilletons in which he collects so many 
light and airy thiAgs, since many a serious thing chances 
to be caught in the folds of his gauze. This twenty 
years’ chase after bees and butterflies has been successful ; 
his ardour for writing is not yet exhausted ; he is so fond 
of his profession and his art, he is so much in his element, 
that the work which would have disabled any other, has 
the effect of keeping him in better trim and fighting 
condition. Thus we saw him last year publishing his 
Religieuse de Toulouse^ in which with his gravest air he 
traversed a corner of the reign of Louis XIV. To-day, 
under the title of Les GaieMs champetres, he returns to the 
period of I^ouis XV, and yields with more exuberance 
than ever to his instinctive taste for style, imagination 
and colour. Every time I read a page, a chapter or a 
book bySj. Janin, I say to myself : This is not a book, it is^ 
a nature. 

The Preface of the Gaietis is addressed to Dr. Prosper 
M6ni^e, a friend of the author. Pass over the parentheses, 
step over the two or three apologues, which complicate 
the path, and we find in the Preface not only some graceful 
details, but a well-considered idea. The following idea 
is to my mind a very sensible one : that light and pleasing 

1 La Gaietit champt^a, by U, Jules Janin. 
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things have the right to exist not only by the side of great 
things, but also on the morrow after terrible conflicts, 
and even in the shortest lucid intervals afforded by social 
revolutions. There is no lack of serious, sober and esti'^ 
mable persons who, because society has just escaped one 
peril and is about to face another, would rally all around 
them in the fray, discipline them and impose upon every 
writer a mission, a faction in the common work. Far from 
me the idea that the literary writer should remain in- 
different %t certain times, that he should speak to the public 
on days of universal excitement without loudly voicing 
his wishes, his emotions, hiS generous sympathies I It 
is not these times that we are thinking of, but the morrow 
and the intervals, in a word the ordinary flow of the 
literary life. Can there exist outside the various pol^ical^^ 
systems, on the conflnes of conflicting and warring 
doctrines, a more or less neutral ground, a sort of border- 
land, where one is welcome to roam for a moment, to dream, 
to remember things that are as old and yet as eternally 
young as the world, the spring, the sun* love, youth ; to 
wander even (if youth is past) with a book in one's hand, 
and to live with an author of a past age, ready to rave 
about him for a whole day and on returning to town to ask 
everybody one meets : Have you read him ? M, Janin 
asserts this right, and 1 assert it with* him, though I 
have not such good reasons for doing so, since I have 
lon^ almost ceased to associate, even distantly, with the 
spring or youth ; but I hold that the roamer and dreamer 
has ever a right to read the old book, though it were the 
most indifferent to our quarrels of the day, and to become 
absorbed in it for a moment. 

Once again, I admit that this right to wander in the 
woods, which belongs to every free and living, and npt too 
prosaic, literature, is suspended in times of s^^dnn, of 
civil tempest, in those frightful moments of conflict which 
we have too often witnessed ; but, on the morrow, the 
sun rises, the clouds part ; hearts are still in a flutter and 
downcast, but the right which I call the literary right 
begins again. It is, 1 admit, more restricted after these 
frightful crises ; the green tract where he can wander in 
thought and seek unexpected inspiration is narrowed in ; 
only^ ^odually does it extend, and in proportion as 
tranquillity returns to the cities and the souls of men. But 
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the essential point is that this rather undefined, though 
very real, right should never be suppressed, and that the 
reigning doctrines should never, even in the name of 
common security, say to the poet, the litfSrateur, the 
curious scholar, as the military engineer on the outskirts 
of a fortress says to the honest man with his little farm, 
his little wood and his running stream : ‘ Sir, we want 
this little bit of ground which you are so <ond of : it is 
within our lines, we need it ; here is your price, be content, 
but you shall not re-enter into its possession/ ^ 

Those who live by Letters, by the love of books and 
studies, by those after all* harmless and disinterested 
passions, may for a moment yield this bit of their being 
and lend it to the public weal and the public thought, 
Mthe^^must do so in urgent cases ; but, when the case 
ceases, they re-enter with full right into their domain. 

This domain is a certain honest freedom, difficult to 
define but very easy to feel, by reason of which we belong 
to no party, we are not ever on the offensive and defensive, 
we seek the good,* the beautiful and the a^eeable in more 
than one sphere, we hold our minds open like our windows 
to the entering sunbeam, the passing bird, the smiling 
morn. This is true not only for poetry, but for criticism 
and for every form of thought. Human life, history, 
nature, are surSly wider than they appear to be when 
habitually seen only through the slits of a battlement or 
through the embrasure from which rises the smoke of a 
gun. Oh ! it was not thus that Montaigne envisaged the 
world from his tower at Montaigne, or La Fontaine in his 
daily reveries, on the edge of the corn-fields, in the shade 
of the woods. 

Those who believe that there is only one truth, not 
only jn morals, but in religion, in politics, in everything, 
who iml^s'ine they possess this truth and can demonstrate 
it to all by clear and manifest signs, would like at every 
moment to keep literature within the exact lines they 
have traced out for it ; but as in every period there are 
various kinds of robust and important minds (I am not 
speaking of charlatans and impostors) who think they 
possess this only and absolute truth, and who would 
equally impose it on others, as these minds are at war 
and in opposition to each other, it follows that literature, 
poetic or studious free thought, thus pulled in different 
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directioift, would be greatly at a loss in its choice of 
submission. It has therefore only one course to take : 
in times when it is absolutely obliged to make its choice of 
banners, to adopt that which appears most like the banner 
of the cause it believes to be the right one ; then, at all 
other times, to return within itself, within its own less 
military and less strategical paths, and follow the border 
of those paths, where meditation, fancy, study have ever 
loved to mee^ ; in a word, one or other of the Muses, now 
gracious, now severe. 

Well ! in his Preface, in the dedication to his friend 
Dr, M^nShre, M. Janin says very well something of all this. 
He compares himself making his book to a man in good 
health and with leisure who, being already well off. goes 
in the spring-time to purchase, on a pleasant hill-side 
away from the city, a modest little estate where he may 
take his airing when he feels inclined that .way ‘p* 
you think, he says, that this man begins by inquiring 
what the garden yields ? He thinks himself repaid, and 
more than repaid, if he finds a few flowers in the beds, a 
few forgotten fruits on the trees, a little shade in the 
summer^ a warm sunray in the autumn. He expects ho 
more, he does not complain of having been taken in by the 
seller. So it is with the books that we read or that we 
write.* 

And he adds with excellent sense, wj^ich finds its own 
simple expression : ‘ We can expect of helles'leiires no 
other reward but a little comfort and hope ; and if the 
men and the minds I love are so fortunate as to share my 
reward, well ! I liave nothing more to ask of my book.* 

Remembering the prayers he has so often read in the 
Latin poets of his acquaintance, and combining them with 
his own, he thus composes his motto : ‘ Honest people, he 
says, addressing his friend the Doctor, of whom you are 
so perfect a m^el ! they adopted for their per=onal use 
this happy definition of felicity in a peaceful city : an easy 
task, contented poverty, an artless and serious joy, an 
honoured country, a mild climate, indulgent men and 
gods/ 

With regard to the book itself which he announces, the 
author, I assure you, does not overrate himself, and he 
speaks of himself with modesty : it is, he says, * a little 
tale in two big volumes.* But he has written it with joy, 
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with passion, with zeal too and study, as he himseK admits. 
To writfe a feuilleton has become to him too easy, he wants 
to do something more, something that will cost him 
labour and x)ains : * For after all, say the coquettes by 
profession, if there were not a little trouble, where would 
be the xileasure ? * He admits his faults, btit not as 
people very often do, by striking his cheek to stroke it the 
more, by confessing his little fault to hide the bigger one. 
By no means. He once happened to writer a critique of 
himself which was most firm and severe. Somebody had 
borrowed from one of his novels, Le Chemin de traverse, 
the subject of a vaudeville : writing a notice of the first 
performance of this vaudeville (October 1848), M. Janin 
attacked his own novel in a direct, analytical, piquant 
manner which did not bv any means, I assure you, look 
like a pretence. He analysed all the elements that go to 
■frhe leaking of a novel and confronted himself with some 
of the novelists of the day and acknowledged them as his 
superiors. If our praise of the criticism appears to detract 
from his merits as a novelist, it grants him all the more as a 
critic. 

'This time again he speaks of his present wprk with 
freedom and perfeeVeandour : * In writing a book, he says, 
1 confess that 1 must find what I want, to wit ; pains and 
labour, cadence and study. I require the tour, the ditour 
and the contour, ^Singularity suits me, subtility I do not 
dislike ; excess is a danger, a fine danger. ... It is the pri- 
vilege of the author, who seeks to please only for a moment, 
to seek above everything form, sound, noise, colour, 
ornament, xirodigality, excess.' He is especially anxious 
about style ; usually so fluent with his pen that if he only 
allows it to trot it will carry him away at an easy gallop, 
this time he has forced it to execute a thousand prances 
and curvets ; more than once he has detected himself, 
in his e|^rt, wiping his brow and biting his nails. He 
tells us tms with a mixture of pride and modesty, whilst 
asking our pardon for what claims to be really no more 
than a mythological fable in the Louis XV style, a patched 
idyll, as he calls it. 

To analyse tliis novel is {precisely to take from it what 
the author intended to put into it, to lay bare the thread 
and present it without the embroidery. I will try, 
however, to give an idea of this often interrupted story 
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whose inipiration in the best parts appears to be to show 
all that is fresh, light, fugitive and forgetful in youth. 

We are in the eighteenth century ; do not ask for a 
more precise date. Louison, a pretty girl of seventeen or 
eighteen, adorns the counter of the Golden Scales, a rather 
gloomy shop in the Rue Saint-Denis. She has no mother ; 
her father, a rich and miserly tradesman, appears to be as 
little a father as he can be. In the same house is a lawyer’s 
office, with numerous clerks, wild and noisy. But the 
most dangerous for the pretty Louison is the third clerk, 
the steadiest and best-behaved of all, M. Eugdne, who 
overhears her singing in the evenings, and steals blushing 
glances at her. ‘ To live in the shadow of the beauty we 
love, to look at her. to hear her, do you know a more 
beautiful life : an agitated and contented idleness, a 
leisure full of caprices ? . . .' This M. Eugdne, who has 
little liking for the law, and does not know his f'infchet, 
quite gives one the impression of being the son of some 
grand seigneur who has forgotten to acknowledge him. 
and has bequeathed him his instincts. One day, after an 
April dream, which speaks to him distinctly of his neigh- 
bour the; fair Louison, he makes up his mind at last to 
declare his feelings, and to content himself no more with 
silent looks. He proposes, to begin with, that on the next 
fine Sunday morning they shall make a little excursion 
together to the Bois de Vincennes. The^ffer is no sooner 
made than accepted, and behold, on the appointed day, 
the two young people are up with the dawn and on their 
way. 

It is all very simple as we see ; it is the opening of 
Manon Lescaut, or of Daphnis and Chloe living in the Rue 
Saint-Denis, and of so many other novels in which 
passion does not go to such lengths ; it is the beginning of 
all facile amours. M. Janin, who intervenes at every 
moment and makes a third with his lovers, relieves these 
nothings by all the fresh and pretty pen-touches at his 
command : a rosy cheek, a drop of dew on the brow, 
sparkling laughter, the natural buoyancy and freedom of 
youth. He understands to perfection, and without 
emphasising it too much, all that naive devilry of the 
senses in lovers of seventeen. 

These lovers moreover, who are wandering from Pairs 
.0 Vincennes, leave nothing behind that might call them 
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back, not a relation, not a regret. They appeaf to have 
started for a walk in the wood ; but with them as with 
the author, the idea comes with walking as the appetite 
comes with eating, they go on without even a thought of 
turning back, and with no expressed intention of going 
farther. They just wander on, straight before them, as in 
the days of Eve they might have wandered in the garden 
of the world. 

However, one cannot walk for ever ; a velucle overtakes 
them, a cart drawn by a sturdy little horse and driven by 
a polite rustic, who engages them in conversation^ Eugdne 
remembers that somewhere in Brie, at the Ch&teau of 
Fontenay. he has a friend, one Hubert, son of the manager 
of the estate. The cart is going that way ; he mounts with 
Louison, who never says no to anytliing, and the romance 
continues. 

Ui^and down hill they go ; that is the pleasure of this 
kind of progress. The driver stops for an hour for rest 
and refreshment at a wayside inn ; there is a spring in the 
courtyard : * While the landlord and the driver were 
drinking the stirrup-cup : Let us drink the stirrup-cup," 
said Louise to her lover. And behold them both benjiing over 
the runnel of the fountain, receiving that fresh water into 
their fresh and rosy throats. . . ,* These pages of Janin 
could furnish many similar subjects for vignettes by 
Johannot. « 

As they are slowly moving up-hill near Chenevidres, 
they pass in front of the terrace of a chate&u. This 
ch&teau belongs to a financier, and the terrace is at this 
moment peopled by the dlite of the most elegant and 
foppish society of Paris and Versailles. Our lovers have 
been seen from afar, and spied, quite unsuspicious of 
witnesses, in their love-making. Louison is one of those 
that you cannot keep your eyes off, when once you have 
seen thepi. Soon the lovers are obliged to pass along the 
foot of the terrace, under a fire of eye-glasses and bantei;; 
To make matters worse, the perilous crossing is prolonged^ 
by an accident to the cart. Eugene chafes under the 
ordeal ; Louison, who has the coquetry natural to every 
daughter of Eve, is soon comforted, and proud if anything 
of tha€ triumph mingled with malice and insolence. 
She receives in passing many a gallant speech, many an 
embroidered kerchief, many a diamond pin and Maltese 
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cross, rain down from the mad company on the 

terrace that a sudden wager has put into a merry mood. 
Before disappearing at the bend of the road, she even 
looks back a last time and waves a farewell to the company 
with her handkerchief. 

Henceforth, whatever Eugdne may do, however lucky 
he may think himself, it is very clear that his Manon, 
though she sho'*' I love him as much as the other Manon 
did her Des €. u::, will not be faithful. But Eugene is in 
happy ignorance ; he appears to be one of those who, as 
long as^they enjoy the present, care little about eternity. 

The cart, however, reaches the plain and they are in 
Brie. Night is falling, the driver is approaching his home, 
but a shrewish wife prevents his offering hospitality to the 
young couple. He contents himself with directing them 
on their way to the Chateau of Fontenay, where dwells 
Eugene’s friend. ^ 

And here they are, these two who only this morning left 
the Rue Saint-Denis, tramping in a beautiful night along 
a deep road to reach the plain, and thence across open 
country, in search of the country-house they hardly 
expect ;to find. The whole description of this walk, in 
silence, at random, in the dark, abounds with pretty 
details. The author lavishes, according to his wont, 
mythological images, allusions of every kind : but here, 
in the silence of a beautiful night, they are more natural 
and in place, and more compatible with reality. 

Do you know Virgil’s Morctum ? It is a rustic idyll 
borrowed from real life, and perhaps imitated from the 
Greek, in which the poet introduces a poor labourer rising 
before the dawn and, before going to work, laboriously 
preparing his frugal dish composed of garlic and other 
mgredients : it is the dish that was called Moretum. M. 
Janin has given us a happy imitation of this idyll, and this 
passage of his novel would have been more remarked if it 
had been less mixed up with the other mythological and 
fanciful imitations which precede and follow. But 
imagine the story throughout in a simple and truthful 
tone, picture to yourself our lovers in difficulties, in the 
open countTY, in this night march, seeking for an hour or 
two their invisible chdteau. The author continues and says : 

* So theylarrived, she and he, at the outskirts of a group of inhabited 
houses ; ah was asleep, except the clock and the cock, who tell the hours 
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^ to the 9tars. Roused by the crowing of the fowl, the bonhomf^ Hilaire, 
, who lives in a hovel and cultivates a little adjoining field, yawns and 
shakes the sleep out of his eves ; regretfully he quits his bard bed, dresses 
in the dark, and, going to his cold hearth, tries to raise a spark of last 
. .night's fire. 

‘ Soon, by zealous blowing, the old man rekindles the forgotten flame 
sufficiently to light his lamp, renewed by a little oil poured out with 
waring hand ; the feeble glimmer hardly fills a dark corner of the hovel.— 
‘Come, to work, my poor Hilaire ! you are alone, make your week's stodk 
' of bread. There was still a remnant of brown flour at the bottom of the 
. goat'Skin sack ; he shakes it out into the kneading* trough, where ferments 
a little leaven borrowed from the neighbouring farm. VWth the addition 
of a little warm water he forms a dough, and the work of making bis daily 
bread begins. 

* At this moment a light hand knocked at the door of the humble 
cultivator. “ Come in," he says, for the door is only on the latch. It was 
Eugene and Louison asking their way.. 

— We have lost our way, they said ; we tried a short cut, and lost 
our direction. Fortunately wc saw a little light shining at your window, 
and we thought you might put us right." 

* The man had his lianas in the dough ; he extricated them with 
the car^of a poor fellow who is loth to lose a single grain of that black 
wheat-meal which has cost him so much labour and sweat ; he even held 
Ids breath in order not to blow away any of the flour. {Oh ! what a pretty 
subfici for a picture by Meissonier l ) — " My children, he said, this is an 
ill-chosen hour to travel across the country as you arc doing ; however 
you are more fortunate than wise, for you will be at Fontenay in a few 
moments." 

* With these words, he replaced the loaf in the kneading-trough, and 
from the doorstep minted out their way to the travellers. 

* A hundred yards farther they see the wooden cross . • 

Thus isolated, this page of M. Janin’s novel loses 
nothing ; by its judicious and moderate tone, it shows up 
better than we could the too exhilarating character of the 
situation. 

I will not continue the analysis very far : the Ch&teau 
is found, they reach it by crossing the ditches over a frail 
plank. By her presence and her feminine fascination 
Louise stops the barking of the dogs, and Eugdne goes to 
awaken his friend Hubert, who does not expect him. From 
the way in which the latter seizes Louise when she runs 
away and introduces her under his roof, we see at ooce 
what will happen. The novelist’s characters in general are 
frail : they are not built or constituted of a very strong 
terrestrial clay, nor are they kindled with a very burning 
spark from heaven ; they are born of a breath, animated 
by a wl^, humid with a drop of dew ; their name is 
youth, eighteen-year-old beauty, flighty facility, forget-^ 
fulness. Their passion fades and loses its colour in the sun. 
They change at the pleasure of a sun’s ray and a zephyr. 
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Thus LJbise will pass from lovo for Eugdne to a fancy for 
Hubert, and will finally leave them both for one of the 
fine gentlemen of the terrace, who has tracked her to the 
Chateau. I was nearly forgetting one Denise, a country 
baker's wife, who crosses the story and says many things 
‘ in the flowery patois of her soft eyes/ 

In the second part of the novel the author attempts to 
put down Louise's light conduct to the account of the 
philosophy of the age, to that spirit of debauchery, 
sanctioned by Louis XV, prompted by Voltaire, propagated 
by so many others. But no : here I must stop him 
and say : Friend, take care, you are dogmatising ; 
you are doing precisely what the people with doc- 
trines and the philosophers of the various schools 
try to make us do. Your Louise, like your Denise, 
is flighty, and even a little false, not because she is of the 
eighteenth century and has seen in the Ch4telu of 
Fontenay I know not what little mysterious boudoir, not 
because she has been reading some forbidden story ; she 
is flighty because of her nature, and because she would 
have been the same at all times and in every century. 

We wjll leave Voltaire for the present and, as the only 
moral to be drawn from all this, we will merely say: 
Young girls, do not follow her example I 

It cannot be said that M. Janin does not know his 
eighteenth century, but he loves it too *vell in some of its 
portions to know it in cold blood and to describe it with 
a calm head. The entire eighteenth century is not one 
whirlpool ; we must distinguish man^ times and moments, 
and in each moment we must distinguish the different 
classes of society. I will choose an image which I think 
will correctly render the light in which the eighteenth 
century appears through M. Janin's last novel. In the 
pastoral romance of Daphnis and Chloe, the people of 
Methymne one day declared war upon the people of 
Mitylene, and a ship's captain captured the poor child 
Chloe and her flock. But as soon as the ship puts to sea 
and night fails, some strange wonders happen. From the 
side of the high sea the captain hears a loud noise as of a 
large fl^et propelled by oars, and on the other side the land . 
seems to be all aflame. In the morning, still more wonders 
are seen: the rams and goats on the deck of the ship' 
appear to be leaping, bearing on their horns branches of 
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ivy with their clusters : Chloe herself appeaA to be 
crowned with pine-branchcs. and a shepherd's pipe that is 
heard on a neighbouring rock resounds like a war-trumpet. 
It is the god Pan, the friend of Chloe and the protector of 
flocks, who is causing this illusion in the men on the ship 
and communicating to all things this kind of transfiguration 
and general confusion. This same god Pan seems to have 
imparted something of this deceptive trepidation to the 
things and persons of the eighteenth century, as reflected 
in M. Janin’s Pastoral. 

I have heard a portrait of Louis XV in the tenth chapter 
of the second volume quoted with approval. Some of the 
touches in this passage, which.displays the hideous old age 
of the King, are well laid on. But I think they are 
exaggerated, and that Louis XV never deserved, either for 
his good or his bad qualities, to be compared with Tiberius. 
* He Was an honest man, whose only fault was that he was 
a king,' wrote the great Frederick to Voltaire on the 
occasion of the death of I^uis XV, In saying this 
Frederick was lenient and generous ; he was besides 
reading a lesson to Voltaire, who showed himself pitiless to 
the dead king he had once flattered. In any casp, it is a 
long cry from the honest man, as Frederick indulgently 
calls him, to Tiberius. As a quotable page, I prefer that 
which M. Janin devoted to the Regent, in which Henri IV 
is supposed to he apostrophising his grandson. The 
passage is truly just, it is simple and beautiful, and. as I 
am in the way of making cuttings, I will give it : 

* Unhappy prince (Henry IV is supposed to be saying), most like me of 
all the nandsons of my race, you had in you all the qualities that go to 
the making of a great man, and you have used them to perpetrate the 
greatest vices. You have followed only my bad examples, you have walked 
only in the path of my errors. This kingdom that 1 saved, this monarchy 
that I founded, and which the great king raised to the highest degree of 
respect and ol^dience that a mortal crown could hope lor, what have 
you done with it, Monsieur le Regent ? You have made it a declamation, 
an irony, a plaything ! Tlie royal child, who came into the world on a 
tomb, this precious scion of so many kings entrusted by France to your 
care, you surrounded with all the attentions that prolong the life of a 
child, but also with all the examples that ruin a young man. So the 
body of this chosen prince was safe and sound, whilst his soul was de* 
graded. Unwise man, you did not understand the mischief concealed 
in a bad word, and all the revolutions that a guilty conduct is able to 
engender I You played not only with the money of my people, but with 
thdr beliefs, and, powerless to break that moral strength, you attacked 
it with witticisms and contempt. Go ! go .' as you have sown baneful 
•eeds, our grandchildren will reap an abominable harvest. And yet I will 
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not curse you, my poor boy : your mind was good, your heart without 
gall ; you were altable as 1 was, more amorous than 1 : you never loved 
vengeance, and forgiveness was always to be found in your smile and youc 
eyes.’ 

1 could wish that M. Janin had always restrained and 
mastered his style, as he does here, that he had sometimes 
arrested the torrent of classical allusions which gush and 
bubble over.* When he has these volumes reprinted, there 
will be a few errors of fact to correct. Thus, Chevert was 
not a Marshal of France (vol. i, p. 231), it was Fabert he 
was thinking of. Ausonius was not a bishop (vol. i, p. 
420), hardly a Christian ; i^ was Sidonius who was bishop. 
In the ardour of composition, the author’s pen makes 
blunders which are no more than a confusion between two 
reminiscences that tread on each other’s heels. 

M. Janin has the honourable ambition to make a. book. 
A clever, everyday writer, he aspires to surpass himself in 
some chosen subject. Shall I say it ? I am less anxious 
about it than he. This book that gives him so much 
thought he is unconsciously making each day, or rather 
the bopk is making itself, willy-nilly. Its chapters are 
diverse, varied, motley, like the literary life of this time. 
Do you know what I understand by this series of chapters 
of Janin’s work ? I begin by saying to the author : Do 
not come in, do not meddle ; go on pyxlucing, and never 
turn back. But 1 will imagine a friend, a man in love with 
Letters and beautiful style, a connoisseur without any 
false scruples, who knows his Horace and his Apulcius, 
with this mass of feuilletons before him, which Janin has 
been giving us these twenty years, as a tree shoots forth 
its leaves. This amateur, who has a quick eye, who both- 
remembers and divines, who reads, peruses, chooses from 
among these numerous pages those which should be 
pruned, those which should survive and which only need 
to be detached in order to appear in their best light. This 
does not always imply an entire feuilleton, very often it 
means only a Half or a third. Here the true chapter begins, 
here it ends : the editor will show his ability by marking 
the right place. What a number of those piquant chapters 
occur to my mind, of those little masterpieces on the 
authors of the day, on the novelists in vogue, on all that 
has passed, sung, chattered, fluttered on the stage ! How , 
many good things Janin has said about Molidre 1 when he 
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^speaks of Molidre, he comes to the full and current truth, 
, * the good, frank, amiable, true truth.' On the novelist 
Balzac, what shrewd, subtile, sensible things he has 
thought of ! remember what you were reading the other 
, day apropos of the comedy Mercadct, And not to go back 
so far, only last Monday, did you hear him speak of that 
I lively, fantastic and indefinable creature, Mademoiselle 
D^js^et in person ? Janin defined her in dthe freshest, 
liveliest, briskest style, the style that was most like the 
thing. Take tliat feuilleton of the 6 October at the bottom 
’ of the fifth column, cut it at the bottom of the ninth, and 
there yon have your chapter teady-made, to be headed : 
Mademoiselle Ddjazet in 1851, at the moment when 
^ Fortune says to that light-hearted thing, as she has said at 
some time or other to all victors, to all queens, to all 
sheph^desses ; It is enough / But I hear a wise man 
objecting : Where is the necessity of painting Made- 
moiselle D6jazet ? The man who makes that reflection and 
thinks himself wise, is not so. There is occasion to paint, 
at some time, all that has lived, shone, flourished in its 
day : only find the colour of the subject and the r§iy. M. 
Janin finds this ray on a thousand occasions. 
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Monday » 20 October 1851. 

The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz first appeared in 
1717, under the Regency of Philip of Orleans. When it was 
known that a copy of these Memoirs had been furtively 
printed and was about to appear, the Regent asked the 
Lieutenant of Police d’Argenson what would be the 
probable effect of the book . — * None that you need be 
afraid of, Monsei^neur, replied d'Argenson, who knew the 
work. The way in which the Cardinal de Retz speaks of 
himself, the candour with which he discloses his character, 
confesses bis faults, and informs us of the ilUsuccess of his 
unwise proceedings, will not encourage anybody to 
imitate him. On the contrary, his misfortunes are a 
lesson t <5 the thoughtless and the mischief-makers. We 
cannot think why this man left his general confession in 
writing. . , The effect was, however, quite different 
from that presaged by d'Argenson. It was as if some- 
body had said, on the day before the appearance of 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau’s Confessions, that they would 
destroy the authority of the philosopher. Some faults 
and errors are so well confessed that they immediately 
become contagious for the human imagination. ' This 
book, said the honest Brossette (the most peaceable of 
men), speaking of Retz’ Memoirs, makes me a leaguer, a 
frondeur, and almost a promoter of sedition, by contagion.* 
The Regent became wiser shortly after the publication* 
and the Conspiracy of Cellamare, in 1718, was a sort of 
counterfeit of the Memoirs of Retz, and a commentary 
upon it* At every period of civil disturbance, they have 
been appropriate to the occasion and have revived the 
public interest. Benjamin Constant used to say during 
the Directoire period that there were only two books that 
he could read, Machiavelli and Retz. This appears to us 
then a favourable moment for reading again these Memoirs 
1 Memoir* of the Cardinal de Retz. 

3 * 
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and extracting a few lessons from them, if lessons of this 
kind can ever be of any service. If I come to speak of 
them to-day, however, it is not to seek in them any political 
application, or to open out any prospect in accordance 
with the views of the moment ; I prefer to consider them 
in a more general, a more impartial way, and more for 
themselves. 

Retz belongs to that great and strong ger^ration which 
came before I.ouis XIV, which included more or less, 
within a few years. La Rochefoucauld, Molidre, even 
Pascal, a generation tliat Richelieu's rule had found too 
young to reduce, which raised its head again on the 
morrow of the Minister’s death, and distinguished itself 
in thought and language (when not in action). by a free and 
bold inspiration, in which the distinguished men who 
rose up during the long reign of Louis XIV were too often 
deficient. That is so true both in respect of thought and 
language, that when Retz’ Memoirs appeared, one of the 
reasons alleged or suggested against their authenticity 
by a few timid minds was just the language of these 
admirable Memoirs, that living, familiar, superior and 
careless touch, which attests a master-hand ariU which 
offended where it did not charm. The language under 
Louis XIV acquired many qualities, and was imprinted 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century with a stamp of 
correctness and conciseness, but it lost in the process a 
certain breadth and its air of grandeur. 

It was this air of grandeur that Retz prized most, 
that he aspired to at first in all things, in his words, in 
his actions, and carried into all his plans ; but, if he 
sought fame, he had in him many qualities of the first 
order on which to found it. Born in October 1614, of an 
illustrious family, intended against his own inclinations 
for the Church with * perhaps the least ecclesiastical soul 
in the world,' he tried to escape from his profession by 
duels and gallant adventures ; but the obstinacy of his 
family and his star prevented these early pranks from 
producing the desired effect and casting him back into the 
life of a layman. He made the best of the situation, 
and began to study vigorously, determined like Caesar 
to be second in nothing, not even at the Sorbonne. He 
succeeded, he held his ground in the final struggles 
and in the Acts of the school against an Abb6 who was 
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under thS Cardinal de Richelieu’s protection ; he gained 
a signal victory, careless about offending the powerful 
Cardinal * who desired to be the master everywhere and 
in all things,* About the same time, a copy of the Con- 
juration de Fiesque, the Abb6 de Retz’ first profane work, 
having fallen into Richelieu's hands, the latter saw how 
much the young man caressed the ideal of the conspirator 
and the magnificent rebel, and said : ‘ Here is a dangerous 
spirit.* On another occasion he said to his chamberlain, 
still speaking of de Retz, ^ that he had quite a gallows face.* 

Retz was small, ugly. dark, wdth a poor figure and 
short-sighted ; but these qualities did not stand in the 
way of his successes as a gallant. Sober in respect of eating, 
he was extremely dissolute, but above all ambitious, 
driving abreast his passions and aspirations, and even 
designs which did not exclude a certain degree of con- 
sideration for the jDublic weal. Possessed with an ardour 
for notoriety, and for attaining to something great and 
extraordinary, and at the same time entering public life 
under the rule of a despotic Minister, there was nothing left 
for him but the idea of conspiracy, and his first predilections 
turned injthat direction, as they might, at other times, have 
inclined in a different direction. In spite of his unruliness 
and impetuosity, Retz was very capable of constraining 
himself, in obedience to his interest and ambition. In 
Italy, at Rome, whither he made a gurney in 1638, 
at the age of twenty-four, he resolved to give no cause for 
offence and at all hazards to acquire a good reputation 
at an ecclesiastical Court. We liave his own word for it, 
which is explicitly confirmed by Tallemant, who was his 
companion on this visit : * He deserves commendation for 
one thing, says Tallemant, that is that neither at Rome nor 
at Venice did he see a woman, or if he did, it was done so 
secretly that we could discover nothing.* At the same 
time he endeavoured to set off this transitory decency 
by a great outlay, handsome liveries, a very cavalier-like 
equipage ; and one day, to sustain the point of honour 
and rather than yield his ground in a game of tennis, 
he was on the point of drawing his sword with his small 
number of gentlemen against the whole escort of the 
Inmerial ambassador. 

He was deeply involved in the conspiracies against 
Richelieu, and he staked his head during the last years of 

C.L. — VIII. D 
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that Minister. He relates in full detail the plan of one of 
these conspiracies, in which it was arranged, on the first 
news of a victory to be won by the Comte de Soissons, 
to raise a sedition in Paris and to carry out the coup de 
main with the principal prisoners in the Bastille, the 
Mar6chai de Vitry. Cramail and others. The Governor of 
the Bastille at once became the prisoner of his own garrison, 
who had been won over. The Arsenal, which was a few 
yards distant, was captured. In short, it Vas the Mallet 
Conspiracy which Rctz organised against Richelieu. It 
miscarried, but it might have been a success. How many 
great things in history hang by a thread I 

Richelieu being dead and Louis XIII following him 
soon after, there came the Regency, and the most easy- 
going at first that could be imagined. Retz at onc^ 
obtained the appointment of Coadjutor to his uncle the 
Archbishop of Paris, and from that time, to use his own 
language, he ceases * to be in the pit, or at most in the 
orchestra playing and trifling with the fiddles * ; he mounts 
upon the stage. It may be observed that in his Memoirs, 
in which he speaks of himself with so little disguise, 
he perpetually uses these expressions and similes taken 
from the stage, from comedy ; he considers the whole as 
mere play, and there are times when, speaking of the 
principal persons he has to deal with, he arranges his cast 
and disposes of fhe parts just as the head of a company 
of players might do with his chief actors. In one of the 
first scenes of the Fronde, in Parliament ( 1 1 January 1649), 
relating the manner in which he deprives the Due d'Elbeuf 
of the command of the troops and confers it on the Prince 
de Conti, he describes how M. de I.ongueville, then M. de 
Bouillon, then the Mar^chal de La Mothe, enter the room 
one after the other, and every time begin again to declare 
their adhesion to the choice of the Prince de Conti, 
and put themselves under his orders : ' We had agreed^ 
together, he says, to make these persons appear on the 
stage one after the other, because we considered that tto-' 

' thing affects and excites the people, and even the Parliaments, 
which always take very much after the people, so much as 
variety of spectacles* In all these passages, Retz openly 
poses as an author or a clever impresario who is staging 
his play. He already belonged to that race of men who, 
in the matter of disturbances and revolutmns,«loVe the 
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acting dtill more than the dinouetnent, great artists in 
intrigues and influences and delighting in them, whilst 
the more real and practical men of ambition aim at the goal 
and aspire to results. There are indeed passages in his 
Memoirs, delightful scenes, which are conducted so well 
that he appears to be competing with Molidre rather than 
making war upon Mazarin. 

We must not, however, exaggerate this point of view 
to the extent of omitting what was seriously important 
and political, at least at the beginning, in Retz' plans and 
ambitions. And we must never forget this : Retz, after 
all, did not triumph, he failed in the object of his pursuit, 
which was to drive Mazarin from office and usurp his 
place in the favour of Queen Anne of Austria. We see in 
him the complete agitator, the frondew, the factionary 
in all his glory : but we never see him a minister. We 
know not what he might have done in this quite new part. 
It would not be the first time that a superior nature 
became transformed in rising to power and exercising it ; 
and a man is only entirely superior on condition of having 
it in hin^ to be transformed and renewed, and of being 
equal to any great situation. In the case of Retz as in the 
case of Mirabeau, we see only the ardent struggle, the 
vast intrigue and the broken thread. In either case the 
man of the second period had no scope <or development. 
And Retz, in this comparison, has the disadvantage of 
having survived, of having assisted at the entire mis- 
carriage of his hopes, of having been partially demoralised, 
lowered and degraded, as may happen to the strongest 
natures when they see their object escaping from them. 
Seeing the battle lost, in his exile and wanderings he 
yield^ to base distractions. Not but that in his last 
years Retz rises again, recovers a certain dignity in a 
nobly sustained retreat, arouses even the idea ot honesty 
by comi)letely paying off his immense debts, and redeems 
himself in our eyes in the intellectual order by the com- 
position of his incomparable Memoirs. We feel almost 
obliged to pardon his intrigues and machinations, since 
he wrote them down. But, in his Memoirs, Retz, ousted 
from action and practical politics, becomes more and 
more merely a writer, a painter, a great artist ; it is 
hcfncefprth impossible for him to ^ anything else, and it 
is easy to use as a weapon against the man himself. 
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against what he might once have been and become, this 
last quality on which his fame for ever rests. 

I was desirous of insinuating this reserve because I 
always wonder at the eagerness with which narrow and 
negative natures say to every superior genius : * You 
have so far done no more than this in your life ; fortune 
has prevented your trying your skill in a wider and more 
open career, therefore you could not have d^ne any more.* 
These people need from time to time to be given the lie, 
like that which Dumouriez, for example, gives them at the 
defiles of the Argonne. 

With regardto Retz, there are unfortunately many reasons 
for supposing that in him the adventurous, the audacious, 
the foolhardy, as Richelieu said, formed the most essential 
part and the very basis of his nature, and tliat these 
qualities would at all times have compromised the part 
of the statesman, the idea of which he only mentally 
conceived. He was one of those men in whom humour 
controls character ; love of his pleasures, dissoluteness, 
intrigue for intrigue’s sake, a love of disguise and mascarade, 
a little too much of the Figaro, if I may say so, impaired 
the seriousness and destroyed in practice the Access of 
plans which his line and impetuous genius was after all 
so capable of conceiving. Many a time, as he himself 
acknowledges, h^ lacked good sense in his determinations, 
and there are times when he reproaches himself with 
not having had a grain of it ; he was subject to fits of 
blindness, attacks of imagination which those men 
are able to guard against whose thought should guide 
and rule empires. His contemporaries tell us so, and he 
himself does not conceal the fact. When a La Rochefou- 
cauld paints Retz and Retz agrees in recognising himself 
in the principal features of the painting, we can do no 
more than hold our tongues, poor distant observers that 
we are, and bow assent. 

The second book of Retz* Memoirs exhibits him to the 
best advantage, in the elevation of his political thought 
and in all the charms of his painting. There can be no 
finer and more truthful picture (I say truthful, for it is 
as manifest as life itself) than that of the beginning 
of the Regency and of the almost insensible and creeping 
foundation, which he witnessed, of Cardinal Mazarin’s. 
’^ '^ower. That smoothness and evenness of the &rst four 
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years of the Regency, followed all at once and without any 
apparent cause by a sudden discontent and a breath of 
tempest, are described and translated in these pages in a 
way to defy and baffle all future historians. I cannot 
understand how M. Bazin, on reading these pages, should 
have failed immediately to acknowledge and salute Retz 
as a master, even though in many cases he could have 
refuted him, occasion offered ; but an historian who, at 
his very first steps, meets, in the subject he is treating of, 
with a forerunner of such power of observation and 
painting, and only makes it an opportunity for trying to 
diminish and obscure everything after him, appears to 
me to show a cavilling and quibbling spirit that immedi- 
ately excludes him from the broad way of the historian’s 
career. Observe that Retz explains when he paints, 
and that the political and profound reason of things 
glides into the stroke of his brush. After those four first 
years of the Regency, during which the impetus imparted 
by the Cardinal de Richelieu continued to impel the 
ship of the State without any need of another push, after 
these four years of perfect tranquillity, of smiles and 
indulgeilce, one enters, without at first being aware of 
it, into new waters, and by degrees a new breath is felt : 
it is the breath of reforms, of revolutions. Whence does 
it come ? On what occasion ? What were the slender 
causes that brought about such violenf shocks ? That is 
what Retz excels in explaining, and these pages of his 
Memoirs, which might be entitled. How Revolutions 
Commence, resemble, in their elevation and power, both 
Bossuet and Montesquieu. 

* For more than twelve hundred years France has had 
kings, says Retz ; but these kings have not always been as 
absolute as they are now.’ And in a rapid and brilliant 
r6sumd, he seeks to show that if the French Monarchy 
was never regulated and restricted by written laws, by 
charters, like the royalties of England and Arragon, 
there h^ yet existed in olden times a wise medium 
‘ which our fathers had found between the license of 
kings and the unrestraint of the people.’ This wise and 
just mean which, in France, has always been in the state 
of a desire, a regret or a hope, rather than in the state of 
real practice, had, however, some shadow of an effect and 
custom in the power attributed to Parliament, and Retz 
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'&how6 how all the wise kings, Saint Louis, Charles V, 

. I^uis XII, Henri IV, were eager to mc^erate themselves 
and surround themselves with a limit of justice. On 
the other hand, everything that we should call in our 
present-day language a tendency to centralisation, all the 
efforts of Louis XI, of Richelieu, w'hich were to be con- 
summated untler Louis XIV. everything that was to make 
the monarchy sole mistress, seems to him a way to 
despotism ; and it cannot be denied that it was indeed 
pure despotism, before this unity in administration was 
connected and combined, after 1789 and after 1814, 
with the constitutional rule and the rule of liberty. 
When the work was only half ‘way and carried out on one 
side only, as in the time of Retz, on the morrow of Riche- 
lieu’s death, this uncontrolled invasion of the royal and 
ministerial power was indeed a despotism, if ever there 
was one, and it is not astonishing if. in the interval of 
respite which occurred between Richelieu and Louis XIV, 
the thought occurred to oppose it and to erect a dam by 
means of a sort of Constitution. That was the first serious 
thought out of which arose the Fronde, a thought which 
only appeared in Parliament on the occasion of particular 
grievances, and which, when the disturbances broke out, 
was very quickly swept away in the whirlwind of intrigues 
and personal ambitions, but which Retz clearly expresses 
at the beginning, * which Parliament no less formally 
consecrated in its Declaration of the 24 October 1648 (a 
true Charter in the germ), and which it would be want of 
thought to disregard. 

A man of great intellect and, what is better, of a very 
good and well-balanced mind. M. de Sainte-Aulaire, has 
made this view the principal idea of his Histoire de la 
Fronde ; he has endeavoured to extract from it, so touay, 
the constitutional element which was too soon masked and 
distorted at the pleasure of the factions. Sometimes it 
would seem as if M. Bazin had conceived his work on the 
same period of our history only to oppose at every foot 
M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s point of view. Hence the opinions 
of the two historians on Retz are as opposite as they can 
be. Whilst M. Bazin leads us to regard him merely as the 
wittiest, the most personal and the most blustering of 
’;^ers, M. de Sainte-Aulaire tries to find in Rets* 
* ^‘■^ct, in spite of all the particular infractions, a Uhe 
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'which is not only one of frivolous and factious ambition': 

* Although in writing his book» says M. de Sainte-Aulaire» , 
he did, not escape the influences I have just indicated (the : 
prevailing influences and the changes introduced in 
opinion since the establishment of Louis XIV), we see in it 
a proof however that he saw and understood all ; that he 
measured the dangers to which despotism was about to 
expose the Monarchy, and that he sought to prevent them. 
My admiration for this great master has grown when 
recopying the pictures drawn by his hand. . . .* If this 
favourable judgment is justified, it is so especially at the 
beginning of the Memoirs, and in the part we are dealing 
with. 

Richelieu’s rule had been so firm and absolute, the 
consequent prostration in the whole political Body had 
been so great, that it needed not less than four or five 
years for the reaction to make itself felt, for the public, 
organs that he had suppressed to recover their activity ; 
and yet they only did so, as usually happens, on the 
occasion of quite particular measures which angered them 
personally. Mazarin. a stranger to France, a clever 
negotiator in foreign affairs, but with no idea of our 
public right and our maxims, followed, though at a slower 
pace, the path traced by Richelieu, but he followed it 
without any suspicion that it was * on all sides bordered by 
precipices.* He believed above all in €^rench levity, and 
had no suspicion that there was anything logical or con- 
sistent behind it. He did not observe that the tranquillity 
of the first years of the Regency was not a sign of real 
health ; instead of taking measures and preparing his 
remedies for the immediate future, he continued a line of 
conduct which aggravated the disorder and the suffering 
in the interior : * The pain vras sharper, says Retz ; the 
head awoke ; Paris came back to consciousness, and 
uttered a sigh ; no notice was taken of it : it fell into a ^ 
frenzy. Let us come to details.’ Do you not admire this 
opening in the style of Bossuet, or, if you prefer it, in the 
style of Montesquieu ? 

And then there are certain moments, as we know, when 
maladies of the same nature break out at the same moment ‘ 
in different countries : that is true of physical maladies as. , 
well as of moral epidemics. The news of the Revolution in 
Naples, of the Revolution in England, carried as it were a 
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breath of sedition to the minds of men. The vague 
humours of public discontent are very ready, in these 
times of crises, to be seized with emulation, to be de- 
termined by the example of neighbours and to assume the 
form of the prevailing and circulating evil. 

Retz has a marvellous understanding of all this and 
communicates it to his readers. Do not suppose that it is 
only seditions and revolts that he understaads, he under- 
stands and divines revolutions. With the power of an 
observer who is gifted with an exquisite sensibility of 
touch he describes their period of invasion, so abrupt at 
times, so unexpected, and yet so long in preparation. I 
know of no finer page in history than that on which he 
paints this sudden transition from mental dejection and 
supineness of the nation, which makes them think that 
the present evil will never cease, to the very opposite 
extreme in which, far from regarding revolutions as 
impossible, they appear quite simple and easy : 

* And this disposition alone, he adds, is sometimes able to bring them 
about. . . . Who would have thought, three months before tlU little 
point of troubles, that a revolution could have arisen in a State where,the 
royal house was perfectly united, where the Court was enslaved to the 
Minister, where the provinces and the capital were under bis sway, where 
the armies were victorious, where the High Courts appeared powerless 
in every direction, whoever had said so would have been regarded as out 
of his senses, I will not say in the mind of the vulgar, but among the 
d'£str6cs and the S^netarres.' 

That is to say among the most astute and those who 
had the best knowledge of the Court. ^ In the succeeding 
pages we witness all the stages of this so unexpected 
awakening soon changing into terror, consternation and 
madness. We might imagine Retz to be a curious 
physician describing the malady con amore, that malady 
which he always desired most to see close by ; evidently 
he would rather see it than cure it : 

* There appears a little consciousness, he says, speaking of the dejected 
Body of the State, a glimmer or rather a spark of life ; and this sign of 
life, almost imperceptible at the beginning, is not given by Moiuieur, 
U is not given by Monsieur le Prince, it is not given by the 
Grandees of the Kingdom, it is not given by the Provinces; it 

} Madame de Mottevillc tells us, in her Memoirs, that M. de Stoeterre 
said to her on the last day of the year 1647, ‘ that he feared that in 
rature the State would be troubled by many disasters.* But, at this date, 
the quarrel with Parliament was already Mgun : M. de S^neterre would 
net have said so on the first day of the year 1647. 
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is given by Piirlianunt, which, until our century, never bt'gan 
a revolution, and which would certainly have condemned by cru(‘l 
Decrees that which itself started, if it had been begun by any other 
body. It grumbled at the Edict of the Tanf (1647), and, no sooner had 
it merely murmured, when all the world awoke. On awakeninf' they looked 
around and groped, as it were, for the laws ; they did not find them, they 
were scared, they cried out ; they demanded them of eath other ; and, in this 
state of agitation, the questions which their e.Yplanations raised, from 
being obscure and venerable by their obscurity, became problematical ; 
and then, in respect of half the w»orld, odious. The people entered the 
sanctuary : they lifted the veil which should always cover whatever may he 
said, whatever may he believed of the right of the people and that of kings, 
who never agree so well together as in silence. The hall of the Palace pro- 
faned these mysteries. Let us come to the particular facts which will 
give you ocular evidence of this detail.* 

Those are exordiums which count in history. 

The man who under Louis XIV, about 1672, at the age 
of fifty-eight, wrote these things in solitude, in intimacy, 
addressing them as a sort of pastime to one of his lady 
friends, had surely in his mind and imagination a serious 
idea of the essence of societies and the grandeur of 
political conception ; he too often corrupted and tarnished 
It in practice ; but with his pen in his hand, as is the case 
with writers of genius, he grasped it with brilliancy, 
clearness and plenitude. 

In every historical personage we must attack first the 
great sides ; I know not whether I shall have the time to 
note all Retz’ weaknesses, all his infirmities, nay all his 
disgraceful acts, and to stigmatise thAn ; but I should 
reproach myself if I had not at once indicated the manifest 
signs of superiority and strength, which, in spite of our- 
selves, force our admiration when we approach him. We 
have not yet done with him. 

Retz, who now appears to us, knowing his life and his 
confessions, in the light of one of the most scandalous of 
churchmen, did not appear in that light during his life- 
time to the men of his Order and to his flock. With an 
unexampled candour he has explained to us the measures 
he took to win consideration among the Clergy and favour 
with his flocks, not only as a party man, but as an Arch- 
bishop, and that without suppressing any of his secret 
vices and weaknesses. Astonishing as the thing may 
appear, we must acknowledge that he retained this esteem 
as long as he lived, and in spite of all he did to impair it. 
A learned doctor, or cunning enough to appear so, a 
careful administrator, ever ready to defend the rights and 
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prerogatives of his Order, an excellent and eloquent 
preacher, lavish of alms for all purposes, he had a double 
reputation, and his adventures of all kinds in politics and 
intrigue were never able, thanks to the imperfec^publicity 
of the times, to shake his good renown in the lie Notre- 
Dame or in the Saint- Jacques quarter. The Jansenist 
party, which was then flourishing, was very favourably 
disposed towards him : ' I esteemed the devout highly, he 
says, and in their eyes outward show is one of the greatest 
points of piety.’ He did not practise hypocrisy properly 
speaking, for that is a degrading vice ; but he profited by 
the clDsoider of the times, by the dispensations of an 
extraordinary situation, whilst relying on the prejudices 
which conlined people's minds. It may be believed even, 
as he very well explained, that in peaceful times, his 
reputation as Archbishop might have suffered much more, 
for he would have found it difficult to disguise his vices 
and his disorderly conduct for any length of time ; as it is 
they were overlooked in the inevitable confusion of a 
civil war. 

What might make us conjecture that Retz was, in fact, 
hardly qualified to become anything else than Vhat he 
was, is the enthusiasm with which he was carried away, 
at the very beginning of the disturbances, to play his part 
as a popular leader. He was convinced * that it needs 
greater qualities to make a good party chief than to make 
a good emperor of the universe.’ This title of party chief 
had always appeared to him the most honourable title in 
Plutarch’s Lives » and when he saw that affairs were 
becoming sufficiently embroiled to enable him to assume 
the part naturally, he felt a tickling of the senses and a 
movement of vainglory which seems to indicate that he 
could conceive nothing finer and more delightful beyond. 
He was about to swim in his element. 

When Saint-Simon, for his part, describes the delight 
and gratification that he feels in his power of observing the 
faces and expressions of the Court in the great circum-* 
stances which lay bare secret passions and intentions, he 
does not express himself with a keener sense of delectation 
than Retz describing his satisfaction at the idea of seizing 
the desired role : we may conclude that the one was in his 
element as an observer, and the other as an agitator, both 
of them artists in their sphere, and comforted after all 
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their imagination, when it is given to them to tell of 
their past pleasure and to describe it. 

^ In Ketz’ second book there is an admirable conversa^ 
tion between him and the Prince de Cond6, who, bn his 
return as a victor from Lens, is truly master of the 
situation. This first and double role of restorer of the 
public weal and of guardian of the royal authority at first 
tempted Cond6*s clear and elevated mind ; but Retz 
makes it wonderfully plain to us that the Prince was 
unable to sustain it ; he was too impatient for that : 

* Heroes have their faults ; Monsieur le Prince’s fault was 
that he had not sufficient perseverance, though he had one 
of the finest minds in the world.' And Retz continues to 
explain the reason of this want of perseverance. Qn the 
return of the army, seeing the Parliament in confiict with 
the Court, the glory of being the restorer of the public weal 
was the first idea that occurred to the Prince, that of being 
the guardian of the royal authority was the second. But, 
though he saw both things equally he did not feel them 
eqimlly. Hesitating between the two ideas and even 
seeing them together, he did not weigh them to- 
gether. • He passed from one to the other : thus 
what appeared to him one day the easier, appeared to 
him next day the more difficult. The elevated manner 
in which Retz here appraises the Prince de Conde and his 
first intentions, « before they had deviated and become 
embittered in this struggle, deserves that we should apply 
it to himself. He speaks sufficiently ill of himself on every 
occasion for us to believe in his sincerity when he shows 
himself under a different light. 

Wishing then to convince the Prince of Condb that he 
has a great and incomparable part to play in this crisis 
between the Magistracy and the Court, wishing to 
moderate his impatience and his anger with the Parliament, 
and prove to him that with a little address a man, when 
he is a prince of the blood and a victor to boot, may come 
by degrees to manage and govern that great Body, Retz. 
in a conversation he has with him in the H6tel de Cond6 
(December 1648), rises to the highest views on politics,, 
views which anticipate the future, without at the same 
time neglecting what was practical at the time. Angered 
at the opposition he encountered at every step in the 
deliberations and resolutions of that assembly, the Prince 
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de Cond6 returned to his very unparliamentary instincts 
and threatened to get the better of these square bonnets as 
•well as of the populace, by force of arms. To which Retz 
replied, with an instinctive prophecy of 1789 : 

* Is not Parliament the idol of the people ? I know that you account 
them for nothing, because the Court is armed ; but I entreat you to per- 
mit me to tell you that one should count them for muck u henever they eowni 
themselves for all. That ts what ihev are doinR. They arc beginning them- 
«‘/lves to count vour armies for nothing ; and the ^schief is that their 
forces consist in ihetr tmaainafion : and we may say with truth that^ differing 
from all the other kinds of powers, when they have reached a certain point, 
they are able to do all that they think they can do.' 

The Cardinal cle Ketz, as we sec, knew as much about 
the strength of the Tiers-fetaft as the Abb6 Siey^s. Going 
back to the past ages and to the spirit of what subsisted in 
tliosc times, he defined in singularly happy terms the 
antique and undefined Constitution of France, what he 
calls the mystery of the State : * Every Monarchy has its 
veil which covers the mystery of the State ; that of France 
consists in the kind of religious and sacred silence in which 
the people enshroud, whilst almost always blindly obeying 
their king, the right which they pretend to think they 
have of dispensing with that obedience only •on those 
occasions when complaisance to their king would not even 
be to his advantage/ He shows how quite recently 
Parliament liad, with singular maladroitness, been laid by 
the Court under the necessity of defining those cases when 
disobedience was expedient and those when it was not : 
' It was a miracle that Parliament did not recently lift 
this veil, and lift it formally and by Decree ; which would 
indeed have a more dangerous and fatal result than the 
liberty which the people have for some time taken to look 
through it/ At the conclusion of this memorable speech 
Retz aims at reconciling CondS with the Parliament, with- 
out absolutely alienating him from the Court ; he proposes 
that he should assume a useful, harmless, necessary part, 
which would make him the protector of the public and of 
the High Courts, and would infallibly eliminate Mazarin : 
that always meant reckoning without the heart of the 
Queen. Be that as it may, it is a fine dialogue and con- 
ducted with openness by the two interlocutors who are 
soon to become adversaries. The character and the 
language are observed on both sides. Cond6 and Retz 
part, each holding to his opinion, but with mutual esteem ; 
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the one on the side of the Court and resolved, after weigh- 
ing all the circiynstances. to defend it ; the other remain- 
ing a Coadjutor and, before everything, the defender of 
Paris. 

Many quarrels, many perfidies, many insults and out- 
rages which supervened since, diminished the nobility of 
this first explanation and sullied the memory of it ; how- 
ever, on reading it we take a pleasure in thinking that 
those great minds, those impetuous and misguided hearts » 
were not originally as evil-disposed nor as wrapped up in. 
their own personal and perverse interests as they appeared 
since, when the passions and cupidities of each were un- 
chained. It is one of the gredtest misfortunes of civil wars 
that they soon corrupt the best and most generous of those 
who become involved in them. That was true of the 
Prince de Conde, it was true even of Retz. 

He himself took care to indicate the precise moment,, 
very soon after this conversation, when he determined to 
yield entirely to his passion and his hatred for Mazarin 
(January 1649) : * When I saw, he says, that the Court 
only desired even their own good in their own way, which 
was never the right way, I ceased to think of harming them, 
and this was the moment when I fully and completely 
resolved to attack the Mazarin personally. . . From 
this day all means are alike to him for attaining his end, 
arms, pamphlets, calumnies. Now the ddnee is opened, and 
he only thinks of remaining master of the hall, as Mazaria 
himself said very expressively. 

This too is the moment when, like the artist that he is 
with his pen in his hand, thinking he has done with the 
preamble and left the vestibule of his subject, he lets 
himself go, and, whilst hitherto he has drawn only profile 
portraits, he now shows them full face and full figure as in a 
gallery : he draws not less than seventeen portraits in 
succession, all admirable in their life, brilliance, subtlety 
and resemblance, for he is impartial even when he is paint- 
ing his enemy. Among these seventeen portraits, not one 
of which but is a masterpiece, we may distinguish especi- 
ally those of the Queen, of Gaston Duke of Orleans, of the 
Prince de Cond6, of M. de Turenne, of M. de La Roche- 
foucauld, of Madame de Longueville and her brother the 
Prince de Conti, of Madame de Chevreuse and Madame de 
Montbazon, and lastly of Mathieu Mole. This gallery,. 
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whose features a hundred times repeated and reproduced 
fill our history>books, is the glory of the French brush, and 
^ we may say that before Saint-Simon nothing more instinct 
with life, more brilliant and more wonderfully animated 
had ever been written. Even after Saint-Simon this 
” gallery of Retz has not paled in the least, and we only 
admire the difference in the manner, a something more 
laconic, more distinct, more delicate in •colourings but 
which penetrates no less deeply to the very soul : M. le 
Prince * whose mind nature had made as great as his heart.' 
but who was not permitted by fortune to show both in all 
iheir extent, and who was unable to fulfil his mcfit ; M. de 
Turenne who lacked ' only those qualities which he could 
not imagine,* and who should never be denied any quality, 
" for who knows ? he has always had in all things, as in 
his speech, certain obscurities which only came out on 
occasions, but which never came out except to his glory ' ; 
Madame de JLongueville who ' had a languor in her 
manners which was more effective than even the brilliance 
of more beautiful women. There was a languor even in her 
mind which had its charms, because she had luminous and 
^uf prising awakenings* I should like to quote,* to recall 
the whole of these pictures which are drawn with so 
powerful and charming a touch. 

These portraits, coming after the fine political con- 
versation with the Prince de Cond6, after the wonderful 
■comedy scenes of the first days of the Barricades, and 
after the great and noble considerations which precede, 
form a unique introduction and exposition , which will 
-survive even when the remainder of the work ceases to 
^old the attention. 

Retz’ style and language is of the best ; it is full of fire, 
and is animated by the spirit of things. Now that we have 
a better edition of these Memoirs, it is easy to see that the 
•obscurities which disfigured them were for the most part 
merely the result of corruptions of the copy. In many 
passages however there is still room for improvement, 
before a good text is established ; we now have all thei 
-elements of it. The language is of the period which 
-shortly preceded Louis XIV, which unites to grandeur a 
-supreme air of negligence, which gives it its chann. . The 
•expression is ordinarily humorous, picturesque in its 
Rapidity, always in the French spirit, full of imagination. 
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however, and sometimes of magnificence. Speaking of a 
magistrate who had been imprisoned and who, on the^ 
insurgents demanding his liberation by the Court, is 
restored to freedom : * The people would not quit their 
arins, says Retz, until it had been carried into effect ; even 
the Parliament did not issue their orders to lay them down 
before they saw Broussel in his place. He returned on the 
next day, or rs^^fher he was earned on the heads of the people 
with incredible acclamations.* I will not discuss the 
question whether the expression is in proportion to 
Broussel's importance ; but how faithfully it renders the 
impression and the exaltation of the moment ! Retz, you 
may well imagine, is not deceived by it, and when he 
describes Paris, immediately after its Broussel has been 
restored, as having again become * more tranquil than I 
have ever seen Good Friday' we perceive the unexpressed 
irony of the other side of the piettme. — * The Court which 
felt itself touched to the apple of its eye . . .* he says apropos 
of the dismissal of the Intendants, which was discussed by 
the united High Courts ; he is full of these concrete, 
animated expressions. At other times he pleasingly 
extends his images ; thus, contrasting his own well-rooted 
influence with the one day’s favour of the Due d’Elbeuf : 

* Influence with the people, long nursed and cultivated, he 
says, never fails, if it is allowed a little time to grow, to 
choke those slender and budding flowers tf public goodwill^ 
that sometimes spring up by mere chance* Indicating the 
means he had early employed for founding this influence, 
he tells of his great alms, of his liberalities, * very often 
silent liberalities t which sometimes echoed all the louder* 
This language of Retz is new and original and at the same 
time appropriate. He excels in imparting to words all their 
value of meaning, all their quality, and sometimes makes 
it more palpable by developing it. After saying that the 
First Resident Molh was all of a piece, which is a good 
though an ordinary expression, he goes on : * The 

President de Mesmes, who was at least as well-disposed to 
the Court as he, but who had more foresight and more 
judgment {jointure), replied in his ear. . . .* That is the 
legitimate way to create a new expression, as well as to 
extract a new meaning out of a common one. Retz* pen 
moreover does all this heedlessly and unconsciously. He 
had the gift of speech, and what played and was painted on 
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his mind had but to make a leap upon the paper. We 
should add that there are many inequalities in his 
language. The last volumes drag. In the first volumes 
the author’s narrative is sown, and even with a certain 
affectation (it is his only affectation), with political 
reflections which Chesterfield said were the only just, the 
only practical ones he had ever seen printed. 1 hey should 
teach experience, if ever experience was learned from 
books. They recall it at least and summailse it in a strik- 
ing manner for those who have seen and lived. 

This is only a first crayon of the book and the man ; it 
would be painful to me to say that I shall not return to 
them. 
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Monday » 27 October 1851. 

After Chamfort and Rulhidre. it is Rivarol’s turn ; 
one is accustomed to associate them. He was younger thao 
they. Born at Bagnols in the,Gard, in April 1757 accord- 
ing to some of his biographers, he would have been only 
forty-four years of age when he died at Berlin in April 
1801 ; those who affirm that he was born sooner grant 
him only forty-eight years at the most at the date of his 
death. This premature end should dispose us to be a little 
indulgent to a man of a strong and brilliant mind, who 
was much taken up with society, who was thrown into 
exile by the Revolution, and who was unable to carry out 
some great plans of works, of which, however, he left 
more tharf promises. 

It appears that Rivarol was really of noble birth, not- 
withstanding all the jests and ridicule that he had to 
suffer on that score. When, as a young man, he began 
his literary career, he wounded the vanity of the crowd of 
little authors ; they took their revenge by attacking his 
birth. His grandfather, of Italian origin and born in 
Lombardy, after going through the War of the Succession 
in the service of Spain, settled in Languedoc and there 
married a cousin-german of M. D6parcieux, of the Academy 
of Sciences. Rivarol’s father, a man of education, as we 
are told, who is even said to ^ve had a taste for writing, 
was without any fortune ; he had sixteen children, of 
whom Rivarol was the eldest. Domestic straits obliged 
him to keep a sort of hotel or ordinary, a circumstance 
which was since often laid at Rivarol's door : 

C'est dans Bagnols qne j'al vu la lumidte, 

Au cabaret ou feu mon pauvre ptee 
A juste prix faisait noce et festln, 

\ 

Marie- Joseph Chenier made him say in a rather dull 
satire. On his entry into the social world Rivarol first 

C.L.— VIII. 49 E 
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appeared under the name of the Chevalier de Parcieux, 
on the strength of his relationship through his grand- 
mother with the savant (Dcparcieux), so*justly honoured 
for his great schemes of public usefulness. His right to 
bear that name was disputed, and he resumed that of 
Rivarol : he did well ; it is a sonorous, brilliant name, 
which raises an echo and harmonises well with the quality 
of his mind. 

He was educated in the South, no doubt, perhaps at 
Cavaillon ; it must have been in a Seminary, for he had 
dealings with a bishop and for a time wore priest’s bands. ^ 
Be this as it may, we find him in full flower at Paris 
about 1784. A pleasing ia.c 6 , an elegant figure, a confident 
•carriage of the head, sustained by a rare facility of 
elocution, by a delicate originality and a piquant urbanity, 
gained him the favour of the drawing-rooms and that 
first attention of the world which talent sometimes has 
long years to wait for witliout obtaining it. Rivarol 
seemed to be leading a frivolous life, and he was at 
bottom serious and studious. He gave himself to society 
during the daytime, and worked at night. His facility of 
speech and improvisation did not prevent his brooding in 
solitude. He studied languages, he meditated on the 
principles and instruments of our knowledge, he aimed at 
the glory of style. When he marked out his place among 
the writers of thfi day, he raised his eyes to the first ranks. 
He had ambition under an air of indolence. This literary 
ambition showed itself in his first two attempts, his 
translation of Dante’s Inferno (1783), and his Discours 
sur r Universality de la Langue frangaise, which was 
crowned by the Academy of Berlin ( 1 784). 

To translate Dante was for Rivarol ‘ a good way, as he 
said rather pretentiously, of paying his court to the 
Rivarols of Italy,' and a manner of paying his debt to 
the country of his fathers ; indirectly it meant proving 
his nobility beyond the mountains. Above all it was anr/^ 
occasion for exercising his powers on a beautiful theme 
and struggling with a master. To call him at once by his 
right name, Rivarol is a stylist ; he aims at enriching and 
renovating the French language, even after Buflon, even 
after Jean- Jacques. Not having at first within him a 

> Some of his bionaphers say that he called himself the Abb^ (and 
aot the Chevalier) de Parcieux. Rivarol’s beginnings are inextricable. 
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sufficient fire of inspiration and fountain>jet to give him a 
quite natural qriginality. he seeks this originality of 
expression by the literary way ami a little from the outside. 
He attacks Dante, whose austere genius he fully api^reci- 
ates. ‘ When he is beautiful, he says, he is incomparable. 
His lines stand upright by the mere strength of the sub- 
stantive and the verb without the support of a single 
epithet.* In attacking this style, ‘ hungering after poetry,* 
rich without being delicate, full of a manly pritle and a 
fantastic ruggedness, he hopes to prove his resourcefulness 
and to force the French language to do wonders in every 
direction. ‘ There is not, in ^his opinion, any poet who 
sets so many traps for his translator ’ ; among these traps 
he counts the temerities and comparisons of every kind, 
some of which appear to him to be untranslatable in 
their crudeness. He prides himself on getting the better 
of them, on eluding them, on making them intelligible by 
expressing them in his own fashion. ‘ A foreign language, 
he says, by continually offering /owrs dc force to an able 
translator, tries him so to say in every direction : he soon 
comes to know all that his language is able or not able to 
do ; he exhausts its resources, but he increases its powers.* 
So we must not expect of Rivarol the true Dante ; he 
feels the genius of his author, but he does not reproduce it, 
he does not religiously copy it. If he l^d had the idea 
of doing so, the century would not have tolerated him 
for a moment. Voltaire defied Rivarol to succeed ; he 
said jestingly that he would never translate Dante into 
the elevated style, * or that he would change his skin three 
times before escaping from the daws of that demon.* 
Rivarol has no intention of changing his skin, he is too 
well satisfied with his own. In translating he aims at that 
elevated style which was declared impossible ; and. in 
making this effort, he thinks only of exercising his powers, 
of profiting by the occasion, of gaining a few spoils, a few 
trophies in respect of the genius of expression. Such is his 
idea, which appears to us to-day incomplete, but which 
was not vulgar. 

In 1783 the Berlin Academy set for the subject of its 
prize the answer to the following question — What has 
made the French language universal ? — Why does it deserve 
this prerogative ? — Is it to be presumed that it will retain 
it? — Rivarors Discours, which gained the prize, had 
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brilliaDcy, elevation, a number of just and subtle views 
expressed in happy images. Here we h§.ve a full-grown 
and already matured mind developing its reflections, 
and, in places, almost a great writer expressing them. 
Insisting on the essential quality of the French language, 
which is clearness, insomuch that, when this language 
translates an author, it really explains him. he added : 

‘ If we do not find in it the diminutivea and the pretti- 
nesses of the Italian language, its pace is more manly. 
Free from all the formulas invented by flatterers to 
please vanity, and by the weak to propitiate the power- 
ful, it is the more adapted for conversation, the bond 
of society and the charm o‘f all the ages ; and. since we 
must say it, it is of all languages the only one which has 
a probity attached to its genius. Confident, social, rational, 
it is no longer the French language, it is the language of 
humanity.* This remarkable Discours, which far out- 
stripped by its style and thoughts the majority of aca- 
demic works, gained Rivarol the esteem of Frederick the 
Great and obtained a real success in France and Europe. 

It may be imagined that it had an influence on Rivarol's 
direction. With a mind that was both pMlosophical 
and literary, he devoted himself henceforth to the analysis 
of languages and of his own in particular. * It is well, he 
had said, not to give too much clothing to one’s thought ; 
one should, so xo say, travel in languages, and, after 
having enjoyed the taste of the most celebrated, confine 
oneself within one’s own.' Rivarol confined himself 
within his own in order to probe its depths, and, from 
this time, he conceived the plan of a Dictionary of the 
French language, which he continued to cherish in secret 
in spite of all the distractions of the world and of politics, 
to which he returned wdth more perseverance in exile, 
and the preliminary Discourse of which is still his best 
title to recommendation in the eyes of attentive readers. 

Meanwhile he lived too much the brilliant, dissipated, 
mundane life, the life of pleasures, and. though hardly 
twenty-eight years of age,^ he declared himself weary and 
aged : 

* As to the life that 1 lead, he wrote to a friend (January 178s), it is le 
tedious a drama, that I always maintain that it was Mercier who wrote 


1 I suppose him to have been bom in 1757. Otherwise he would be 
thirty<one years of age at that time. 
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it. Formerly IXcould'make good in an hour eight days of follies, and 
now it takes me eight long days of wisdom to make good the folly of an 
hour. Ah 1 how i^ell inspired you were to become a man of the 
country 1 * 

I Vrhe drawing-rooms diverted Kivarol and turned his 
thoughts too much from serious glory. He shone there by 
his natural talent for improvisation, of which all who 
knew him spok% with admiration and bewilderment. He 
was a virtuoso of language. When once he was in verve, 
the fireworks from his lips was incessant. He launched 
not only epigrams, he scattered ideas and views ; he 
made the sparkling sheaves of his eloquence diverge upon a 
multitude of objects at a time. When defining, in some 
excellent passages, wit and taste, he could not help 
defining his own taste, his own wit ; one never goes very 
far, after all, in search of one's ideal : 

* Wit, he says, is ia general that faculty which sees quickly, which 
shines and strikes. I say quickly, for vivacity is its essence ; an arrow 
and a flash of lightning are its emblems. Observe that I am speaking of 
the rapidity of the idea, and not of the time that its pursuit may have 
cost. • . . Genius itself owes its finest ideas, now to profound meditation, 
now to sudden inspirations. But, in the world, wit always improvises ; 
It requires nqjither delay nor an appointment to say a happy word. It 
strikes more quickly than mere good sense ; it is, in a word, prompt and 
hrUliant feeling: 

He did not disguise from himself the fact that his brilliant 
talent which he carried about with him, which he showed 
off complacently in social circles, and which gave society 
pleasure, also made him the object of much envy and 
hostility : ‘ The man who carries his talent about with 
him, he thought, is continually offending people’s vanities : 
they would rather read him, even though his style were 
inferior to his conversation.' But Rivarol, when talking, 
obeyed an irresistible Southern instinct. It gave him no 
trouble, no mental fatigue, and his indolence was satisfied 
with this kind of success, which was to him only the exercise 
of a delicate sybaritism and an enjoyment. 

His vanity also found its satisfaction, for, when talking, 
he quite naturally took the lead ; in his presence nobody 
thought of disputing this pre-eminence. His friends (for 
be had friends) assure us that in thus assuming the sceptre, 
he was not really proud : * Regarding himself only as a 
happy combination of nature, convinced that he owed 
much more to his organisation than to study or labour, 
he only looked upon himself as a rarer and finer metal.* 
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Tha.t was his way of being modest. Like an artist, he felt 
that he w'as furnished with a wonderful instrument, and he 
played upon it before all. He vocalised. However, what 
people are ready to pardon in a singer, a pianist or a 
violinist, in a special talent, they are less ready to pardon 
in the intellectual order. When sj>eech is contined to a 
single person it soon has the appearance of a usurpation, and 
Rivarol, trenchant, opinionative, impd5»ing silence on 
others, never tried to escape the reproach of conceit which 
is inevitably mingled even with praise of his finest qualities. 
He displayed himself at once and everywhere in all the 
splendour and insolence of,his wit. He was not warned 
bv his moral and sympathetic sense. 

In all other things his taste was delicate, keen, dis- 
criminating, and, though he did not sufficiently resist a 
tincture of stutly and preparation. Rivarol may be classed 
in the foremost rank of the eminent literary judges of the 
end of the last century. He had some much rarer and 
more elevated qualities than La Harpe, Marmontel, and 
his other contemporaries ; he possessed capacity and 
distinction, joined to the most exquisite delicacy. In 
his judgments he thought esxjccially of the efainty, and 
somebody was able to say that in literature he had * more 
voluptuousness than ambition.' His taste, however, w'as 
too delicate and^too amorous not to give loud expression 
to his feelings. 

'Judgment, he said, contents itself with .approving and condezuning, 
but taste enjoys and suffers. It is to judgment what honour is to probity ; 
its laws are delicate, mysterious, and sacred. Honour is tender and easily 
wounded : such is taste ; and, whilst judgment measures itself with its 
object, or w< ighs it in the b.alaace, taste needs only a glance to determine 
its approval or repugnance, I might almost say its love or its hatred, 
its eQthusi.ism or its indignation, so delicate, exquisite, and quick is it I 
So men of taste are the high justiemries of literature. The spirit of 
criticism is a spirit of order ; it recognises offences against taste and 
carries them before the tribunal of ridicule ; for laughter is often the 
expression of its anger, and those who blame it do not sufficiently 
nemember that the man of taste receives a thousand wounds before dealing 
one. They say that a man has the spirit of criticism, when he has re- 
ceived from Heaven not only the faculty of distinguishing the beauties 
and defects of the productions he criticises, but a soul which is Im- 
passioned for the former and angered by the latter, a soul that is charmed 
oy the beautiful, carried away by the sublime, and which, furious against 
mediocrity, brands it with its disdain and crushes it with its indifference.' 

^This so well felt definition he spent his life in putting 
thirty-on^ctice, and was the cause of almost all the enmities 
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he aroused. When Rivarol started in the literary career, 
the great writ^jrs who had given lustre to the century 
were already dead or on the point of disappearing : it 
was the turn of the mediocre and the minor writers. 
As in the evening of a warm summer's day, a swarm of 
insects were flying around and tormenting with their 
buzzing the honest indifferent. The whole century having 
turned to literature, praise and blame were dealt out with 
extravagance, but the praise preponderated. At Paris, 
nobody was taken in : * In vain have the trumpets of 
Renown proclaimed this prose or that poetry ; in this 
capital, said Rivarol, there, are always thirty or forty 
incorruptible heads that are silent ; this silence of the 
people of taste helps to .salve the conscience of inferior 
writers and plagues them for the rest of their life.’ But 
the provinces were taken in : * It is time, he counselled> 
for many a journal to change its principle : they should 
observe in their praise the same sobriety that nature 
observes in the production of great talents, and cease 
to set traps for the innocence of the provinces.’ It was 
this idea of order that one day suggested to Rivarol the 
publication of his Petit Almanack de nos Grands Hommes 
pour Vannie 1 788, in which all the ephemeral and imper- 
ceptible authors are arranged in alphabetical order, 
accompanied by an ironical eulogy. made war upon a 
wasp's nest, and with great difficulty afterwards avoided 
thousands of stings. 

This Little Almanack of Great Men, which had for its 
epigraph : Dfs ignotis. To the unknown Gods, is one of 
those pleasantries whose piquancy lies solely in their 
appropriateness. It may be observed that he begins 
with the name of a man who since acquired a certain 
celebrity in medicine, Alibert, and who was then only 
known for a fable inserted in a Collection of provincial 
Muses. Andrieux, Ginguend, who had so far figured only 
in the lighter kind of literature, are mentioned, as well as 
Marie- Joseph Chenier, who immediately took his revenge 
in a virulent satire. ^ 

1 Rivarol had known Andr 6 Chdnier, and esteemed him highly ;1 by a 
cruel play of his pen, and as if by inadvertence, he several times «poKe of 
Marie- Joseph as * The brother of Abel Chenier ' (see the Spef'iiteur du N'ord, 
1797, vol. i, page 43*11. Abel suggests Cain. 1 need hardly say that this- 
cruel blow was an injustice. Generally speaking M.-J. Ch 6 nier was, in 
spite of his cirors, a man of a noble and generous soul. 
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When Rivarol quitted France, in 1791, he said with 
more humour than improbability : ‘ If the Jlevolution had 
taken place under lijuis XIV, Cotin would have had 
Boileau guillotined, and Pradon would not have missed 
fire in his attack on Racine. By emigrating, 1 escaped a 
few Jacobins of my Almanack of Great Men,* 

In 1782 Rivarol had attacked the Abbe Delille, then at 
the height of his success. In an anonymdus publication, 
which was known to be his, he had criticised the poem 
Le& Jardins, recently printed : 

* It has ventured abroad at last, Rivarol said of this poem ; it has 
ieft an indulgent little world, which it has delighted for so many years, 
to appear before the severe eyes ot the great world, which Wrill ask for 
an explanation of its successes : a spoiled childfpassing from the hands 
of women into those of men, and for which aVmore rigorous education is in 
preparation, it will be treated like every infant prodigy.* 

Then follows a criticism which appeared bitter and ex- 
cessive at the time, but which to-day is only too well 
justified. In general, there is in Rivarol the beginning 
and the stuff of many men who have since grown up and 
developed under other names. There is the beginning 
and the presentiment of a great innovating writer such as 
Chateaubriand has since appeared, of a great critic and 
poet such as Andr6 Chenier revealed himself : for instance, 
in his criticism of Delille he felt just as Andr6 Ch6nier 
must have done. ^We shall see presently that there was in 
him also the beginning of a Joseph de Maistre. But all 
these first intentions were prematurely intercepted and 
arrested by the mischance of circumstances, and above all 
by the spirit of the age in which Rivarol lived too long, 
into which he plunged too deeply to be able afterwards, 
«ven by the strength of his mind, to extricate himself. 

Rivarol was only a transition man ; but as such he is 
•of great importance, and we venture to say that he 
has not yet been rightly placed. His witticisms, his 
sallies, his epigrams are known and quoted in a hundred 
places ; there is room to dwell on his higher attempts. 

In 1787 M. Necker published his book on the Importance 
•0/ Religious Ideas, Rivarol wrote him two letters full of 
hardihood and thought, in which he teases him about his 
Deism. In these Letters, in which he frequently quotes 
Pascal and shows that he has penetrated his ideas, 
Rivarol adopts the point of view of an elevated Epicurean- 
ism which he soon had to modify, when^the brewing out 
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of the Revolution demonstrated to him the political im- 
portance of religions. 

As soon as ever the Revolution became pronounced, 
Rivarol did not hesitate, and took the side of the Court, 
or at least that of social preservation. Even before the 
14 Jnly he had denounced the war in the so-called Journal 
politique-national t published by the Abb 6 Sabatier. These 
articles of Rivlrol have been since collected in a volume, 
and published under the title of Memoirs ; but the collec- 
tion was prepared without any care. The dates, the 
divisions of the articles, were suppressed ; even some of the 
transitions were suppressed ; the epigraphs too were 
suppressed, which headed each article, and which, 
borrowed from Horace, Virgil or Lucan, gave evidence 
even in controversy, of an eminently ornate mind : even 
in dealing his sword-thrusts, Rivarol was careful to 
display a few diamonds in the hilt. 

In this Journal, the first number of which is dated the 
12 July 1789, Rivarol shows himself, and that before 
Burke, one of the most vigorous political writers that the 
Revolution has produced. He relates what took place 
in the S^tes-General before the union of the Orders, 
and his accounts follow the events in their course of 
development ; * Everything in this world has its decisive 
moment, said the Cardinal de Retz, and the masterpiece 
of good administration is to recognise and to seize this 
moment.' Rivarol shows that, if it ever existed, this 
moment was missed at the very beginning of the French 
Revolution. Speaking of the King’s Declaration at the 
royal sitting of the 23 June, he asks himself why this 
declaration which, slightly modified, might have become 
the great Charter of the French people, had such an ill 
success ; and the first reason he discovered is that it came 
too late : ' Human operations have their season, he says, 
like those of nature ; six months earlier, this Declaration 
would have been received and proclaimed as the greatest 
benefit that any king had ever bestowed on his people ; it 
would have obviated the idea, even the desire of calling 
the States-General.' He shows very palpably how 
questions came to change their character very quickly 
when once the minds of men had become so changeable : 

' Those who raise public questions should consider how 
they alter their nature on the way. At first we are ex- 
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pected to make only a light sacrifice ; soon we are com- 
manded greater ones ; in the end they ^ arc made im- 
possible.* He divines, he denounces the secret idea, the 
passion which fires and fermentates all the questions 
of the time : * W ho Avould believe it ? it is not taxes, nor 
leitres dc cachet, nor all the other abuses of authority, 
nor is it the persecutions of the Intendants nor the 
ruinous delays of Justice, that have mo^ irritated the 
nation, it is the prejudice oj the nobility for which they 
have manifested most hatred r which makes it evident 
that it is the bourgeoisie, the men of letters, the men of 
finance .ind in short all who^w^ere jealous of the nobility, 
w^ho excited against them *thc populace of the cities 
and the peasants in the country.* He shows how' the men 
of intellect, the men of wealth find nobility intolerable, 
ami so intolerable that most ot them end by buying it : 
* But then began for them a new kind of torment, they 
were ennobled, they were noblemen, but they w'ere not 
gentlemen. . . . The Kings of France cured their subjects 
ot their plebeian origin much in the same way as they 
cured them of the scrofula, on condition that the traces 
remained.’ This moral cause, vanity, which at that time 
was so powerful a factor in the irreconcilable hatred 
and the insurrection of the bourgeoisie incited by the 
tlemi-philo‘«ophers. is detected and exposed by Rivarol 
with a real suiieriority. 

He adds images to ideas to make them penetrate more 
deeply; he is fond of expressing himself graphically; thus, in 
describing that fury for a universal levelling-down, he 
says : ‘ They have thrown down the public fountains on 
the pretext that they monopolised the w'ater, and the 
water was wasted.’ 

Here are a few thoughts w^hich neither a Machiavelli nor 
a Montesquieu w’ould tlisowm : 

‘ The populace think they will (^ain their freedom better by attacking 
that of others.' 

*lf it IS true that conspiracies are sometimes panned by men of 
intellect, thov are always carried out by savage beasts.* 

' If a hock appeals to tigers against its dogs, who will defend it against 
its new defenders ? * 

' General rule ; the nations whom kings assemble and consult begin by 
wishing and end by willing,*, ^ 

* Woe to those who stir a nation to its depths 1 ' I | j 

;Addressing those legislators who are so eager to placard 
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the Rights of Man at the head of their Constitution, he 
exclaims : , 

' Legislators, founders of a new order of things, you wisli to see marching 
before you that science of metaphysics which the older legislators always 
had the wisdom to conceal in the foundations of their edifices. Ah > 
do not be more learned than nature. If you wish that a great people 
should enjoy the shade and feed on the 'fruits of the tree you plant, 
do not leave its rqpts uncovered. . . . 

* Why reveal to the world purely speculative truths ? Those who will 
not abuse them are the men who know them as you do, and those who 
have not been able to draw them from within' themselves will never 
understand them, and will always abuse them.’ 

Rivarol is not however aq absolutist writer, as we should 
say, and we must take care not to class him as such. He 
is careful to except from his severe blame philosophers like 
Montesquieu, * who wrote with elevation to correct 
Governments and not to ov^throw them.' He is ener- 
getic in his denunciation of the faults even of his own side : 
‘ The populace of Paris, he says, and even that of all the 
cities of the kingdom, may still perpetrate many crimes 
before they can equal the follies of the Court. The whole 
of the present reign may be reduced to fifteen years of 
weakness and one day of ill-employed force.' 

In the whole course of this Journal, Rivarol stands out a 
man of energy, brilliance and imlepcndence, and as one of 
those writers (and they are few in number) ‘ who are not 
corrupted by the event.' After the hrst numbers of the 
Journal had appeared, and in the interval between the 
14 July and the return of M. Necker, the writer was 
accused of having sold himself to the Ministry : 

* If that were so, exclaimed Rivarol, we have sold ourselves without 
being paid, which must be the case when the buyer does not exist ; and 
Indeed, there is no Ministry at this moment. . . . The Courts, in truth, 
he adds, drawing himself up, sometimes Implore the protection of men 
of letters as the impious call upon the saints in times of peril, but to as 
little effect : folly always deserves its misfortune.* 

If we had anything to object to in this language, it 
would be rather the irony of the tone and that accent of 
disdain towards the very men he is defending, an accent 
that is too natural with Rivarol, that we shall find later in 
Chateaubriand, and which too cheaply satisfies the self- 
esteem of the speaker. The real political adviser is able ta 
guard himself against this kind of quiet literary infatua- 
tion. 
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We are unable to point out all the salient and well 
thought-out ideas which appear in this Journal of Rivarol 
to one who reads it in the right place and situation. Here 
follow some ideas about Paris and her natural destination 
as a European city, which assuredly suggest the man of a 
very advanced, very enervated civilisation, and the 
political Epicurean rather than the citizen-soldier ; wc 
will give them however, even if they iheet with the 
contradiction of our readers, because the reflections which 
they offer are not yet too out of date : 

* Is Paris then a warlike dty ? Rivarol asks ; is she not on the contrary 
a city of Inxttry and pleasure ? The i^eetiug-place of France and Europe. 
Paris is nobody's Fatherland, and one can only laugh at a man who calls 
himself a citizen of Paris. This capital is but a vast spectacle which must 
be open at all times : it is not Uberty that she wants, that food foe 
' Republics is too indigestible for delicate Sybarites ; it is security that 
she needs, and, if an army threatens her, she must be deserted in two days. 
Only a mild and respected Government could give Paris the repose 
necessary to her opulence and prosperity. 

*The Capital has therefore acted against her interests in adopting 
Republican forms : she has been as ungrateful as impolitic in crushing 
that Royal authority, to which she owes her embellishments and her 
prodigious increase ; and. since wc must say it, it is rather for the whole 
of France to complain of what her kings have at all times done for 
the Capital, and for her alone. Ah I if the provinces ever*open thdbr 
eyes, if they some day discover how much their interests are, I will not 
say different, but opposed to the interests of Paris, how this city will te 
abandoned to herself ! . . . Was it for thee then to commence an in- 
surrection, insane City ? Thy Palais-Royal has pushed thee over a 
precipice from which tn^ Hdtel-de-Ville will not rescue thee.' 

The Palais-Royal was punished where it had sinned ; 
it was finally set upon the stool of penitence, and became 
moral. 

We will add, as a corrective, that Rivarol's prognostic 
on Paris was not entirely verified : ' The grass will grow in 
thy dirty streets,' he exclaimed in his anathema. Paris 
has had many relapses since July '89, and has not ceased 
to gain and become more beautiful : it is true that she has 
only flourished in spite of these relapses and on their 
morrow, with the firm intention of making them good every 
time and blotting out their image. Only under respected 
Governments has her vitality conquered. 

Having left France in 1791. Rivarol resided at first at 
Brussels, then in England, and then in Hamburg. In the 
last-named city he succeeded in establishing a sort of social 
centre and literary workshop ; all the distinguished people 
who made a stay there grouped themselves around him. 
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He may be said to liave throned there. Married, but 
separated from his wife, who was not free from the 
reproach of extravagance, he had brought with him a 
young person of the name of Manettc, who plays a certain 
part in his intimate life ; it was this person whom he 
advised, as she was unable to read, never to learn it ; the 
well-known piece of poetry which he addressed to her 
ended as follo\^s : 

Aye2 toujours pour moi du gofit comme un bon fruit, 

£t de I'esprit comme une rose. 

I speak of Manette as a discreet way of hinting that 
Rivarol’s morals were not as grave as befits a man who so 
openly defends the primordial principles of society and the 
religious bond of empires. He had his Lisette in a word, 
not to speak of mundane distractions, that is all I mean to 
say, A man of quite a literary mind, necessity made him 
conquer his indolence, and during his stay at Hamburg he 
resumed the compilation of his Dictionary^ of the French 
language, the Pteliminary Discourse to which appeared in 
1797. A notable part of this Discourse, which touched 
upon modern philosophy, could not at first be printed in 
France in consequence of the prohibition of the Minister 
of the Interior, Fran9ois de Neufehfiteau. It was some 
time before the work was printed there in entirety ; it 
forms the first volume of RivaroFs Complete Works (1808), 
but with a few faults which spoil the sense. Those who are 
anxious to study it (and it deserves it) will do well to refer 
to the original edition. 

Never did the Prospectus or Preface of a dictionary 
contain so many apparently foreign and disparate things. 
Rivarol brings in the whole range of metaphysics and 
politics. He considers speech as * the experimental 
physics of the mind,' and he makes this the starting-point 
of an analysis of the mind, the understanding, of the whole 
human being in its constituent elements and its principal 
ideas ; he compares it with the animals and indicates 
the essential differences in their natures : finally he 
devoted himself to eloquent considerations on God, on the 
passions, on religion, on the social superiority of religious 
beliefs compared with philosophy. In this latter part we 
find the Revolution and the Terror pictured from the 
moral point of view, sometimes recalling the idea, the 
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pen, and I venture to amr. the verve of a Joseph de 
Maistre, 

I neither intend, nor am I competent *to enter with 
Rivarol into the analysis which he attempts to make, 
after the manner of Condillac, of the human mind 1 will 
confine myself to saying to those (and I know some of them) 
who would be inclined to disdain his effort, tliat, in this 
work, Rivarol is not a lUieYateur dabbliAg in ideology 
and metaphysics ; he is more than that, he is a man who 
thinks, who reflects, and who, having mastered many 
points of his subject, puts his results into words, not at 
random, but like an able and often a consummate writer. 
Those who know the philosophy of M. de La Romigui^re, 
and will take the trouble to read Rivarol. will find that 
it was from him that that tlistinguished and elegant 
professor must have borrowed his device of a compromise 
between sensation and idea, between Condillac and M. 
Royer-Collard, and of that middle term which has long 
been current in our schools under the name of feeling. 
That is enough on the subject. In niy opinion it is 
Rivarol's glory that, whatever tlie order of ideas into 
which he penetrates, he always remains what he is 
essentially, a precise, brilliant writer, animated and apt 
with his metaphors. He never consents to admit the 
divorce between imagination and judgment. He proves 
very clearly, from«the example of languages, that meta- 
phors and images are so natural to the human mind, that 
even the most frugal and abstract mind cannot speak for 
any time without having recourse to them ; and that, 
when we think we avoul them in writing, we really resort to 
images which, being old and hackneyed, no longer strike 
either the writer or the readers as such. For if Locke and 
Condillac ‘ both equally Jacked the secret of expression, of 
that happy power of words which so deeply furrows the 
attention of men and shakes up their imagination, shall we 
commend them for this powerlessness ? * And he con- 
cludes with the words : ‘ Fine images wound only envy.* 
In order to be more striking, many of these pages of 
Rivarol had only to appear a few years earlier, in presence 
of judges less scattered and under the sun of the fatherland. 
The sentiment which animates the last chapters, and which 
makes this man whose heart is too withered by the air of 
the drawing-rooms, to rise from the midst of the universal 
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catastrophe and, by his intelligfldijce, to swim on the surface, 
reminds me somewhat of the movement of a shipwrecked 
sailor clinging tt> the ship’s mast and stretching his arms to 
the shore. Heaven opens before his eyes, and at last God 
appears to him : 

* I need, like the universe, he exclaims, a God to save mi' from the 
chaos and the anarchy of my ideas. . . . The idea of Him delivi'rs our 
mind from its long^orrnents, and our heart from its vast solitudi-.' 

' Admirable thing ! unique .and veritable fortune of the human utideri- 
standing • he says again in a very sincere tone which cannot bi' inistakeu ; 
the objections against the existence of God are exhausted, and the proofs 
in favour of it increase everv day : they grow and march in three orilcrs : 
in the interior of bodies, all the substances and their aflinities ; in the 
heavens, all the globes and the laws of attraction ; in the middle, nature, 
animated by all her pomps.* 

There is a fourth order which is no less essential, which 
consists in seeing and demonstrating God and His Provi- 
dence even in the catastrophes and calamities of empires. 
Rivarol omits this tempestuous order of objections and 
proofs, and remains half-way. He does not attain to the 
religious philosophy of history. 

Coming to the human passions, Rivarol analyses and 
defines tlusm with a coloured precision which is peculiar to 
him. He shows how much more men arc guided by their 
passions than by their ideas, and he gives a piquant 
example in action and in an apologue : 

» 

* Somebody says to Voltaire in the Klysian Fields : So you w'tshed men 
to be equal ? — Yes. — But do you know ihat a terrible Revolution was needed 
for that ? — No matter. — He is speaking to his ideas. 

* — But do you know (somebody adds) that Freron^s son is proconsul, and 
is devastating the provinces ? — Ah / gods ! what a horror ! — He is speaking 
to his passions.* 

Rivarol is full of these particular touches and examples, 
of what the Ancients called the lights of discourse. 

He ends with attacking the great and new passion which 
has produced the national fever and the frenzy with which 
France has been seized : it is the philosophic passion, the 
philosophic fanaticism. It was hitherto believed that the 
word fascination was only applicable to religious ideas and 
beliefs : it was reserved for the end of the eighteenth 
century to show that it applied no less to philosophy, and 
it immediately resulted in monstrous effects. 

And here, in a diatribe of an incredible verve and 
invective, Rivarol takes the modern philosophers to task 
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as the fathers, some of them unconsciously, others 
consciously and 'willingly, of disorder and anarchy. He 
shows them to be possessed of a mania for analysis that 
stops and recoils before nothing, which carries dissolvents 
and decomposition into every social matter : 

* In physics they have discovered only arguments against the Author 
of nature ; in metaphysics only doubt and subtil tics , ‘4 morality and logic 
have only furnished them with declamatory arguments against the 
political order, against religious ideas and the laws of property ; they 
nave aspired to nothing less than the reconstruction of everythmg, by a 
sevolt against everything ; and, forgetting that they were themselves 
in the world, they have pulled down the pillars of the world. . . . 

* What should' we say of an architect who, commissioned to erect a 
building, should break up the stoned in order to discover in them salts, 
air, and an earthy foundation, and who offered us an analysis Instead of 
a house ? . . . 

* True philosophy is to be an astronomer in astronomy, a chemist in 
chemistry, and a politician in politics. 

* These philosophers have (believed, however, that to define men is 
better than to unite them ; that to emancipate them was greater than 
to govern them, and that to excite them to sedition was better than to 
make them happy. They have overthrown States in order to regenerate 
them, and have dissected living men in order to know them better. . . .* 

When he wrote these eloquent and fiery pages (and 
there are eighty of them in succession in the same tone), 
Rivarol was evidently thinking of those men with whom he 
had spent so many years and whom he knew from their 
strong and weak sWes, the Chamforts, the Condorcets, the 
Carats. There are some personal touches which shoot out 
in all directions like arrows, and which are aimed at some- 
thing more than an idea or a theory. Though he does not 
name them, we may see very well, by his flashing looks, by 
the sureuess of his gestures, that he is face to face with thu 
or that opponent. But what also honours Rivarol's intelli- 
gence and humatLity, is that there rises from the midst of all 
this a cry of lost civilisation, the anguish of a noble and 
powerful mind that thinks it feels the whole social 
conquest slipping away : * In spitB of all the efforts of a 
philosophical century, he says, the most civilised empires 
will ever he as near to barbarism as the most polished metal is 
to rust ; nations like metals shine only on the surface.* 

There are moments when, carried away by the move- 
ment of his subject and the impulsion of social thought, he 
flies so high, that we ask ourselves whether it is indeed 
Rivarol who is writing, that Rivarol who was born above 
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all a delicate voluptuary, and whether it is not rather a. 
man of the religions school : 

• 

*The radical vice of philosophy is that it is unable to speak to the 
heart. Now, the mind is the partial side of man ; the heart is everything. 
. . . Hence religion, even the most ilhconceived, is infinitely more 
favourable to the political order, and more conformable to human nature 
in general, than philosophy, because it does not tell man to love God 
wtM all his mindt hut with all his heart : it seizes us on that vast and 
feeling side which ivmore or less the same in all individuals, and not on 
the reasoningt unequal^ and limited side, which is called mind.* 

Is it not a believer who is speaking ? and can it be that 
he is only a repentant philosopher who has turned 
politician, an unbeliever cur^d of the folly of impiety ? 
And this again : 

* Let history remind you that wherever you see a mingling of religion 
and barbarism, it is always religion that triumphs ; but that wherever 
you see a mingling of barbarism and philosophy, it is barbarism that 
prevails. . . . In a word, philosophy divides men through their opinions, 
religion unites them in the same principles ; there is then an eternal 
contract between politics and religion. Every State, if I may venture to 
say so, is a mysterious vessel that has tts anchors in Heaven.* 

Roederer, in the course of time, attempted to reply to 
this part gf Rivarol’s work ; but he only touched upon 
details, without grasping its real import and measuring its 
compass. 

I was anxious to indicate these elevated points of 
Rivarors thought. His witticisms, his rallies, are every- 
where. I myself once published a whole sheaf of them 
collected from a conversation noted down by Chdnedoll6.^ 
But the social side of the final Rivarol has been left too 
much in the shade : it was very well pointed out to me in 
a few words of M. Malitourne's article {Biographie 
universelle). 

Rivarol. who had been a few months in Berlin, was there 
seized in April 1801 with a malady which carried him away 
in a few days. We are told that when he was dying he 
desired his room to be filled with flowers, and that, in his 
delirium, he asked for Atlic figs and nectar. That is a 
Mirabeau-like death composed for him, which is at least in 
harmony with the idea we formed of his dream. * 

1 Emue des Deux' Mondes, 1 Tune 1849, page 724 ; and in the second 
volume of my work entitled, Chateaubnand ei son Croupe liUirairet 

* A few particulars about the death of Rivarol and his last words^may 
be found in the second volume, page of the Mimoires sur la Revolution 
et F Emigration, by M. Dampmartin (x885)« 

C.L. — VIII. 
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as * Rivarol was not a man of genius, but he was more than 
CO' man of wit : he entirely realised the ideal of the man of 
sh^alent, such as he defined him : ‘ Talent is*an art mingled 
/ with enthusiasm,* It is a pity that this talent, in him, was 
^ a little spoiled by ostentation and affectation. His style 
sometimes gives one the effect of a glossy and rustling 
material. His thought was very often sounder than its 
expression. Towards the end, he was Ifetter than his 
morals. If we penetrate the veneer of conceit in which he 
was clothed, we come to sec the good sense in him ; and 
as a last word of praise for this brilliant man, who was so 
much ill vogue, wc may say that those who study him 
closely will only speak of him with esteem. 
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Monday, 3 November 1851. 

Coming a little late, and after all the other organs of 
publicity, to pay homage, in our way, to a lofty virtue 
and an immense misfortune, w'e can but repeat more or 
less what has been said and felt by all. There is a point of 
view however, if such a word may be permitted in pre« 
sence of a figure so simple and true, and the most alien 
to every solemn attitude, there is a point of view which 
we shall more particularly adopt. Everything changes, 
everything dies or renews itself ; the most ancient and 
revered ra^cs have their end ; nations even, before falling 
and ending, have their successive forms ol existence and 
put on diSerent forms of government at their different 
ages ; what was religion and fidelity at one time is no 
more than a monument and commemoration of the past 
at another ; but tlirough it all, as long as depravity has 
not set in, there is something that remains : humanity 
and the natural feelings by which it is distinguished, 
respect for virtue, for misfortune, especially if undeserved 
and innocent, pity which is itself only a name for piety 
towards God insofar as it is directed towards human 
misfortunes. In speaking of Madame the Duchesse 
d'AngoulSme, we appeal to all these feelings that are 
independent of politics, to the sympathetic and enduring 
part of our being. 

The dominating feature in this long life of suffering and 
martyrdom from early youth, and of upheaval and 
vicissitudes always, is a perfect truthfulness, a perfect 
simplicity, and we may say a complete and unchangeable 
uniformity. That upright, just and noble, soul became 
crystallised at an early age, and at no time since did it 
ever vacillate. It became fixed during the very years 
67 
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which for every young life are the years of lighthearted- 
ness, joy and the first bloom, during those three years and 
four months of captivity in the Temple when she witnessed 
the death, one fiter another, of her father, her mother, 
her aunt and brother. She entered the prison before she 
was fourteen years of age, and she left it on the day when 
she became seventeen. At that age, the features of her 
face had not yet assumed those pronounced and rather 
strong forms under which we know her. The portrait we 
have offher at that Temple period — a profile with the hair 
carelessly tied up in a knot — is refined in its correctness, 
noble and serious without any exaggeration. Misfortune, 
weighing on her brow, has nbt yet set upon it that mark 
which becomes pronounced a few years later, and which, 
as she grows older, gives her more and more resemblance 
to Louis XVI. But at the end of this year 1795, if the 
outside still preserved something of its first youth, the 
soul was mature, it was henceforth fully developed and 
inured. The constitution, so strong and sound, was im- 
paired ? The liver suffered and was disordered. This 
tender offshoot of so long and illustrious a race was struck 
and perhaps withered even in its future branches. On 
leaving the Temple, if we may dare to form an idea of 
those mysteries of grief, it seems to me that the life like the 
soul of Madame Koyale was finished in all its essentials ; it 
was closed on the ^Ide of the future : all its sources and all 
its roots lay henceforth in the past. Our heart, if there 
has been any momentous day in our life, attaches or 
brings back our sensibilities to a certain hour, that hour 
which we are apt to hear strike when we commune with 
ourselves and indulge in reveries. Madame the Duchesse 
d’AngoulSme, who did not indulge in reveries, but who 
prayed, when she communed with herself (which she did 
continually) heard that same hour strike, which was that 
of the Temple clock and the agony of her parents. 

She has told the story of her captivity and the events 
which occurred in the Temple from the day on which she 
entered it to the day when her brother died, and she has 
done so in a simple, correct, precise style, without a 
superfluous word, without any declamation, as befits a 
*eep heart and an honest mind speaking in all sincerity of 
* griefs, of those truly unspeakable griefs which exceed 
'‘ession. She is as oblivious of her own self, and 
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that without any affectation, as she can be ; and she 
stops at the moment of her brother’s death, the last of 
the four immolated victims. Let us speak of her more 
than she has done of herself. 

Marie-Therdse-Charlotte of France, born on the 1 9 Decem- 
ber 1778, was the first child of Louis XVI and Queen Marie- 
Antoinette. The Queen had been seven years married, 
when one day%he confided to her intimates her first joy 
as a spouse and her future hopes. About a year after 
Madame was born. If hitherto Louis XVI’a timidity in 
presence of his young wife had been extreme, his passion at 
this moment was not less so. and this child, the first fruit of it, 
was destined to be in great pSEirt his image. Goodness, up- 
rightness, all the substantial and virtuous qualities of her 
father were directly transmitted to the heart of Madame, 
and Marie-Antoinette, with all her grace, could not even 
prevent a little of that rudeness of gesture and accent, 
which covered Louis XVI’s virtues, from gliding into the 
quite frank nature of her daughter. She also neglected 
to transmit to her that quality which women so easily 
acquire, the desire to please and the nascent awakening 
of even the most innocent and the most legitimate coquetry, 
Madame Royale never had an idea or a suspicion of it. 
Or rather, if she had any trace of it at the beginning, 
this trace disappeared entirely in the trials of her op- 
pressed and desolate childhood and ^uth. In order to 
understand the Duchesse d'AngoulSme, we cannot too 
often repeat it : everything that we call bloom and first 
joy, that gay and enchanting aspect under which, on our 
entry into life, we naturally see all things, was for her 
early suppressed and nipped in the bud. Her soul, before 
it had lost its first bloom, was at the very outset reduced 
and as it were worn to the thread : a strong and inde- 
structible thread which offered powerful resistance to 
every attack, which was strengthened in tears and prayers, 
but which cast from it, like a lie, everything in the nature 
of grace and ornament. For one who had wept real tears 
and never ceased to weep them, that would have been a 
lie indeed. 

If she appears to have taken naturally after her father 
more than after her mother, there is one virtue at least 
that she inherited from the latter, and which was wanting 
in the poor Louis XVI for his salvation : I mean firmness. 
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courage to act in decisive moments. In her lifeTso august 
and modest, and, as a rule, so alien to politics, the Duchesse 
d’Angoultoe had once at least, at Bordeaux, occasion 
to show that sht: possessed that courage to act which came 
from her mother and her grandmother Marie -Th^r^se. 
Similarly in 1830; when she joined the royal family at 
Rambouillet, after the mistakes had been committed, 
her first impulse, as in 1815 at BordeaiA’, was to fight 
and resist. 

She was not yet eleven years of age when, with the 
terrible events of October 1789, she began to play her 
part iu public at her mother’s side. She had to appear 
at the balcony or to withdraw from it at the bidding of 
a furious populace, and, in this flow and ebb of the popular 
storm, the meaning of which she endeavoured to divine, 
she was sensible of only one thing, the grasp of her 
mother’s hand when she pressed her to her bosom with 
the coldness of death. 

At the same time, during this residence at the Tuileries, 
to which the royal family was confined, she learned, both 
from her mother, who became every day more serious, 
from her noble aunt Elisabeth and from her father, lessons 
of a practical and solid nature, and received examples of 
an unchangeable Ihmily religion. Her inner education 
was that of a child of the most chaste and united of 
noble families, with the addition, night and day, of mortal 
alarms and anxieties. 

With an artless simplicity she has related the story of 
the flight of the 20 June 1791 and the journey to Varennes. 
The King and Queen had at last decided to make their 
escape, and they did not inform Madame Elisabeth until 
the very day. At five o’clock in the afternoon the Queen 
went out walking with her children to Tivoli. The little 
Marie-Th^rdse remarked that her father and mother 
looked very disturbed and preoccupied since early 
morning : 

* During our walk, she says, my mother took me aside, told me 
that I need not be disturbed by anything that 1 saw, that we should 
never be long parted, but should soon meet again. My mind was locked 
up, and I could not understand it at all : she embraced me, and told 
me that if these ladies (the ladies of the household and the suite) asked 
me why 1 was so agitated, I should tell them that she had been scolding 
me and that I had made it up with her. We returned at seven o’clock, 
1 went back to my apartments very sad, and quite puzzled by what my 
mother had said to me.' 
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pi It was in this series of alarms, mysteries and painful 
nightmares that she spent those years and that sleep, 
ordinary so lig]it, of childhood. 

When she entered the Temple, there was an end of 
mysteries, and the veil was rent from top to bottom. To 
her the world appeared to be sharply divided into two 
parts, the good and the wicked : the wicked, that is to 
say all that the human imagination, in hours of peace 
and social regularity, has difficulty in picturing to itself 
in all its nakedness, brutality in all its grossness and 
meanness, vice and envy in all the ignoble intoxication 
of their triumph and in their greatest refinements of 
cruelty ; the good, that is to say the few, pathetic, weep- 
ing, timid, sweetening their misfortune by stealth and m 
concealment. 

For the young heart of Madame Royale not to conceive 
from tliis moment an irreconcilable hatred and an irre- 
parable contempt for the human race, to preserve its 
serenity, its innocence, its faith, its hope for the good, it 
needed the divine examples and the succour she saw 
around her, especially in her Aunt Elisabeth, that celestial 
person ; jt needed that precise, practical religion, at which 
no freethinker will ever have the right to smile, since it 
alone has the power to sustain and to, comfort such griefs. 
One day (20 April 1793) the wretched Hebert entered the 
prhon with a few municipals at ten o^lock at night ; the 
prisoners had just gone to bed : 

* We got up hurriedly, says Madame Royale. They read to us aa order 
of the Commune which authorised them to search us at their discretion, 
which they did most punctiliously, not forgetting even the mattresses. 
My poor brother was asleep ; they rudely pulled him out of his bed to 
search it ; my mother took him, quite stiff with cold. They took from 
my mother a tradesman’s address which she had kept, a stick of sealing- 
wax from my aunt, and from me a Sacred Heart or Jesus and a Prayer 
for France. Their visit did not end till four o’clock in the morning. . . . 
They were furious at having found nothing but these trifles.' 

This Sacred Heart of Jesus and this Prayer for France 
are more closely connected than it would seem, and it 
needed perhaps a perfect faith in the one to be able to 
pray for the other at that moment. 

It has sometimes been said that Madame d'AngoulSm e 
cherished a feeling of rancour against her country, and 
that on her return in 1814 and 1815 she involuntarily 
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showed this disposition in some of her words ; for, with 
regard to her acts, it would be impossible to find anything 
to reproach her with. But those who kn^w her best and 
are most worthy of belief, assert that such was very far 
from being her disposition. She was frank and true ; 
she was even a little rude and brusque in her address, like 
her father. Incapable of an evil thought, but also of 
pretence, if she did not love you, it wa.4 impossible for 
her to say or lead you to believe the contrary. * She was 
the most loyal gentleman, who never lied,* somebody said 
of her. She loved her friends, she forgave her enemies ; 
but, in the religion of her race and her misfortune, she 
believed in the faithful and the infidel, the good and the 
wicked : can we be astonisherl at it ? 

The narrative she has traced of the events of the Temple 
was written in the Temple itself during the last months 
of her detention and after the extreme rigour had been 
relaxed. She is not afraid of alluding to a few of the 
municipal officers who, when taking their turn at sentry 
duty, entered into the griefs of the royal family and 
mitigated them by their considerate and sympathetic 
conduct : . 

' We knew at once the sort of man wc had to do with, she says, es- 
pecially my mother, who several times saved us from giving way to 
wrong tokens of interest. ... I know all those who took an interest in 
ns ; I will not name tb^m, for fear of compromising them in the present 
. state of things, but their memory is graved on my heart ; if I am unable 
to show them my gratitude, God will rewrard them ; but if some day 1 am 
aide to name them, they shall be loved and esteemed by all virtuous 
ipenoos.* 

This royal maiden, who naturally believes in the pre- 
Togatives of her race, wishes to express by those words 
her belief that fidelity to one*s kings in misfortune is a 
duty and a virtue ; but, even though that was not 
quite what she thought, she was not mistaken in what 
she said so straightforwardly and artlessly; what she 
says is still true : for what was no longer perhaps a duty 
to fidelity, was at least a duty to "humanity, for whoever 
passed the threshold of the Temple in those three years 
and showed compassion for such misfortunes, deserves our 
esteem, and he who crossed it without being touchec^ and 
offering his service, bears a stigma. 

In this accurate, methodical, sensible and pathetic 
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story, Madame gives the measure of her precocious reason 
and her good judgment in matters of the heart. She is 
much impressed by the dignified. bearing of her mother 
who, when the noble prisoners were addressed on various 
pretexts, generally preserved silence : * My mother, as 
usual, replied not a word, writes Madame apropos of 
some new and insulting order that was announced to 
them, she did not appear to hear it even ; often her con- 
temptuous calm and her dignified bearing impressed 
them : they rarely presumed to address her.’ Only on 
the first day of Louis XVI’s trial, after she had seen him 
led away to be questioned at the bar of the Convention, 
only on that day does Marie-Antoinette succumb to her 
anxiety and break her generous silence : ' My mother 
had tried every means with the municipals who guarded 
her to learn what was going on ; it was the first time that 
she deigned to question them.* In this quite simple 
narrative that no one can read without tears, there arc 
some touches which make a deep impression, and which 
the pen that writes them does not suspect. Madame has 
a sore foot (chilblains in consequence of the cold), and at 
the same ^ime a more internal complaint. Meanwhile 
Louis XVI is condemned. His family, who had hoped to 
see him again a last time, and to embrace him on the 
morning of his death, is in a state of desolation which may 
be imagined : 

* But nothing, writes Madame, was capable of calming my mother’s 
an^sh ; we could not instil any hope into her : it was become a matter 
of mdifference to her whether she were dead or alive. She looked at us 
sometimes with a pity that sent a thrill through us Happily the grtef in- 
creased my complaint, which gave her occupation. They sent for my 
physician. . . .* 

Happily, this word inadvertently dropped in this pic- 
ture of grief has a strange effect and could not have been 
matched by Bossuet. 

M. de Chateaubriand, who must not be confounded 
here (as has too often been done) with Bossuet, was think- 
ing of these painful scenes in the Temple, when he said in 
AMa, by the mouth of Father Aubrey : * The dweller in 
the hut and the dweller in the palace, all suffer, all sigh 
here below ; queens have been seen weeping like mere 
women, and people have been astonished at the quantity 
Of tears that the eyes of kings contain.* 
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A popular poet, alluding to this celebrated sentence, 
but continuing to contrast the different classes, has said : 

De Toeil des rois on a compt4 les larmes ; 

Les yeux du peuple cn ont trop pour cela. 

This idea of contrasts, I can assure him, could never 
occur to one who has just read the simple Christian and 
human story of Madame Royale in tfce Temple. All 
party spirit is disarmed and expires after reading it, 
and there is no room for anything but deep compassion 
and admiration. Meekness, piety, modesty, animate 
these pages of the wounded young girl. She spends the 
winter of 1793-1794 alone with Madame Elisabeth : ‘ We 
were often addressed by the familiar thou during the 
winter, she says. We despised all the vexations they put 
upon us, but this last degree of coarseness always made 
my aunt and me turn red.* The most cruel moment for 
her was when, after the death of her father, after the dis- 
appearance of her mother and her aunt, ignorant of the 
final fate of those two dear heads, in the weeks preceding 
the 9 Thermidor, she heard her brother at a distance, 
already a prey to the corrupters, and taught by the 
cobbler Simon to sing atrocious songs : 

* For my own part, she says, I only asked for the bare necessaries ; 
they were often harshly refused. But at least 1 kept myself neat ; I bad 
soap and water ; I s\^pt my room every morning ; 1 was finished at 
nine o’clock when the guards came in with my breakfast. I had no light ; 
but during the long days 1 suffered less from this privation. They would 
not give me any more books : 1 had none but books of piety, and some 
travels that I had read a thousand times.’ 

At last, after the 9 Thermidor, the Convention relaxed 
in its rigour : public opinion made its voice heard, and 
pity dared to murmur. One of the commissioners charged 
to visit the young princess in the Temple has described 
her in her dignified attitude, suffering and impoverishecT;^ 
sitting and knitting near the window and at a distance 
from the fire (she had not enough light by the fire-place 
to work by), her hands swollen by the cold and covered 
with chilblains (for they did not give her enough wood 
’ to warm her at that distance). For the first time they 
showed themselves considerate and desired to mitigate 
her lot. Her first impulse was to be incredulous, silent, 
and to decline. When she was asked about a piano that 
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was in the room and which they thought might amuse her, 
she replied : ‘ No, Sir, this piano is not mine, it belongs to 
the Qu^en ; I have never touched it, and I never shall 
touch it.’ Asked about her library, which was composed 
of the Imitation of Jesus Christ and a fe\v books of devo- 
tion, and which were perhaps insufficient to divert her : 

‘ No, Sir, she re^^lied again ; these books are precisely the 
only ones which suit my situation.* 

During the time which passed between the 9 Thermidor 
and the liberation of the Princess in the last days of the 
year 1795, quite a Royalist literature tried to spring up 
around her. Sentimental ballads were composed and sung 
to her from a distance, which informed her in the refrain 
that friends were henceforth watching over her destiny. 
Some of them celebrated the goat and the dog which she 
had latterly been allowed to keep, and which could be 
seen in her company in the prison garden from neighbour- 
ing windows. The Duchesse d’Angouldme was or may 
have been the centre of an extensive contemporaneous 
literature which could be traced, from M. Lepitre’s ballad, 
which was sung under the walls of the Temple, to Irma 
ou les Malheur s dfune Jeune Orpheline, Histoire indienne, 
avec des romances, a novel published by Madame Gurnard 
in the year VIII, to the Antigone of Ballanchc which more 
nobly crowns this allegorical and mythological literature in 
1814. But it is characteristic of the Duchesse d’An- 
gouldme that she remained totally ignorant of this rather 
tardy invasion of public sentimentality. It is to her 
honour that she never allowed literature, novel, drama, 
to be introduced into the, for ever veiled, sanctuary of 
her grief. ‘ I do not like scenes,’ she said one day rather 
brusquely, at the Tuileries, to a woman who threw herself 
at her feet as she was passing, to thank her for some 
benefit. She had witnessed too many and too frightfully 
real scenes to bear the semblance of them. The deep 
sincerity of her grief and her filial affliction had the same 
effect in this respect as the severest and most enlightened 
taste could have desired. All this more or less exalted 
literature, in the style of Madame Cottin, which was 
stirring around the youth of Madame Royale, evidentl^i^ 
did not affect her in the least, and the narrative she drew 
up in 1795 of the events of the Temple might be regarded 
as a criticism of all those other stories and those unreal 
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pictures which circulated round her, if one could even 
think of comparing them. Even in the extreme of her 
grief she showed great good sense. c 

After leaving France, at Vienna, then at Mittau where 
she is married to her cousin, everywhere, in the different 
places of exile whither she was tossed by fortune, she is 
the same : the life of the Temple is there^as it were in the 
depth of her oratory, regulating each of her days and 
dictating the employment of them. Subject to her uncle, 
in whom she sees both a king and a father, she thinks 
only of uniting all her religions and faithfully practising 
them. An extremely touching scene, which has been well 
described by one of her historians (M. Nettement), is that 
which takes place at Mittau, in May 1807, when she in- 
sists on tending and assisting to the last the Abb6 Edge- 
worth de Firmont, the same priest who had accompanied 
Louis XVI to the scaffold. A contagious fever had broken 
out among the French prisoners brought to Mittau in 
consequence of the war. The Abb6 Edgeworth had visited 
them and contracted this malady, a kind of typhus ; and 
in these extreme circumstances Madame d*Angouldme 
determined not to leave him : * The less he ms conscious 
of his needs and his position, she said, the more necessary 
is the presence of a friend. . . . Nothing shall prevent my 
nursing the Abb6 Edgeworth myself ; I ask nobody to 
accompany me.’ Che wished to requite him, as far as lay 
in her power, for the comfort and succour he had given 
to Louis XVI at the moment of death. The Duchesse 
d’Angouldme continually lived and resided in this order 
of thoughts, and never for a single day allowed herself to 
be turned aside from them. 

Did Madame d’Angoultoe ever know a real day of 
happiness after her leaving the Temple ? Was there ever 
room in that heart, which had been saturated with agony 
from her tenderest youth, for real unmixed joy ? It is 
hard to believe, in spite of everything, that she did not 
feel as it were an unexpected and gushing spring of it in 
those great moments of 1814. in that year which must 
have seemed to her to be filled at every step with the 
wonders and the striking evidences of a ^ovidence. 
This kind of exhilaration however, if she ever felt it, 
could not prevail against the events at Bordeaux, and that 
new and bitter experience of human frailty and infidelity. 
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She was, as is well known, in that city when she heard 
of Napoleon's landing in Provence (March 1815). Obeying 
the impulse of l^r maternal blood, Madame d'Angoultoe 
thought of offering resistance : and she did everything to 
organise it that could be expected of a noble and virile 
character. Public opinion in the city was favourable and 
devoted to her it was the troops and the garrison that 
appeared doubtful, the moment that the eagle and the 
great captain reappeared. But she, although warned 
by the generals, could not bring herself to believe that 
there was any doubt about that fidelity, since, only the 
day before, she had received from those men, whose 
bravery she was sure of, reiterated expressions of homage 
and oaths of allegiance. The historians of the Restoration 
have given a very good account of those scenes in which 
Madame d'Angouleme figures, and all agree in praising 
her active courage and her attitude. She went through 
the barracks, she tried to electrify the soldiers, she appealed 
to their honour, all to no avail ; she found that their 
hearts were closed, that they had returned to their old 
love. After exhausting all her efforts, and on the point 
of departirig, she turned to the generals who had accom- 
panied her and said to them that she relied upon them at 
least to pledge the inhabitants against any reaction : 
‘ We swear it ! ' exclaimed the generals raising their 
hands. — * I do not ask you to swear, she replied with a 
movement of contemptuous pity ; I have had enough 
swearing ; I want no more of it .' ' These haughty words 
she was entitled to utter, and certainly few persons have 
had more ocular evidence than she of the lengths to which, 
according to the times, human wickedness or versatility 
can go. 

Mirabeau had said of Marie-Antoinette : * The King 
has only one man, that is his wife.' Napoleon said some- 
thing to the same effect about Madame d'Angouldme for 
her conduct at Bordeaux. These praises, even if they are 
a little exaggerated, serve as an indication at a distance 
and record themselves in history. 

The Second Restoration was unable to restore her 
buoyancy ; on returning to the Tuileries, she found 
Fouch6, a regicide. King’s Minister. Her straightforward 
and inviolable religion could not for a single moment ap- 
1 Histoire des deux Restaurations, by M. de Vaulabelle 
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prove of these monstrous compromises which even politics 
can hardly comprehend, and certainly did not demand. 
From this moment in 1815, we do not mept with Madame 
d' Angoulfime in connection with any polit cal act properly 
spealung, and her whole life is devoted tci the family and 
the home. | 

I have questioned about her men who have been much 
in contact with her, and this ii. what I have gleaned. One 
day was like another for her, except those mournful 
<lays which were marked as the most painful anniversaries. 
She rose early, say at half-past five o’clock ; about six 
or seven she heard mass <iuite alone. It is supposed 
that she frequently communicated, but she was not seen 
to tlo so, except perhaps on the great days. There was no 
solemnity, no pomp ; a humble Christian, she gave her 
whole mind to these religious acts ; she did holy things 
discreetly and secretly. 

At early morning she was busy about her apartments 
and her chamber, working at the Tuilcncs almost as she 
used to do at the Temple. 

She never spoke of the painful and heartrending things 
of her youth, unless it were to a very small^ number of 
persons of her intimate acqu«'iintance. On the 21 January 
and the 16 October, the anniversaries of the death of her 
father anrl mother, she locked herself up alone, or some- 
times she sent foj*some lady who was in unison of grief 
and piety with her (the late Madame de Pastoret, for 
instance), to help her to pass these cruel days. 

She gave alms to a degree that cannot be known, and 
would be difficult to find out ; those who were best in- 
formed about her works of charity every day discover 
new ones which seem to rise out of the ground, and that 
nobody knew of. In this respect she truly belonged to 
the direct lineage of Saint Louis. 

Her life was as simple and regular as one could imagine, 
either at the Tuileries or since in exile. The conversation 
in her home was very unrestrained. In those times when 
misfortune cried a truce around her, it was remarked 
that she showed a certain disposition to cheerfulness and 
gaiety, which must, alas I too seldom have an 
outlet. But in intimacy and on her best days, she went 
so far as to listen to, & not to utter, humorous things. 
When she felt herself sure of her cx>mpany she was not 
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afraid of a certain degree of pleasantry. When on f£te- 
days she happened to have plays performed for her 
amusement, she did not choose the most serious ones. 

In spite of her familiarity with troubles, a certain 
joyousness showld on the surface, as we sometimes find 
in austere souls lliat have known trials, and have been 
at all times guidtd and comforted by religion. 

Politics did not come within her province, and she was 
not fond of public affairs. She was not amenable to 
inlluence. Her policy, which in itself might have been 
sensible, was entirely regulated by the desires of the King. 
She thought that when the King decidedly wished a 
thing, to resist his wishes wa» not permitted even in the 
best of Royalists. MM. de Vill^le and Corbidre, in re- 
sisting the King, made her as angry as even the Liberals 
might have done. 

She was well read, after the fashion of Louis XVI ; 
she read books of travels, history, morality and religion. 
If her readings lacked a certain vivacity in the worldly 
and literary sense, in the political and profane sense, 
if the intelligence and the breath of the new century did 
not ^enetr^te into these narrow horizons, can we be 
astonished ? can we pity her ? and did not she gain 
more than she lost, by her constant faith and the stability 
of her trust in Heaven ? 

The letters of her which have been quoted, and prob- 
ably all that she wrote, are simple, sensible, a little dry 
at bottom, and offer nothing remarkable. 

Few notable sayings of hers are quoted. Her heart, 
however, sometimes prompted them. Apropos of the 
war in Spain, when she heard of the liberation of King 
Ferdinand by the French army, she exclaimed : * It is 
then proved that it is possible to save a king in mis- 
fortune 1 ’ 

In her last exile at Frohsdorf she was visited in Decem- 
ber 1848 by a French traveller (M. Charles Didier), who 
ventured to say to her : * Madame, it is impossible but 
you must have seen the finger of God in the fall of Louis- 
Philippe.' — * It is in everything' she replied with sim- 
plicity, with a tact^that comes from religion and the 
heart. 

It was this same moral delicacy which, in her marriage 
with the Due d'Angouldme, made her constantly forget 
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that there was any inequality, to her advantage, in the 
union. She took care always to place him in the fore- 
ground : a delicacy the more real because one does not 
know whether she was conscious of it. I 

I have indicated the order of feelings it which we must 
be satisfied to seek and admire her. llo not expect of 
this soul, bruised and bereaved at so catty an age, either 
intellectual coquetry or airy grace. She would have 
regarded as a profanation and a kind of sacrilege the 
idea of turning her misfortune and that of her family, 
her virtue and the respectful interest she inspired, into a 
means of politics, of success and attraction, even for 
wlut she believed to be the* good cause. She would have 
accused luTsclf before God ; and when she was directly 
reminded of the dear ones she had lost, she could only 
veil herself and \vithdraw with tears and sobs. 

We have sufficiently indicated this august physiognomy 
which nobody is tempted to misjudge : solidity, good 
sense, goodness, a certain amount of gaiety, as I have 
said, a perfect simplicity, such are the characteristics of 
which this nature was composed. Religion and charity 
had placed the stamp of the sublime upon it. Jier religion 
was the most practical, the most uniform and the most 
alien to any desire to produce an effect on others and to 
every worldly consideration. No one ever bore a greater 
misfortune, and that in a simpler, a more Christian-like 
and at the same time a more natural manner. 

Madame d’Angouleme died at Frohsdorf on the 19 
October 1851, at the age of seventy-two years and ten 
months, and in the twenty-first year of her last exile. 
Her previous exile had lasted eighteen years (not counting 
the Hundred Days). This was preceded by an imprison- 
ment in the Temple of more than tliree years, and a forced 
residence at the Tuileries of nearly three more years in 
the midst of sedition. That is the framework of this 
destiny of grief and sacrifice, on which Antiquity would 
immediately have shed poetry and the ideal, but which 
allows us only a glimpse of an inner beauty, half-veiled, 
as befits a Christian age. 
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Monday, lo November 1851. 

The life of this first lieutenant of Voltaire, who called 
Voltaire papa, whom Voltaire called my son, and who, 
converted on his death-bed, greeted Chateaubriand’s G^nie 
du Chrisiianisme and almost blessed its author, is most 
varied and complicated. It would require a whole volume 
if we wished to trace it from point to point. Fortunately 
La Harpe’s character is much more simple, and, con- 
verted or no, we find him just the same. It is the char- 
acter of the man and the HtUratcur that we shall try to 
determine ^nd bring to light. 

Gifted with a great facility of production and a great 
aptitude for criticism, with an ardour of self-esteem which 
appears to be inherent in the literary temperament, and 
with an excessive irritability in the Wiatter of taste. La 
Harpe, on his entry into the world of letters, made 
himself enemies in ever-increasing numbers during the 
course of his ill-contrived variations, and their animosity 
did much to embitter his life and to distort and mis- 
represent many circumstances of it. His birth in the 
first place formed the subject of many fables. It was 
asserted that he was the natural son of an invalid soldier 
and a cook. It was added that he came into the world near 
a corner-post of the Rue de La Harpe, implying that 
that was the origin of his name. Direct documentary 
evidence refutes these inventions or insinuations of 
calumny. In the useful and scrupulous investigations 
he has made at the HOtel de Ville into the births of more 
or less celebrated Parisians, M. Ravenel has extracted 
from the official registers the following notes relative to 
La Harpe, which are as accurate and precise as one could 
wish : ' Jcan-Fran9oi3 Delaharpe was born at Paris, in 
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the parish of Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet, on the 20 
November 1739. He is the only one of the children of 
J.-F. Delharpe and Marie-Louise Devienne whose name 
is spelt Delaharpe on the baptismal regismr. The father 
always signs himself Delharpe, and on thi death register 
of a daughter who died at the age of tA years, on the 
3 November 1751, he assumes the qujpities of gerUil- 
homme and officier sutsse/ It is quite true moreover that 
a sister of La Harpe's was married to a glazier of Paris. 
The extreme poverty to which La Harpe’s parents were 
reduced largely concealed the vein of nobility there might 
have been in his extraction. ' He was not ten years of 
age when his father died (6 May 1749) : he was a little 
over sixteen when he lost his mother, who died (16 
February 1756) at the Hdtel^Dieu.* 

La Harpe did not speak of his birth until later in life ; 
whether from real contempt for half-calumnious gossip, or 
on account of the difficulty of touching upon so delicate 
a point, he ventured on his first explanation in 1790, and 
he then did so in a tone which sujfhciently reveals his 
character.^! The Annie littiraire had called La Harpe a 
child 'ot chance, A man of honour, since become illustrious 
by a^moment of great courage. Boissy-d'Anglas. his friend, 
took up his pen in his defence, and wrote, in the Mercure 
de France of the 20 February 1790, a letter in which he 
restated, to La Hawrpe's honour, the facts relating to his 
birth and early youth that were being misrepresented. 
But, in a note which he added to his friend’s letter. La 
Harpe, who was on the staff of the Mercure, adopted a 
loftier tone : If he has hitherto preserved silence, he said, 
it "was from contempt : 

* But now'that people are trying to invalidate the homage which I pay 
to libtf ty, and to make out that my hatred of the aristocracy is no more 
than that feeling of jealousy which is supposed to animate the lower 
orders, / am forced to declare that as a matter of fact I chance to be of rather 
good and noble birth, of a family which came originally from Savoy and 
settled in the Pays de Vaud, and trace their origin in a direct line to the 

S !3r 1389, when one of my ancestors was Gentleman of the Chamber to 
onne of Bourbon, Countess of Savoy.* 

And he continues to expatiate on his noble birth ; he 
speaks of his noble Swiss cousins, one of whom once 
visited him at Fcrney, and the other of whom had come 
to Paris a few years before to enter French service : 
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* Oa my recommendation, says Harpc, M. the Comte d'Affry (Com- 
mander of the Swiss troops) had the goodness to receive him at once 
among the gentleman-cadets of one of his regiments, and that honourable 
old man, who knew my family, demanded of my young kinsman no other 
proof than that of peiog acknowledged by me as belonging to me. That 
» what I am by bifth. . . 

Of being ack\owledged by me as belonging to me, could a 
ISIontmorency have spoken differently ? This tone already 
shows how far La Harpe's self-esteem can easily go when 
he is exalted and angered by contradiction. At this 
moment he quite forgot his sister the glazier’s wife, whose 
marriage deed (31 March 1761) he took good care not to 
sign. A few years later, however, La Harpc, converted 
and still preserving many of his faults, did with respect 
to his birth at least an act of humility which is to his 
credit. In a prayer or Elevation to God he exclaims : 
* To whom hast thou done more good than to me, O 
ray God ? To whom hast thou given more tokens of a 
fatherly goodness ? Who took care of me when my 
father and mother were taken from me ? . , . Poor and 
an orplxan, I was nourished with the bread of thy charity.* 
And he a^ds this note lest it might be forgotten : * At 
nine years of age the author was supported for six months 
by the Sisters of Charity of the parish of Saint- Andre-des- 
Arcs, and it is known that, until the age of nineteen, he 
was brought up and supported by charity.* 

I have dwelt on this first point as being of some im- 
portance and because, after investigating the question, we 
may infer from it the spite and malice of La Harpe*s 
enemies, his easily exalted vanity, and also his funda- 
mental generosity and sincerity, ‘ a fit foundation to bear 
repentance,* as Chateaubriand said very truly. 

Admitted to the College d'Harcourt with a bursary, 
thanks to the kindness of the principal, M. Assclin, La 
Harpe had a brilliant school career ; those of his l^tin 
speeches which gained the prize of honour in two succes- 
sive years have been preserved. His enemies accused him 
of having retained ail his life some of the overweening 
of an Emperor of Rhetoric, Shortly after he left school 
the young ex-scholar was accused of an odious action 
which was often brought up against him : he had the un- 
wisdom to 'write, in conjunction with some of his comrades, 
satirical lines against divers members of the College 
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d'Harcourt ; but neither against his masters nor his bene- 
factors, we are assureil by Boissy-d’Anglas : * This jest 
was the work of several youths, and M- de La Harpe 
alone was punished because he was poor, vnthout support, 
without position, without a protector, and because he 
liad the courage not to reveal the naiiass ot his com- 
panions.’ This account, which appears plobable, reduces 
the youthful peccadillo to its correct proportions. But 
what are we to think of the discipline which condemned 
the poor youth to be confined for this fault first at Bic^tre, 
then, by special favour, at Fort-1’ itvdque, where he re- 
mained several months ? It was in prison that he wrote 
a certain Epistle to Z^lis, which is supposed to be the 
first, in point of time, of his poetical compositions ; it 
ends with an invocation to the night to remedy his ills 
and send him a comforting dream : 

O Z^lis, tu ne m'entends pas, 

Mais j’oublierai mon infortune 

Ea la pleurant eatre tes bras 1 

La Harpe was gallant, and his successes almost equalled 
his pretensions. Small and even diminutive .in stature, 

‘ tall as Kagotin,’ as Voltaire said, his enemies called him 
Bdb^, which was the nickname of a dwarf of King Stanislas 
(I omit the other nicknames, Harpula, PsalUrion, Cithara, 
which are only translations or disguises of his own name). 
Madame Suard, who at one time looked upon him with 
favour, said of him ; * He had a fine head and an amiable 
expression ; but he was small of stature and without 
elegance.* A certain deformity of the shoulder seemed 
to point to a vague intention on the part of nature to 
carry the irregularity still farther ; but this original in- 
tention was arrested in time. There was in his whole 
personality an inflexibility, an audacity, an air of decision 
and confidence which always lacked sometliing to give 
it a full and real authority. 

De La Harpe, a-t-on dit, Vimpertlnent visag 

Appelle le soufflet. . . . 

The lines are by Le Brun, the idea was Piron's. Society 
could smile on seeing him appear with the air of a con- 
queror, ‘ well ixiwdered, in his black coat of velvet, his 
gold-embroidered vest and his embroidered rufiles,’ in 
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his double coquetry as a gallant and a bel-csprit, as hi* 
appeared in short when he went to give one of his hundred 
readings of his. play Melanie, which made him quite the 
rage. The paigs and the misadventures he sonieliraes 
suffered on th» way (and he suffered many in his life) 
were the joy aad delight of the slanderers, especially his 
confreres the ihen of letters who were less favoured by 
fortune. His favour often suffered relapses and even total 
eclipses. He had his days of revolt, even before he became 
a power. But when, later, in his professorial chair at the 
Lycee. after finding his true place and function, he read 
with expression, with fire, his generally elegant and judi- 
cious lectures, people peredived with astonishment that 
he was a master, they acknowledged and ajiplauded him 
without any effort, without any revolt. In his best days, 
during the first years of this quite novel branch of teaching, 
and before it was spoiled by the introduction of political 
declamation, he exercised a powerful influence and even 
a charm upon his audience. This La Harpe of the Lyc6e 
in the years 1786-87-88, and the real services he rendered 
at the time to literary reason and public culture, should 
be ever pvesent in the minds of those who judge him, 
and arrest the pleasantries which it is too easy to repeat 
when he is in question. 

At first he tried many things and made many mistakes 
before attaining to the full exercise f»f his real vocation. 
Intended by nature for a critic and a professor of litera- 
ture. he aspired to be a poet. It was the time when the 
herotd or heroic epistle came into vogue ; Colardeau had 
set the fashion by his Apitre d*Hiloise d Ahilavd. La 
Harpe made his debut then with heroids (1759) ; but he 
prefaced his with a few pages headed Essai sitr I'Heroide, 
in which, speaking of his predecessors, he said of Fonten- 
elle : ‘ M. de Fontenelle, estimable no doubt in many 
respects, attempted almost every kind of poetry because 
he was born for none,* This judgment, and the form in 
which it was expressed, outwreighed all the verses which 
followed. 

The heroid was for La Harpe only a step to reach tragedy. 
His first work of this kind was a success. Warwick, per- 
formed in November 1763, bad a sort of triumph which 
the author never again enjoyed. La Harpe was only 
twenty-four years of age. When the play was published. 
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it was prefaced by a Letter to Voltaire, in which he 
discoursed and disputed even about that art which they 
possessed in common, and he did so in the tone of an 
already ripe pupil and almost a master, which caused 
much offence at the time, but which only confirms La 
Harpe*s precocious critical inclinations, yoltaire replied 
with eulogies. He said, and I know not whether he 
thought, that the young author ‘ had taken an eagle's 
flight in Wanvick/ It was just this flight and these wings 
that were wanting in La Harpe. He rides his Pegasus 
at a walking pace, as Le Brim said ; he crawls artistically 
in his timid lives. The fire he had in himself was never 
communicated to his poetry.* In his Letter to Voltaire, 
La Harpe complained of having enemies : ' It is both 
sad and inconceivable, he said, to be hated by a crowd 
of people one has never seen.* To which Voltaire replied : 

* There have always been Fr6rons in literature ; but 
somebody has said that there must be caterpillars for 
the nightingales to eat to improve their singing.' It was 
a singular recipe. I.a Harpe followed it too frequently ; he 
had too frequent dealings with the caterpillars of litera- 
ture, and he did not become any more of a aightingale, 
nor any more of a poet. 

To accuse Frcroii at this date was moreover not quite 
just. The notice of Warwick which appeared in the 
Annie littiraire wa# chiefly composed of two letters ad- 
dressed to the editor, one by Dorat and the other by an 
anonymous writer, and we cannot say that La Harpe 
did not receive a very adequate share of praise. On La 
Harpe’ s assumption that he %vas hated by a crowd of 
people one of the two writers made this rather witty 
remark : 

* A young dandy boasts, in order to appear fashionable, that be is loved 
by many women ; young poets have the same vanity, they imagine that 
they have numerous enemies. It may be a mortification to M. de La 
Haipe’s vanity, but I may assure him that hr has no enemies ; 1 require 
ao other proof than the success of his tragedy.' 

La Harpe had not the good wdt not to take offence at 
moderate criticisms, nor the good sense to close his eyes 
to the insults and the meanness that envy opposes to 
every success, to every budding celebrity;’ and his life 
from that time was divided into two parts which were 
continually intermingling, and in the confusion of which 
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his dignity as a man and a writer received cruel and irre- 
parable wounds. He entered upon a war or rather a 
thousand little wars with all the vanities of the authors 
of the day, posing as their judge and their scourge ; at the 
same time he aspired to the honour of being a restorer 
of good taste and a model in his poetic works and pro- 
ductions. And to this he was quite unequal. 

As a poet La Harpe hardly deserves to be followed or 
studied. In his time he enjoyed some merited successes or 
half-successes. The enlightened minds of the time how- 
ever, Grimm, Diderot, and others that were sharpened by 
rivalry and the practice of the art, such as Le Brun, very 
clearly discerned his weak sides, so commonplace in their 
vapid elegance, and denounced in detail his defects, w'hich 
the march of time has to-day blended into a single one, 
deadly dullness and insipidity. I say this of all La Harpe’s 
works in verse, whether they arc called Wafwick or 
MHanie, whether, like his PhilocUte» they are intended to be 
written in a more severe taste, but in which the true 
classic simplicity is wanting ; or whether the author 
assumes a more airy tone and aims at gracefulness, in 
poems lik^ Tan^u et F6Hme» a kind of poetry in which 
Voltaire is, in France, the only master, and the only 
tolerable one ; for he alone is readable. M. Daunou, who 
has written an excellent piece of criticism on La Harpe, 
but from the strictly classical point view, coniines him* 
self to quoting, as a masterpiece of the lyric kind, a little 
song very familiar to our mothers : O ma tendre musette I 
and even here he appears to me to venture a little too far. 

Voltaire had written an Epistle to Horace, the last 
delightful lines of which are universally known ; La 
Harpe wrote Horace* s Reply : but, though speaking in 
the name of the amiable Roman poet, he tliinks too much 
of Linguet, Maupertuis, Fr4ron, all the bores of the day : 
his ideas do not rise above the literary trade and literary 
squabbles, and there is no ray of light as there is at the 
end of Voltaire's poem. 

It is as a journalist that, at the outset. La Harpe appears 
most noteworthy, and with a verve of his own which 
shows less in his style than in his subsequent conduct and 
his zeal. His taste is neither very uncommon nor very 
accurate, nor even delicate ; but, in the order of his ideas it 
is pure, sound and judicious ; it is quick and unhesitating. 
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Such La Harpe appears to me in the majority of the 
articles in the Mercure, which drew upon him so many 
reprisals and rancours ; such he appears in the Cor- 
respondance avec le Grand- Due de Russie, where he gives 
himself a free rein in the matter of decisive judgment. 
Whoever wishes in his turn to study this rather con- 
ventional and circumscribed class of literature of the 
eighteenth century, and to form his opinions about it 
in its details and proportions, cannot do better than 
listen to La Harpe : I have profited by him a thousand 
times. ^Ve must not forget that a great part of his criti- 
cism has lost its originality ; and we must always re- 
member the personality of the Aristarchus who delivered 
these commentaries, his vehemence of gesture and tone, 
the smartness (and even ofiensiveness) with which he 
turned upon his friends, his comrades of the day before, 
as soon as he thought that good taste was concerned. 
To us his articles appear rather cold ; but his offended 
victims called them satires full of gall, and if he was 
reproved for them, as he was one day by the honest 
Dorat, he would reply artlessly : * I cannot help it, the 
temptation is too strong/ There we have the„critic, the 
man to whom Voltaire had no need to cry Made animo, 
as he did so often, the man about whom he was wrong 
when he said that * his courage was equal to his genius;* 
equal, and even superior to his taste, that is what 
he should have said. La Harpe, like all true critics 
who are destined to exert influence in their time, such as 
Malherbe. Boileau, Samuel Johnson, had the courage of 
his opinions, nay he had the intrepidity and the unwise 
' temerity of his opinions, in face of the crowd of offended 
second-rate authors. Chabanon describes him as quite 
a young man, twenty-seven years of age, installed at 
Voltaire’s house at Ferney, where he spent a whole year 
(La Harpe was there with his wife, a rather pretty woman, 
the daughter of a coffee-house keeper, who wrote poetry 
herself and could act in comedy). Well I La Harpe at 
Ferney, quite a young man, criticised Voltaire, picked out 
the weak lines in the plays in which he took a part, 
corrected them sometimes without giving him warning. 
Voltaire submitted as a rule, and would shout from his 
place when he observed the change ; ‘ The little fellow 
IS right ; it is better like that.* Such he was with Voltaire 
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at Ferney in his younger days, such he was with Chateau- 
briand at the end of his career, when he said to the author 
of the Gdnie du Christianistne : * Shut yourself up with 
me for a few mornings, and we will remove all these 
defects which make them cry out, leaving only the 
beauties that offend them/ 1 wish to emphasise that 
essentially critical nature in La Harpe which, in spite of all 
his errors, is his title to respect ; by reason of which 
Voltaire was once capable of calling) him * a young man 
of virtue * (what the Latins would have called animosus 
infans), by reason of which Chateaubriand defined him, 
* taking him all in all, a man of a just, impartial, enlight- 
ened mind in spite of his passions, capable of perceiving 
talent and admiring it, of weeping at beautiful poetry 
or a beautiful action.' I am pleased to quote these words 
of acknowledgment, and to oppose them to so many other 
scornful and slanderous accounts of him, because, in spite 
of many faults and many passionate outbursts which lent 
a handle to ridicule. La Harpe appears to me a generous 
soul at bottom, and because no man has been more cruelly 
exposed to the ferocity of others' vanities, which his own, 
by the way » treated with so little consideration. 

The year 1778 was the most painful of his literary life, 
and we must say something about the trials and tribu- 
lations he had to bear, Voltaire had just died at Paris 
(30 May), and the crowd of second-rate authors, enemies 
of La Harpe, were only awaiting an occasion to fall upon 
the disciple who was no longer covered by the master’s 
protection. La Harpe exercised his profession as a critic 
in the Mercure, and at the same time he laboriously pur- 
sued his dramatic career. His tragedy Les Barmecides 
was on the eve of being performed at the Theatre- Fran^ais. 
In order to avoid indecent quarrels, the Government had 
desired the newspapers to preserve silence on the subject 
of Voltaire, when, about five weeks after his death, La 
Harpe, in a notice which he wrote for the Mercure 
45 1778) of the last plays performed by the Com6die- 

Fran9aise, Tancride and Bajazet, ventured on a few 
observations on the latter tragedy, which, he said, was 
generally regarded as one of Racine's weakest. He 
pointed out its faults and its beauties at the same time 
and remarked that Voltaire, who had tried his hand at a 
very similar subject in Zulime, was a long way behind 
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Racine : * We see, therefore, he concluded, that it is a 
terrible undertaking to remake a play of Racine, even 
when Racine has not been at his best.* 

That La Harpe, bound as he was to Voltaire by the ties 
of an almost filial gratitude ; to whom Voltaire wrote : 
‘ My fatherly entrails are moved by tenderness at each of 
your successes ’ ; that La Harpe might have chosen 
another moment and another circumstance to speak of 
Voltaire during this truce of silence which had been 
observed since his death, may be easily admitted : but 
after reading the judicious and harmless article itself in 
the M creme, we are at pains to understand the factitious 
anger and indignation that he excited in the midst of the 
Voltairian coterie. A fraternity of monks, disturbed in 
the work of canonising their saint, could not have been 
more exasperated and more intolerant. Condorcet (for it 
appears to have been he), with that deliberate acrimony 
which was one of his talents, published in the Journal de 
Paris a letter, signed by the Marquis de Villevieille, in 
which the article was denounced to the vengeance of 
brothers and friends. The publication of this letter, on 
the lo July, fell just on the eve of the first performance of 
the Barmecides which took place on the next day. The 
disturbing effect of such a sensation on La Harpe*s 
irritable soul may be conceived. He only had time to 
write a first letter, •vvhich betrays his violent emotion ; he 
excuses, he justifies himself ; he spoke of Voltaire, he 
says, as he might have spoken of a classic, of an Ancient ; 
he spoke of Zulime as he might have spoken of the Othon 
of Corneille, without any intention of depreciating the 
poet's genius. He was a thousand times right, except in 
the small matter of propriety perhaps, and opportuneness, 
on which he was the first to utter his Mea culpa with a 
good grace. It was evident that, in this case as in 
many others, the instinct of the critic, of the man who 
conceives a just idea and cannot help saying it, had 
overcome in him every secondary consideration. 

This quarrel, of which I only indicate the occasion and 
the pretext, did not end so soon ; it had numberless 
consequences and recoils. La Harpe was obliged to give 
up the chief editorship of the Mercure ; he had incurred 
blame and ridicule by praising his own tragedy Les 
Barmecides, It was his custom to praise his own works. 
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The passion into which this quarrel threw him, unjust as 
it was at the beginning, involved him in a series of disputes 
and unworthy bickerings, in which he committed himself 
more and more. He was thirty-nine years of age at the 
time. Those who have been accustomed since their child- 
hood to hear La Harpe spoken of as an oracle, a dictator 
of good taste, a French Quintilian, will be astonished to 
see to what a degree of discredit he had fallen at this 
time. He verified the smart saying of the Abbe de Bois- 
mont, his confrere in the Academy : ‘ Wc are all in- 
finitely fond of our colleague M. de La Harpe, but it really 
pains us to see him always appearing with a torn ear.* 
The Abb6 Maury wrote in fliis same year (9 December 
177S), in a letter to Dureau de La Malle, the following 
passage on La Harpe ; it says more than all our reflections ; 
it would be impossible to describe more expressively the 
disrepute into which he had fallen at this moment, and 
the public injustice that was excited by a merely im- 
prudent act, but to which he almost succumbed. 

* It is not true, writes the Abb 4 Maurer, that La Harpe has been re- 
moved from the staff of the Mercure ; he is no longer burdened with the 
editorship of that paper, and his honorarium has been reduced to a 
thousand crowns, his work being limited to a literary article and the 
dramatic criticism. One of his friends was recently arrested on a warrant 
of the Consuls (the Tribunal of Commerce). He was being led to prison, 
and he requested the men of the Watch to accompany him to the house* 
of M. de La Harpe, his friend, who would bail Mm out and perhaps pay 
the two thousand francs which had been the occasion of this warrant of 
arrest. He came indeed at nine o'clock in the morning, and La Harpe 
saw himself surrounded by twenty bathe's officers (recors b who guarded 
all the approaches to his house. They sent to the creditor, who came 
to receive his two hundred pistoles ; but the scene lasted for more than 
two hours, and a kind soul who was passing by the Rue Saint-Honon6 
spread the report that La Harpe had been beating his wife, and that 
a squad of the Watch, headed by the Commissaire of the ward, had 
restored peace in the household. This calumny was printed and accepted 
by all Paris with the interest that is being taken in the poor devil who is 
the subject of it. Never was a good action more cruelly punished. 
His expulsion from the Academy, his journey to London, etc., have no 
better foundation. I must admit, however, that La Harpe’s letter, 
published in the Courrier de P Europe of the 27 October (a letter of abuse 
m reply to other abuses), has put him irreparably in the wrong, and 


^ Those who will take the trouble to read this letter in the original 
at the National Library, will here find another word ypousse^e . . .), 
for which 1 have substituted an equivalent. The Abbi Maur^, both in 
hb conversation and hu familiar letters, was not afraid of using coarse 
expressions. 
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done him much more harm than all the libels by which he is assailed. It is 
an inexcusable piece of folly, but he will consult nobody, and if he writes 
a single line against his enemies be is hopelessly lost. The exasperation 
of the public is such that they will not allow La Harpe to be light on any 
point. 1 have told him so with all the courage and perhaps all the 
brutality of friendship : they will flout him, they will spit in his face, 
they will drive him out of the Academy and from Pans, if he does not 
absolutely give up the pugilistic attitude which has •served him so ill. 
I can see that at fircsent ho has only one enemy, that is the public en 
tnasstt who are united on this point alone, and who will neither listen 
to his apologies nor read his works.' 

La Harpe, as we see, had a long way to retrace ; he was 
able to retrace it, and it needed all his intellectual energy 
and all his courage. Seven years are past : we are at the 
Lyc6e which has just been opened in 1786, at the corner 
of the Rue Saint-Honore and the Rue de Valois, at the 
spot where to-day stands (O vicissitude of human thin^ 1) 
the Estaminet des Nations, The Lycee was at that time 
both a scientific and literary institution, an elegant 
Sorbonne for the use of the world of society. La Harpe 
mounts his desk about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The 6Ute 01 young ladies, of men of wit and litUrateuvs, 
all that is most brilliant in this flourishing epoch of Louis 
XVI . surround his chair. He takes his with calm 
assurance and dignity. By his attitude, by the excellent 
delivery of his lecture, as well as by the quality of his 
speech, he indeed justifies these words of Voltaire : ‘ You 
were always made»for the noble and the elegant, that is 
your character.' Here we have a La Harpe who is still a 
critic, but no longer a controversialist, a professor and 
no more a journalist. For the first time in France, 
instruction of an altogether literary nature begins and 
endeavours to be pleasing ; for the first time, those who 
are neither frivolous nor learned, who seek a judicious and 
average culture, see unrolled before their eyes easy frames 
which widen and rest the mental sight, even when the 
professor has not quite succeeded in filling them. Anti- 
quity no doubt he hastens over, he only touches upon ; 
for a man so well informed and whose profession it is to be 
so, he shows a singular ignorance and forgetfulness ; his 
ignorance is equally j^eat and striking in our eyes on 
the intermediate periods which he passes over rapidly, 
on which his audiences, moreover, expected nothing more 
than outline sketches, which were then considered ade- 
quate. But as he approaches the best epochs of French 
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literature, his judgments become firm and tlccided ; the 
seventeenth century, in some of its portions and its 
works, has never been better analysed. No one ever spoke 
better of Racine's tragedy, and from Racine's point of 
view. Let us understand one another : do not expect 
of La Harpe any of those superior views which step outside 
of certain habits and limits of thought, and which pre- 
suppose new and extended comparisons. Minds and 
talents have their regions : that of La Harpe was the 
middle region of the cultivated intellects of his time ; 
and it is because he kept himself and gathered all his 
forces within it, that he exercised so useful an action 
and so real an influence around him. From this time it 
was not very uncommon to meet with free and bold 
talkers who, speaking of La Harpe apropos of his Eulogy of 
Racine, said : ‘ M. de La Harpe’s Eulogy lacks ideas and 
views. ... A new and deep glance on tragedy and the 
dramatic art, that was needed to do honour to the ashes 
of the great Racine.’ i Such views, such questions, ex- 
tending to Sophocles and Shakespeare, might have been 
conceived at the time by a few minds ; they would have 
exceeded thg horizon of an audience at that date, and 
during the thirty or thirty-five following years. But, 
in his Cours de LitUrature, taking up Racine's plays one 
by one, La Harpe develops some happy resources of 
analysis, and he educates his audiences. The ancient 
French tragedy (I say ancient, because it no longer exists) 
had its rules, its artifices, its proprieties, which Racine 
especially knew and carried to perfection, and of which 
he became the accomplished exemplar. Next to Voltaire, 
La Harpe understood and felt them better than any- 
body, and he is the best guide indeed, as soon as we 
try to enter into the economy itself and into each part of 
this class of pathetic and learned composition. Nowadays, ■ 
even when we see Phidre, vre are hardly sensible to any- 
thing but the three or four great scenes and the admirable 
style ; but the order of the piece, the succession of inter- 
mediary scenes, their arrangement and a crowd of details 
no longer appeal to us ; we no longer completely enter into 
them. We know too well the effect of tliis arrangement, 
when it is no longer in the hands of Racine : that illusion 


1 GrimiD’s Correspondence. 
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is destroyed like so many others. Admiration for Racine 
still exists and always will exist ; but the religious feeling 
for Racine's class of work is attainted, and more than 
attainted. It was undiminished in La Harpe's time, 
and no one contributed more than he to environ it with 
just and lucid reasons. 

On other subjects near to Racine, he is incomplete ; he 
has little appreciation of Moli^re, and does not take as 
much account of high comedy as it deserves. On Bossuet, 
on Bourdaloue, on La RochefoucauUl and de Retz, we 
have gone ahead of him : his impressions and ideas of 
them arc such as might suggest themselves, after a first 
cursory reading, to a facilo, fluent, and eloquent mind. 
No matter ; it is well to have this first impression, though 
others have since gone more deeply into the subject ; it is 
well to follow his guulance, to accept and feel this first 
judgment, which is situated, if I may say so, in the very 
centre of French tradition ; it is well in a w’ord to have 
passed through La Harpe, even though for a moment only. 

Harjie is not a careful and studiously investigating 
critic, he is a more jirofessor, lucid and animated. He 
extends, he develops and applies Voltaire's principles of 
taste ; and though he has not Voltaire’s^sudden and 
piquant ideas, he has something of his clear, easy and 
natural charm. His expressions and ideas represent his 
first impressions ajpd those which are intelligible to the 
minds of all. He has the facile elegance that may be 
taught to a certain extent ; not the delicate and supreme 
elegance. He was eminently qualified to impart to the 
mind a first and general tincture. 

Such is my impression of the good and sound portions 
of the Cours de LitUrature, This Course suffered a serious 
accident, it was cut in two by the French Revolution. 
It was extremely disturbed by it (like many other things), 
and this disturbance shows itself in flagrant contradictions. 
We cannot be surprised at it, and it behoves those who 
hve in more tranquil times, but have not themselves been 
able to escape a few literary contradictions and retractions, 
to be a little indulgent to La Harpe's shortcomings in that 
respect. 

In the Cours de LitUrature, it was the eighteenth 
century that above all was the stage and the arena of 
La Harpe's struggles and combats, when he one day 
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became converted and turned round upon himself. He 
had been very advanced in his ideas on the Revolution ; 
it was not until ’93, and when he was personally warned by 
violence and thrown into prison, that he came to a stop. 
The scales then fell from his eyes, and the universal 
violence then appeared to him in all its hateful and 
criminal aspects. The religious idea also illumined him 
at this moment like a flash : he fell on his knees and wept. 
This sudden conversion of La Harpe, and the consideration 
of how much of the old Adam still remained, and what 
modifications it worked within him, deserves a special 
moral study. Never did a convert put less apparent 
constraint upon himself, hi^ disposition and humours, 
even^his sensualities (at least in respect of good cheer). 
But {his animosities, above all, seemed to have only 
changed their object and direction, and become more 
aggravated. When he left the prison at the age of fifty- 
five, he was more ardent, more inflamed than ever, in- 
candescent as a young man, or perhaps already as an old 
one. His brain had evidently lost its perfect health and 
balance ; he had received a shock. His vanity was con- 
tinually in a state of over-excitement, and was blended 
with singular* effusions of humility. On the 3 1 December 
1794 he again mounted his desk at the Lyc^e, declaring a 
courageous war against the hardly subdued and still 
menacing tyrants of reason, of morality, of letters and arts ; 
he inveighed against the revolutionary language in a 
language which was in its turn slightly influenced by it. 
He forgot that he himself, La Harpe, had appeared in that 
very chair, about two years previously, in the red cap of 
liberty. That war which he had declared against the 
political oppressors of the old order, he continued with 
the same vigour in the literary order against the propa- 
gators of philosophical ideas, whom he had come to 
consider as the prime authors of the mischief. In spite 
of declamatory excesses, which savour of reaction, this 
second half of the Cours de Littirature offers some bits 
that are full of verve and a warm sincerity, as well as some 
portions of good criticism. 

La Harpe’s sin lies not in the fact of his having 
changed, but in the fact that he expresses himself in his 
new frame of mind with the same blind and despotic 
confidence, nay with much more assurance than he had 
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shown in his first form of thought. He only persisted 
more and more and every day became strengthened in his 
natural disposition to impose upon himself and others, 
when he spoke, an invariable conviction. It seemed as if 
experience had not taught him * that what has appeared 
to us to be true at one time, may seem wrong at another.' ^ 
He continued to live for some years in this state of 
honourable, but rather unhealthy exaltation, which is 
reflected in his last writings, and died on the 1 1 February 
1803, at the age of sixty-four only. 

With all his faults and all his natural imperfections, 
giving a dying hand to Chateaubriand, to Fontanes, to the 
whole of that young literary group who had the future 
in their hands, he handed on the living torch of tradition, 
and he veritied Voltaire’s first prognostic : ‘ Whatever 
may happen, I regard you as the restorer of Belles- 
lettres.' That is a magnificent word, but it is just after all 
(if wo consider his role and influence as a whole), and should 
be engraved on his tomb. 

I will say here, as I dul in the case of the Cardinal de 
Retz : this is only a sketch and a first article, and it needs 
a second to settle many particulars and to develop my 
judgments. 


1 Volncy, in his Reply to Dr. Priestley. 
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Monday, 17 November 1851. 

There is so much to say abput La Harpe, that I must 
needs return to him. I have merely touched upon I^a Harpe 
the convert ; but, before considering him from this point 
of view, I must ask leave to recall to the generations that 
have forgotten them, or have never perhaps known them, 
some of the anecdotes 'which circulated in the literary 
world ftfty years ago, and some of which will not fail to 
please. 

Every man of letters properly speaking, if he has been 
celebrated and has exercised an influence on his time, 
if he has been*a centre to any degree, excites more curiosity 
and gives rise to more gossip and interest of different 
kinds than he often deserves. On those who liave written 
much, especially if they have critici|ed other writers, 
much is written. The pen calls for the pen, and interested 
vanities are given to much babbling. On Malherbe, 
on Boileau, on Pope, on Johnson, not content with 
judging them by their works, men have written books, 
they have gathered their most insignilicant sayings, they 
have studied and pursued them even in the details of 
their domestic life. La Harpe, who is not by a long way 
in the foremost rank of this group of critic-poets, but 
who belongs to it in a certain degree, lias slmred this 
honour and this disadvantage. From the very beginning 
of his career, though he seemed to aspire mainly to the 
fame of the tragic poet, there was something about him 
which revealed the critic and the arbiter, and which 
excluded the idea of comradeship : that was unpleasant, 
and, even before he assumed the sceptre or the ferule in 
the Mercure and elsewhere, he was treated without 
any indulgence, and almost as a common enemy. 

c.L. — ^vm. 97 H 
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There sprang up at once quite a series of anecdotes 
and, as it were, a cycle of legends about his early years. 
People went so far as to say that on the day of his christen- 
ing, and during the ceremony, he announced his irascible 
character by his cries, and foreshadowed his future liking 
for literary squabbles. On the eve of his debut on the 
stage, when his tragedy Warwick was about to he per- 
formed (November 1763), he already had, thanks to his 
good friends the authors, a frightful reputation ; they 
would tell, with exaggerations, the story of the satire 
he com]>oscd on leaving college : * This little enormity, 
says Colle in his Journal, has been confirmed to me by 
two or three persons, and I have never known anybody to 
contradict or deny the fact.’ When this tragedy of 
Warwick, which had been quite a success in spite of all, 
w.'is revived in January 1765, the enemies arranged 
matters so well, that the fifth act was hooted : * I have 
never in all my life, says this same C0II6, seen such a 
rebuft happen to a revival ; it is ordinarily the other way, 
the applause increases instead of diminishing. M, de 
Harpe must liave a particular secret for making more 
enemies than other men.* When he published his second 
tragedy, Ttntoleon, La Harpe felt obliged tc preface it by 
an explicit justification of the college satire which was 
imputed to him as a crime, and he added a few sensible 
reflections which give us a very good picture of the moment 
when it appeared f 

* It is the prevailing fashion to-day, he said, to be witty. . . . Whilst 
there is a small number of writers who reflect honour and brilliancy on 
the nation, there is a much larger number of obscure writers, poss^sed 
with the mania of being authors, without any qualifications and without 
any study, who have formed a sort of league to be avenged upon the 
oblivious public, and upon the real men of letters who know them not. 
They have agreed to regard each other as geniuses, and through frequent 
repetition they have come to believe it. They have decided that honesty 
0/ soul consists in praising whatever is not praiseworthy, in applauding 
with all their strength when others are bored. They have dedded that 
the man who has the audacity not to be as enamoured with their works 
as they are themselves, is a man 0/ a fnfhtful character, anthout amenify. 
Without moderation, Without respect for the laws of society : in a word, 
•without honesty ; that is the term.' 

Observation and expression could not be better. Only 
it is unfortunate that this just severity against the 
second-rate literature of the day should appear at the 

''d of a tragedy that had been, and deserved to be. 
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hksccl, and not at the head of an excellent satire in the 
manner of Despr^aux. When a man aims at playing the 
part of a Despr6aux, he should not confound it with 
that of a Pradon. La Harpe had not the firmness and 
power of taste to be sensible of it, or to limit his question- 
able pretensions, and confine himself to his only and true 
vocation. 

This tragedy of Thmlion was, from the very first day 
(i August 1764), ‘heard, judged and condemned by the 
public with great tranquillity,* with the exception of two 
or three applauded passages. Before the second perform- 
ance the play was stopped owing to Le Kain*s indisposi- 
tion ; the public were greatly amused when they heard 
that the indisposition was the result of a sprain he received 
in the Rue de La Harpe* Our author's life or his legendary 
cycle, embroidered by his enemies, is full of this kind of 
appropriateness and embellishments. 

Another untimely piece of ill-luck for La Harpe, who 
was poor and, according to Colie, ‘ one of the least well-off 
of authors/ was his marriage about the time of the 
production of TimoUon. * He has just married, says 
Grimm, the jJanghter of a coffee-house keeper, and 
a poetess. A poor tragedy and a marriage, that makes 
two follies one after another.' 

In taking this unwise step, La Harpe however testified 
to his probity and generosity. The •demoiselle .Maric- 
Marthe Monmayeux, daughter of a coffee-house keeper 
in the Rue des Quatre-Vents, in whose house he lodged, 
was enceinte by him, and he does not appear to have 
made her any promises. He did his duty, however, like 
a gentleman, and married at twenty-five (22 November 
1764). neither he nor she having any fortune. This 
marriage of love and poetry was by the way one of the 
least happy. They had two children who did not survive. 
When, at the time of the Revolution, thirty years after, 
dissolution of the marriage became passible, La Harpe 
sued for a divorce on the plea of incompatibility of temper, 
and obtained it on the 29 March 1793. Within two years 
after Madame Monmayeux died at ^int-Germain-en-Laye 
(ix November 1794), and it was publicly rumoured that 
she had killed herself. La Harpe was not satisfied with 
that first trial ; he married again at the age of fifty-eight 
<9 August 1797) a young and pretty woman of twenty- 
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three ; but this time it was the young woman who sued 
for a divorce, and withdrew after three weeks of conjugal 
trial or, as it was said, of resistance. 

To come back to the young La Harpe, newly married 
and often enough hissed, it may be imagined that this un- 
even and necessitous existence was not of a nature to inspire 
consideration or respect. Dependent on the world, on the 
salons and even the publishers, he would have needed a 
great art, a sj>irit of adroitness and conciliation to raise 
himself insensibly to the degree of authority to which 
he aspired, and he had nothing to recommend him but 
great harshness and austerity of character : 

Impiger, icacuadus, iacxorabilis, acer, 

somebody said of him as of Achilles. A very real drawback 
to the part he aimed at was his small stature. Physical 
qualities have a much greater influence from the moral 
point of view than is imagined. That is the way with 
humanity : a tone that is easily overlooked in a tall 
man, cannot be equally pardoned in a small one. Pope 
could have told <1. tale about it in his day. So with La 
Harpe. The authors he criticised (and !• am ashamed 
of them) very often had recourse to threats : * People 
laugh at a dwarf who stiffens himself to look big, wrote 
Dorat, and when he becomes a nuisance, a fillip will do 
for him.’ A sorry author of the day, Blin de Sainmore^ 
is even supposed to have come to blows with La Harpe 
in the street (February 1774). This kind of brutality 
greatly amused the gallery and was regarded in the light 
of a Carnival jest. 

Our literary manners (though they are not excellent) 
have become, 1 am pleased to remark, more seemly and 
dignified. No doubt the vanity of criticised authors is 
at bottom the same as it was in the time of Blin de 
Sainmore. Many a tragic author of five feet six inches 
might sometimes be tempted to crush a critic who is only 
five feet high : but he would not dare. The gallery would 
not laugh as they used to do, and the man of letters, 
having ceased to be a separate species, has gained in real 
equality. 

More dangerous for La Harpe than the coarse violence 
of a Blin de Sainmore, were the good poems and epigrams 
of which he frequently formed the theme, and from i^hich 
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his memory still suffers to a certain degree. Never, for 
example, will these lines of Gilbert's A pologie be forgotten, 
in which that spirited poet, who had a future before him, 
justified himself for calling the masks by their name : 

Si j’evoqiK* jamais clu fond de son journal 
Dcs sophistes du tomps I’adulateur banal ; 

Lorsque son nom suffit pour exciter )c rire, 

Dfiis-jii, ail lieu dc La Harpe, obs'^ur^ment C’crirc : 

C'est ce. p^Ut rimfur de iant de prit enfle, 
siffU pour %es vers, pour sa prose siffli, 
out nteurtri des fauv pas de sa muse traqique, 

Tomba de chute en chute au trdne academtgue 

Ces detours sont d'un lachc et malin d^tcacteur. . . . 

• 

Such lines are arrows which the wounded, willy-nilly, 
carries with him into the future. But of all those who 
took La Harpe to task, none did so with as much pleasure 
and vindictive delight as Le Brun. Le Brun was a real 
poet, of the race of lyrics. A friend and precursor of 
Andre Chenier, he was sensible how weak, incomplete 
and deficient was La Harpe’s taste, when he claimed to be 
a judge of poetry. In an Epistle la bonne ct la 
mauvaise plaisanteric, drawing a line of distinction between 
what is permissible and what is forbidden in pleasantry, 
he came to choose La Harpe as an example in the following 
excellent passage, of which I quoted the beginning the 
other day : • 

De La Harpe, a-t-on dit, rimpertinent visage 
Appellc le souflSet. Ce mot nk‘St qu'un outrage. 

Je veux qu'UQ trait plus doux, Hgcr, inatteadu, 

Krappe I'orgueil d'un fat plaisamment confondu. 

Dites : Ce froid rimeur se caresse lui-mimc ; 

Au dHaut du public, il cst juste qu'il s'atme ; 

11 s'est sign6 grand homme, et sc dit immortel 
Au Mercure ! — Ccs mots n'ont rien qui soit cruel. 

i adis U me louait dans sa prose enfantine ; 

[ais, dLx fois repouss# du trdne de Racine, 

II boude ; et son d^pit m’a, dit-on, harcel^. 

L’ingrat ! j'^tais le seul qui ne I’eQt pas sifil^. 

Le Brun, in the pride of his solitary consciousness, smiled 
with pity when he heard somebody say that La Harpe’s 
poetry had something of the * style of Jean Racine ' : 
but when La Harpe, following Voltaire's example, went so 
far as to speak lightly of the great Corneille. ' the turgid 
reasoner,' as he is called in the Ferney Correspondence, 
oh! then Le Brun, who was of Malherbe's lineage, was 
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seized with indignation, and chastised the irreverence 
in this epigram, one of the finest that I know : 

Si!K La. Harps, 

Out vfjtatl de parler du grand Corneille avec irrcvirenee. 

Cn petit bnmine, h. son petit compas, 

Veut sans pudetir asscrvir Ic g^nie , 

Au buS du Pindo il trotte h petits pas, 

I'l croit franchir Ics sommets d’Aonie. 

Au Rfand Conieille il a fait avanic ; I 
Mats, h vrai dire, or riait aux Eclats 
fV voir ce nain mosi irer un Atlas, 

Kt rodoublant ses efforts de Pygmcc, 
nurl<*sqiicment roidirses petits bras 
Pour ^touffer si Ifau c renommee. 

Le Brun never more clearly proved the elevation of his 
talent than by this short dizatn, and we may say that he 
carried grandeur even into the epigram. 

One recovers from Dorat and the shafts hurled by 
adversaries of his calibre ; but one remains cru^ed under 
blows like these of Le Brim. The great complete critics, 
Horace, Desprdaux. Pope, never suffered such lines to be 
written outside of their ken or against themselves. If 
they did not write all the good poetry of their time, they 
at least favoured, aided and protected it ; above all they 
never allowed anybody the opportunity or the glory of 
imagining such c^uel and immortal lines against them- 
selves. 

There was a day when it %vas neither Le Brun, nor 
Gilbert, but the public en masse who indulged their 
sarcasm against La Harpe : that was the very day of his 
reception at the French Academy (20 June 1776). We 
have witnessed in our time more than one of these 
Academic receptions in which the Director was pleased 
to treat the new member perhaps rather too much like a 
novice or a patient. In these cases, the public are always a 
])arty in the sarcasm ; when once they are disposed to be 
malicious, they show no pity. This was La Harpers 
experience. He succeeded Colardeau : Marmontel, whose 
duty it was to receive him, naturally pronounced a eulogy 
on his predecessor. He described Colardeau as resembling 
his writings, mild, sentimental, modest, pained by 
criticism and determined never to exercise it agaixist 
another : * There, Sir, we see an interesting character in 
a man of tetters / ' These simple words became the signal 
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for general applause, and. from that moment, the whole 
of Marmontel's address was taken for a piece of banter, 
and turned against the newly elected member : * The 
man of letters whom you are replacing, — peaceable , — 
modest, — indulgent, — or at least careful not to make the 
opinion he had of himself painful to others — revealed him- 
self by happy talents. . . At each of these words of 
flattery of the defunct, Marmontcl was interrupted, and he 
became malicious in his turn, more malicious no doubt 
than he had intended to be, and encouraged interruption 
by emphasising the pauses. La Harpe meanwhile put a 
good face upon the matter, although he was tempted at one 
moment, as he confessed afterwards, to rise and apos- 
trophise the public. The scene would then have been 
Complete. As it was, this reception at the Academy was a 
kind of execution. Such a mishap never happens to the 
superior guides of public opinion ; in decisive circum- 
stances they recover all their allies, and they have the 
public on their side. 

We begin to perceive more and more clearly, it seems 
to me, that La Harpe, in spile of some estimable and 
useful qualittes, never attained to the heights of his art, 
and always offered a flank to attack. He was never able, 
or at least only on rare occasions was he able to seize all 
the authority of the critic’s function, even the transitory 
and temporary side of it. I come ^o the singular cir- 
cumstances which marked liis conduct during the Kevolu- 
tion, and which decisively prove that in moral respects 
too he lacked something, that he wanted a few more 
inches to reach the stature of those whose courage 
dominates events and who are not carried away by 
them. 

Duclos terminated his Hisioirc do Louis XI with the 
words : * When weighed in the balance, he was a king.’ 
Gaillard, recalling these w'ords, tries to apply them to 
La Harpe, and says that * taking him all in all, he w^as a 
man.' Certainly, taking him all in all, and especially 
for his contemporaries, M. de La Harpe was somebody, and 
I think I made that sufficiently clear in my first criticism. 
Still he was wanting in several of the qualities which are 
essential to form the character of a man, moderation, 
balafice, a right knowledge when to stop, wise reflection, 
memory of the past, and the last eleven or twelve years 
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of his life showed that impossibility of maturing which 
is the inhrmity of some living organisations. 

Voltaire, though he lavishes all sorts of praises. on his 
disciple, let slip a terrible word, since it goes to the very 
bottom of the man in La Harpe : ' He is an oven that always 
heats and in which nothing ts cooked.* And it is a fact that 
with La Harpe there was at all times an expenditure of 
heat that was entirely sterile, and out of proportion with 
the result. 

He was at first carried away by the Revolution ; nothing 
was more natural or even more legitimate and excusable 
at the beginning. But La Harpe did not stop at the good 
days or what might have been regarded as the good days : 
his enthusiasm survived the lo August, the 2 September, 
the 21 January. A series of texts have been collected 
from his articles in the Mercure, which go to show that 
until 1793, ®ven till the beginning of 1794,^ his 
extravagant declamation was equal to anything that any- 
body could desire at the time. He never ceased to denounce, 
in phrases worthy of the old and fiery Raynal, * the 
superstition, as he says, which transforms man into a beast, 
the fanaticism which makes him a savage beast, the 
despotism which makes him a beast of burden* But once 

1 The Journal de la Librairie of Saturday the 14 December 1833 
contams the following indication which we owe to M. Ravencl ; 

•The Catalogue of M, Laya’s books comprised, under No. 285, the 
Histoire de la Revolution frangaise, by M. Thiers ; this copy was covered 
with pencil notes, some of which 1 thought curious ; 1 will quote one 
concerning La Harpe. It is known that after professing principles of 
the most exaggerated republicanism. La Harpe became one of its most 
passionate opponents. His Cours de LitUrature is full of violent diatribes 
against the men whose opinions he had long shared. Robespierre es- 
pecially became the object of his hardest blows : ** A Robe'spierre i he 
exclaims, a Robespierre I (since I must stoop to this infamous name, which 
1 cannot utter without doing violence as it were to the profound contempt 
I have always felt for him, and vhich he was not unaware of) a Rob^ 
spierre t etc.’* If we are to believe Laya, and there ts no reason to doubt 
his assertion, l.a Harpe here plumes himself on a courage which he did 
not possess. There was found, in fact, among the papers seized at 
Robttpietre’s house, a letter, full of fawning expressions, which La Harpe 
wrote him on the occasion of the speech he delivered, on the ao Prairial of 
the year II, in honour of the Supreme Being. This letter does not appear 
among those which were printed in the Report of Courtois (drawn up by 
Lava), because that deputy, says the note, had the weakness to feturn it 
to La Harpe. 

* This fact, already revealed by M. Garat {Mdmoires hisiorutues suf 
la Vie de A/. Suard, vol. ii, page 339), acquires a new degree of certainty 
from Laya*s testimony.* 
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thrown into prison (April 1794), detained at the Luxem- 
bourg. La Harpc, in spite of that austere personality 
that we know, was more astonished than anybody at 
having been got at ; the idea of death appearetl before 
him, his imagination drew a picture ; he fell a prey to a 
great tumult, and, in this upheaval of his whole being, he 
felt a revolution working within him : he was struck 
by lightning, as it were, by what they call the Grace of 
God, which bowled him over and turned him inside out. 
This inner revolution, sudden as it may Iiave appeared, 
had been prepared some weeks beforehand by some 
companions in captivity ; two bishops are mentioned as 
having contributed towards* it, the Bishop of Montauban 
and the Bishop of Saint-Brieuc, not forgetting ‘ the fair 
and interesting widow of Comte Stanislas de Clermont- 
Tonnerre.* Under these combined influences, La Harpe 
had begun to read for the first time the holy books, the 
Psalms, the Imitation of Jesus Christ, when he received the 
decisive inner shock which he has described in these 
terms : 

* 1 wasYin my prison, alone in my Utile chamber anfl in a state of 
deep melancbolir. For some days 1 had been readins; tlie Psalms, the 
Gospel, and a few good books. Their effect w.is rapid, though gradual. 
I was already restored to Faith, I saw a new light, but it ternhed me and 
threw me into a state of consternation by showing mo a gulf, that of 
forty years of error. 1 saw the whole disease and no ri'iiif'cly. No one 
near me to offer me the succoiir of Religion. the one side my life lay 
before mv eyes, as 1 saw it by the torchlight oT the lK*a\only truth, and 
on the other side death, that death which 1 awaited every day, the death 
which so many were then suffering. The priest no longer appeared on the 
scaffold to comfort the dying : be only ascended it to me<‘t his own death. 
Full of these afflicting thoughts, my heart was cast down, and addresser! 
itself secretly to God, whom I had just found, and whom I hardly knew 
as yet. I said to him : What must I do ? What is to become of me ? 
I had the Imiiahon on my table, and I bad been told that in that excellent 
book I should often find the answer to my thoughts. I open it at random, 
and my eyes light on these words : Behold me, my Son ! I come to you 
because you have called upon me. I read no more ; the sudden impression 
1 felt is beyond all expression, and it is as impossible to describe it as to 
forget it. 1 fell with my face to the ground, bathed in tears, choked with 
aol^ uttering cries and broken words. 1 felt my heart swelled and 
relieved, but at the same time as if ready to crack. Assailed by a throng 
of ideas and feelings, 1 wept for a long time, though I have no recollection 
of this situation, except that, without any comparison, it was the most 
violent and blissful sensation that my heart had ever felt, and these 
irords, Behold me, my Son / never ceased to re-ccho in my soul, and to 
powerfully stir all my faculties.’ 

Whatever we may think of this singular kind of emotion 
that La Harpe here confesses, and which recalls many 
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other analogous examples in the spiritual order, we cannot 
suspect its sincerity, and it is a pity that his subsequent 
conduct did not better correspond to a revolution of the 
heart described in so touching a manner. But, instead of 
coming to the conclusion that after being so forcibly 
mistaken he could not do better than repent and hold his 
peace, La Harpe never even dreamed of imposing upon 
himself this mortification of silence, the most painful of all 
for one's self-esteem, and we sec him, on leaving his prison, 
rushing witli more fervour than ever into every fray ; his 
ardour had only changed its watchword and banner. He 
engaged in a fresh controversy with Marie- Joseph Ch6nier, 
the mouthpiece of the Convention ; he made war upon 
the Convention itself. On the eve of the 13 Vendemiaire, 
he had the honour of being mentioned in the Metnoifs 
of Napoleon at the head of the most virulent orators who 
occupied the tribunes of the forty-eight Paris Sections 
and stirred up the Royalist insurrection. We see liim 
multiplying his energies in these stormy year^, recovering 
at the Lycee, at the Normal Schools to which he had 
been apj^ointed professor, some of his facile and lucid 
literary inspirations, and at the same time spreading 
himself and becoming more and more exalted in newspaper 
politics. The 18 Fructidor, which struck him and obliged 
him to hide in the country, restored him for a time to a 
state of calm and 8. better mental and physical health. 
When La Harpe was in Paris he could not resist the 
society which took him up again, and, as he had little 
self-control, he yielded to his inclinations, to his weakness 
for the pleasures of the table, ever ready afterwards to 
repent of his relapses. We can imagine hLs, enemies 
chuckling over these inconsistencies. Colnet, in a witty 
and humorous little volume he wrote on La Harpe’s falls 
and relapses {Correspondance turque), describes him at 
table, in the very act of indulging his gluttony, then 
repenting of it and immediately relapsing. It is quite 
a little comedy scene very w'ell conducted. La Harpe 
is represented as seated at the table of a rich banker^ 
shortly before the dessert ; he is in that happy dispc»ition 
of the heart and the stomach which makes a man indul- 
gent : the repast had lacked none of the things that he 
loved ; he was reconciled with his fellow-man ; he was 
ready to find wit in Saint-Ange, judgment in Mercier, 
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decency in Retif, mildness of disposition in Blm de Sain- 
more ; in short, he was ready to admit talent in others 
besides himself, when suddenly he rose from the table 
and disappeared : 


' After rather a long absence, the mistress of the house sent somebody 
to look for him : he could not be found. Surprised, uneasy, she leaves 
the table, goes all over the house in the fear of some accident having 
happened to him (he was very subject to accidents) ; at last she finds 
M. de La Harpe in a little retired chamber, on bis knees before a pier>tab1e 
on which two candles were burning. Astonished at this attitude of pro- 
found grief, she asked the cause of it ; through a thousand sobs the holy 
man said : 


* “ Madame, how could 1 help not being broken-hearted ? How could 
I help groaning when 1 think of the excellent dinner that 1 have had the 
misfortune to eat ? I have part^en of a rich soup, two cutlets fried 
in bread-crumbs and done to a turn, the eye and chaps of a beautifully 
white calf's head, a piece from tlie side and gills of that pike to which 
you helped me with your own hands : 1 declined nothing, because the 
will of God and of pretty women must be done ; I did honour to three 
courses : in a word, I have dined, unworthy creature that I am, ns well 
as a bishop, and now I cannot help thinking (wif/i more fears) of the cruel 
privations that arc suffered by so many poor priests without any tithes, 
so many canohs without a living, who have not perhaps even an omelette 
au lard, and who will dine badly from now to eternity, if Providence 
does not come to their aid. {Madame prepares to go.) 

* ** But no doubt they are waiting for you at dessert : alas I mon Dteu f 
I wager that the dessert is superb ; for you arc so kind, so careful — an 
Angel of comfort in this vale of tears I Must I then go and still eat 
some compote, some marchpane, some fruit ; and 1 know not what ? 
must I go and drink of those unfortunate wines (and yours are of the best 
vintages), while those poor priests . . . — But the I^rd will not forsake his 
people. — You will force me perhaps to take aoffee (and no doubt it is 
Mocha) : I hope at least it will be served nice and not. . . . The poor 
men, if they knew how 1 share their miseries I . . . But, I entreat you, 
only a thimbleful of liqueur (I know you have the AVest Indian). ... 1 
pray God to give them every day the same patience he grants to me : 
It has become a very rare quality to support so many tribulations. . . . 
A little crime des Barbades, if you don’t mind. ... I know some very 
worthy priests. . . . — But the life of a Christian is nothing but tribulation, 
and I must not murmur against the will of Heaven : 1 will follow you." ' 


It is a good scene ; overcharged, but what does it 
matter ? it is pure comedy. I will say of it what I have 
said of Gilbert's and Lc Brun’s lines against La Harpe : 
it is unfortunate that he should have lent a handle to it, 
since no great critic or judicious mind of the first rank 
will order his life in such a w'ay as to have the scoffers, 
the men of wit, against him. 

When it was known that La Harpe, divorced and a 
widower, had entered into a second marriage on the 
9 August 1797 with a young and pretty woman (Made-^ 
moisdle de Hatte-Longuerue), and almost immediately 
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after that the young wife was suing for a divorce on the 
ground that she was deceived by her mother in the 
choice of a husband, I leave the reader to imagine whether 
the scoffers thought themselves beaten. La Harpe, by 
the way, took this second conjugal check and this affront 
in all humility. 1 have before me a letter which he wrote 
to Madame R6camier, who, with her good grace at all 
times, had tried to be a mediator : 

* You know b«*ttcr than anybody, wrote La Harpe to her, how pure 
were ray intentions in this unhappy business, althouf;h|my conduct was 
not wise. My confidence was blind, and has been shamefully abused. 
1 have been deceived in every way by her whose good 1 only desired, and 
God has used her to punish me for the ill 1 have done to others. His 
willfbe done I * 

This very humble and pacific letter might offer proofs, 
if any were needed, of La IIarpc*s tone and religious senti- 
ments when he had time to look into his own heart and 
reason with himself. But in general, in his behaviour, the 
petulance of humour got the better of liim and formed 
an obstacle in the convert‘s path. 

Here is a very true story wliich I have had more than 
once from the lips of the amiable lady who was a witness 
of it and an accomplice to a small extent. •We may see 
in it a fresh proof of La Harpe*s sincerity in his incomplete 
but genuine conversion. The scene was laid in the 
Chateau of Clichy, where Madame R6camier was spending 
the summer : La Harpe had gone there for a few days. 
The company were wondering (as all the world was 
wondering at the time) whether his conversion was as 
sincere as it appeared to be, and they resolved to test it. 
It was the time of mystifications, and they invented one 
which appeared perfectly fair to these lively apd light- 
hearted young people. It was known that La Harpe 
had always been very fond of the fair sex, that that was 
one of his chief weaknesses. A nephew of Madame 
R6camier, a very young and apparently very pretty 
nephew, was to dress as a woman, as a pretty lady, and in 
this disguise to take possession of La Harpe’s bedroom. 
They prepared quite a long story to serve as an excuse for 
this unexpected intrusion ; * She was to say that she had 
come from Paris, that she had an urgent service to ask 
of him, that she could not make up her mind to wait till 
next day, etc.’ In short, in the evening M. de La Harpe 
withdraws from the drawing-room and ascends to nis 
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apartments. Some inquisitive and mystery-loving eaves- 
droppers are already in ambush behind the screens to en- 
joy the scene. But what was the astonishment, the regret 
and perhaps the remorse of these frolicsome young persons, 
including the supposed lady who was sitting in a corner 
by the chimney,|to see La Harpe enter without looking 
about him and simply go down on his knees to say his 
prayers, which were long drawn out 1 When he got up 
and. approaching his bed, perceived the lady, he started 
back in surprise. But the latter tried in vain to stammer 
a few words of her part, M. de La Harpe cut her short, 
pointed out that this was neither the time nor the place 
to hear her, put her off till to-morrow and politely showed 
her to the door. Next day he made no mention to anybody 
in the chateau of this visit, and nobody spoke of it to him. 

There was however something that was dearer to the 
heart of the converted La Harpe than the love of fair ladies 
and good cheer, that was the literary passion properly 
speaking, the itching to criticise, and he was never able 
to resist it. He gave a proof of it when in 1 8o i he published 
the four volumes of the secret Correspondence he had once 
maintained >yth the Court of Russia, at the period of what 
he called his errors. He published pell-mell even his errors,, 
his judgments on his neighbour, all his calumnies of free 
criticism, suppressing a very small part of them. He could 
not bear to think of any of his writings being wasted. 
The littirateur in him survived everything else and woulrl 
not sacrifice himself even to the Christian. The appear- 
ance of these volumes caused a terrible sensation and had 
a semi-scandalous success. Still good and convenient 
to consult for the men of the profession, their salt lias- 
long evaporated. 

The publication of this Correspondence reawakened alL 
the hostilities against the author by recalling all his 
contradictions at once. Palissot published for the i 
January 1802 a little pamphlet with the title : £trenn£S. 
A. M. DE La Harpe, d V occasion de sa hrillante rentrie dans 
le sein de la philosophies (He addressed to him, as in a 
satiric bouquet,aselectionof his most piquant recantations. )i 
About the same time Marie-Joseph Chenier published hi.s 
satire, Les nouveaux Saints, in which La Harpe plays a. 
great part, and is made to say : 

Avant.Dieu, j'ai jug€ les vivanti et les morts. 
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It would seem indeed as If, like that Roman emperor who 
ilesired to die standing, La Harpe had said to himself in 
his literary passion : * It is right that a critic (even a 
converted critic) should die criticising.* 

During the lortnight that I have been living with La 
Harpe, I have been asking myself (leaving aside the gooii 
parts of the Cours de Litter atuve which still form useful 
reading in youth) what pages of his could bo offered to-day 
to his friends as well as to his enemies, what unquestion- 
able sample of his talent as a talker, as a writer, as a man 
^o, at least while professing, had a certain dramatic 
swret, and had the power of captivating. We have 
become difficult to please and have acquired strong tastes ; 
wo like strong things, strong in colour, if not in nature and 
feeling. After due consideration and much search, I 
luivc come to the conclusion that the work most calculated 
to find favour with all is his Prophetierde Cazotte^ a few 
pages that were found among his papers and published 
after his death. In respect of invention and style it is, in 
my opinion, his masterpiece, and I will ask' permission 
here to recall the framework, the design and the occasion : 

* It spcms to me as if it were only yesterday, and ytt’it was at the 
hcKmmng of 1788. Wo were dining with one of our confr^cs of the 
Academy, a grand ^eignenr and a man of wit. The company was numer- 
ous and of every condition, courtiers, men of the gown, men of letters, 
Academicians, etc. As usual, we had enjoyed good cheer. At dessert, 
the wines of Malmsey and. Constantia imparted to the social gaiety that 
additional freedom which did not always preserve tlie tone of good 
&>ocicty : society had come to that point when everything is permitted 
that will raise a laugh. Chamfort had read to us some of his impious and 
licentious Tales, and the grand ladies had listened without even using 
tlieir fans. Then followed a deluge of pleasantries on religion; one 
Cl noted a passage from the Pucellc ; another recalled those phtlosophie 
lines of IJiderot. . . . The conversation becomes more serious, the 
•company break out into admiration of the Revolution whi^ Voltaire 
had brought about, and they agree that that is his first title to fame : 

He has set the tone to his century, and is read in the antechamber as 
in'tthe salon.*' One of the company told us, with much laughter, that his 
barber had said to him, while, powdering his hair, ** Do you see, Sir, though 
i am only a miserable blood-letter, / have no more religion than another,” 
They come to the conclusion that it will not be long before the Revolution 
is consummated ; that superstition and fanaticism must positively give 
may to philosophy, and they begin to calculate when it is likely to occur 
and which of the present company will witness the reign of reason. . . . 

* There was only one of the guests who had not shared in the gaiety 
of this conversation, and had even let fall a few quiet sarcasms on our 
hno enthusiasm. It was Cazotte, a pleasant but eccentric mao, who was 
unfortunately infatuated with the visionary ideas of the Illuminati. He 
raises his voice, and says in the most serious tone : Gentlemen, yon 
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may rest satisfied, you will all see this great and sublime Revolution that 
y6u desire so much. You know that 1 am a bit of a prophet ; 1 repeat 
th^t you will see it.*' ' 

Here the company protest ; they ridicule Cazotte ; they 
provoke him, they force him to say that he knows what 
will happen to each of them in this future Revolution. 
Conclorcet is the first to cliallenge him ; he receives his 
death sentence : 

‘ “Ah ! let us sf-e, says Coiidorcct with his slv and silly look and laugh, 
a. philosopher is not afraid to a prophet.'* — “ You, Monsieur de Condor- 

cet, will expire stretchcil on the floor of a dungeon ; you will ilie of the 
poison you have taken in order to escape the h.ingniaii, the poison whi^. 
the happiness of the^timc will force you always to carry on your person.'’' 

There is some astonishment at this kind of pleasantry 
told in so serious a tone, then they are reassured, knowing 
that the good Cazotte is given to dreaming. This time 
it is Chamfort who returns to the charge with the laugh of 
sarcasm (for the character and tone of each interlocutor 
are very well observed), and he receives his answer in his 
turn : • 

' “ You, Monsieur de Chamfort, will cut your veins in twenty* two places 
with a razor, aud yet you will not die for some months after." ’ 

Then the tflrn comes to Vicq-d'Azyr, to M. de Nicolai, 
to Bailly, Malcsherbes, Roucher, who are all present : 
each in his curiosity touches Cazotte and receives his 
spark, and this spark is always the flash of lightning 
which kills. The word scaffold is the continual refrain. 

* “ — Oh ! it is a wager, they exclaim on all sides, lie has sworn to exter- 
minate us all." — “ No, it is not 1 who have sworn it." — " But we shall be 
all subjugated, it seems, by the Turks and Tartars ? " — “ By no means: 
I have told you: you will then be governed by philosophy alone, by 
reason alone." ' 

• 

Meanwhile it is La Harpe's turn, who was among the 
guests ; he had kept a little aloof : 

* " Here are miracles in plenty, he says at last, and you ilo not include 
me."— “ You will be there, replies Cazotte, and you will be the subject 
of a miracle at least as extraordinary : you will then be a Christian** 

At the word Christian one may imagine the exclama- 
tions and the laughter ; the faces, which had become 
serious, light up again : 

Ah I replied Chamfort, I am reassured ; if we are not to perish until 
La Harpe becomes a Cbristiao, we shall be immortal."' 
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Then comes the turn of the ladies. The Duchesse de 
Grammont, who is present at the dinner, begins to speak : 

* *' Come now. sho says, wc women arc lucky in not being concerned in 
revolutions. Not that we do not always meddle a little with thenk ; 
but it is understood that we shall not be held responsible, and o'lr sex . . 

— Your sex. Ladies, says Carotte, will not protect you this time ; and 
whether you imddle or not, you will be treated just like the. men, without 
auy diSereucu whatever.'” 

We may foresee the continuation of the .-cene and the 
dialogue. It now becomes more and more dramatic and 
terrible. Cazotte comes by degrees to make them under- 
hand that greater ladies than the Duchess wdll go 
to the scaliokl princesses of the blood, and even greater 
than these piiiicesscs. It is becoming more than a joke ; 
all pleasantry has ceased ; 

* “ You will the Duchesse dc Tirammont tries to say with irony, that 
he will not allow mo even a confessor.” — ” No, Madame, you will not have 
one, neither you nor anybody. The last coiulciuued who will be allowed 
a confessor by fa\our, will be . , 

* He slopped for a moment : — ** Well ! who is the happy mortal who 

will h.ive tins prero«ative > ” It is the only one that wiA be left to him, 

ami it will be the King of France • ” 

* The nustir ot the house got up suddenly, and everybody with 
him . . 

One shouhl read the whole of this Propiiecy, until the 
last word where (?azottc predicts his own end in more 
poetic and iigurative style. I liave reluctantly suppressed 
many details whicl^form connecting links. The scene is 
admirably carried through in every point ; there is not 
a superfluous and ineffective word. One should not forget 
even the postscript which is sometimes wrongfully omitted, 
since it gives to the story its true sense and its moral. 
Somebotly is made to ask La Harpe if this prediction is 
true, if all that has been told really happened. • 

* ” What do you call true ? Have you not seen it with your own eyes ? " 
— " Yes, the facts ; but the prediction, this extraordinary prophecy . . 

— *' That is to say that what appears to you the most marvellous, is the 
prophecy. You are mistaken.'” 

And, ■ '.fact, the miracle, the real wonder about it 
(acco’" ■ Jo La Harpe) is not Cazotte’s prophecy, which 

' 1, but that mass of unprecedented and mon- 

‘ fi which were accomplished to the letter, and 
make every one reflect who witnessed them : 

still unable, concludes La Harpe, to see in all that we have 
J more than what is called a revolution ; il you believe that 
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tbRt OQC is like any other, then you have neither read, nor reflected, nor 
felt. In this case, the prophecy itself, »/ ti had taken place, would only 
be one more miracle wasted upon yuu as upon others, and that b the 
greatest misfortune.' 

1 will not examine the reasoning, which is bold and 
inclines to introduce the supernatural because there has 
been something extraordinary : the only remark I will 
make now is that, on the day when La Harpe had the 
inspiration to write this powerful and spirited scene, 
his talent for the first time rose in proportion as his 
sensibilities were touched and his imagination impresseiL 
With his ProphMie de Cazotte in his hand, he may present 
himself even to a .stubborn generation to whom his 
Cours de Littirature is no loftger a living law : they will 
be satisfied with this single memorable page, and after 
reading it will salute him. 

On the lo February 1803, the <lay before his death. La 
Harpe added a declaration to his will : * I exhort all my 
fellow-countrymen, he said at the end, to entertain 
feelings of pdace and concord* It was high time, and the 
advice had something naive coming from the bellicose old 
man who had disputed and fought to the death. Thus 
he left it as a legacy to those who came after to exercise 
all the virtues that he had so effectually dispensed with. 
It was decreed that to the last, and even in the article 
of the will, there should be a grain of sarcasm in the 
conduct and language of the man who, though he had 
many of the qualities of a judge, can only be classed in the 
second rank of men of judgment. ' 1) 

ri 

1 During his last years La Harpe ^ve his lectures, not at the Lyc^ or 
the Ath^uie, but at the Hotel ue Bonneuil, la the Rue de Provence, 
near the Rue du Mont-DIanc. — He resided, at the end, in the Clottro 
Hotre-Dame : it was there that Chateaubriand, Fontanes, Gueneau de 
Mussy went to see him. — M. Pasquter, who bad followed bis lectures at 
Ihe Lycte since 17871 went to see him, and talked with him ; be brought 
him to speak about the G^nle du Chris/ianisme, of which he professed 
himself an admirer. La Harpe said : ' I am not so far from agreeing 
with you as you think. To judge a book, there is one certain test : when 
you have cut away all the defects, if groat beauties remain, then the work 
deservt'S to live. Apply this rule to th^ GMe du Ckns/ianisme, and yoo 
will ve that it will stand the test.' Party spirit, in La Harpi*, did not 
prejudice this final justice. 


C.L.— VIII. 
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Monday t 24 November 1851. 

This original and incoinplcte^poct is not unworthy of being 
remembered. Time and distance, whilst they quench 
prejudices, at the same time unfortunately weaken the 
interest that once attached to purely literary questions : 
this interest, however, may be revived, and become more 
rlur<ablc, in every true study that penetrates to the man 
himself. Twenty-live years ago, when a new school of 
lyric poetry announced itself with 6clat in France, Le Brun 
might have been studied as a precursor : ^ now that this 
lyric school lias run its course, and has given us more or 
less all that we could expect from it, Le Brun takes his 
place among those dead who are to be considered in them- 
selves, without any reference to the present and in all 
impartiality. * 

For those who would be inclined to doubt his talent 
it should suffice, it seems to me, to look at his bust in 
order to comprehend instantly that such a head cannot 
be associated wdth the idea of ordinary powers. He has 
more than the mask of the pwt : his physiognomy is 
striking, peculiar and characteristic. Long, thin, emaci- 
ated even, he has a handsome and severe brow, the arch 
and vault of his eyebrow are made to be the seat of 
thought, the nose is long, thin and delicate, the lip is 
likewise thin, and appears only to await the moment 
to discharge a cruel sl^ft. The chin is thrust forward and 
angular. All the lines of this remarkable face are hard, 
but clear and firm. If one has read little of Le Brun, and 
merely heard him spoken of, and then sees his bust, one can 

1 That is what I did in one of my first articles published in'the Xevue 
de Paris in 1829 (see the first volume of the Poriratis lUtiratres). 
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easil)r agree that he was anti must have been a poet. It 
remains to know what manner of poet he was. 

Ponce-Denis Eschouchard Lc Brun was born at Paris 
on the II August 1729 at the Hotel tie Conti (now the 
Mint). He was the son of a man ‘ who had at last attained 
to the post of valet de chambre to the Prince de Conti.' 
His family belonged to the small trading class of Paris 
and were honest shopkeepers. He was educated at the 
College ^lazarin, quite close to the Hdtel de Conti ; he 
had a brilliant school career, and showed early promise 
by his fondness for French poetry. Some poems of his 
written at that early period have survived. In 1749, at 
the age of twenty, he composed a piece that was to be read 
at the distribution of prizes. A schoolfellow of young 
Racine, grandson of the great dramatist, he received 
advice from Louis Racine, the author of the poem La 
Religion t and learned to attach himself to the poetic 
tradition of the seventeenth century more directly than 
was usual in his time. Lc Brun’s lirst Odes are consecrated 
to this young friend Racine, who gave up literature for 
commerce, and soon after perished in the Lisbon earth- 
ciuake in 1735, Th(5 latter event inspired Le Brun, who 
at the age of twenty-six took his place among the lyric 
poets. He composed two Odes on this occasion, and one 
particularly, Sur les Causes physiques des trcmhlemcnts de 
ter re (On the Physical Causes of Eatihquakes). He an- 
nounced himself as an emulator of Lucretius, and aspired 
to be a painter of Nature. As a young man he meditated 
a great poem on this subject, of which only fragments 
remain, Le Brun did not collect his works in his lifetime ; 
his odes and other poems were always published on 
separate Aeets. Those which became best known in 
the first part of his life were addressed to Voltaire an<l 
Buffon. 

Le Brun, having been appointed his private secretary 
by the Prince de Conti, and after he had been married 
a year, met in 1760 a niece of Corneille, in a state of 
poverty : he may be said to have discovered her, since 
it was he who brought her to the notice of Voltaire, and 
who started the agitation which resulted in the Com- 
mentary on Corneille. Le Brun, who had some grand 
sides to his talent, and whose lyrical instinct looked for 
themes all around him, greedily seized upon this one 
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which permitted him to call up the Shade of Corneille, and 
to bring it to Voltaire's notice. He did so in irregular 
stanzas, full of feeling, and animated by a generous 
inspiration and a rather fine magniloquence. Voltaire, 
thus appealed to, quivered and vibrated : without delay 
he called Corneille’s niece to him, and Le Brun remained, 
in public opinion, the honourable mediator and the god- 
father, so to say, who had brought about this adoption. 

From this time, however, unfortunate circumstances 
mingled with this worthy action, and betrayed the weak 
sides of I.e Brun's character. He had published his Ode 
(1760), together with his letters to Voltaire and the latter’s 
reply. Freron, in the Annit litUraire, did not miss this 
opportunity for criticism ; he rallied the lyric enthusiasm 
of the young poet, disregarded the real beauties in his Ode, 
and said in these very words : * I have had many odes 
passing through my hands ; but I have never yet read 
one as bad as this of M, Le Brun.’ He ended by recom- 
mending him like a schoolboy to take a course on the 
French language, and giving him the address of the 
professor. With regard to Voltaire and his entourage : ‘ I 
must confess, concluded Freron, that Mademoiselle will 
fall into good hands on leaving her convent.’ I pass 
over Voltaire’s anger at this remark, which he thought 
deserving of the pillory ; but Le Brun was no less angry. 
He immediately conceived the idea of several pampUets 
or diatribes in reply to Freron’s papers (La Wasprie, VAne 
litUraire) ; he wrote them or had them written by his 
brother, and busied himself with circulating them every- 
where to humble his adversary : * Would it not be a happy 
idea, he wrote to Voltaire, to avenge the good taste that 
he offends, and at the same time to reduce this rog[ue to 
beggary, until he goes to the galleys ? ’> Le Brun, in his 
divers little writings, always comes back to the idea of 
justifying and vindicating his Ode against unjust criti- 
cisms ; but he showed an exaggerated resentment, and 
drew upon himself from Voltaire himself, who was so good 
a judge whenever another was concerned, this lesson in 
tactics and good taste : * There are some very good and 
very true things in the three pamphlets I have received. 
1 should wish perhaps that you had shown le.ss personal 
interest. The great art in this kind of warfare is never 
to appear to be defending your ground, but only to lay 
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waste your cneiny*s, and to crush him with good-humour.* 
It was this good-humour that w'as always wanting in Le 
Brun's criticisms ; he is bitter, acrid, venomous, and 
disposed to be cruel. ^ 

Here then we have a lyric poet, an author of odes, 
greedy for lofty inspirations, who, at the very first step, 
turns aside from his path because he has been rather 
severely criticised. This unfortunate disposition of Le 
Brun will be his perpetual stumbling-block, and will end 
by putting his ambition on the wrong track, so much 
so that the man who aspired to the role of a Pindar and an 
august singer of great public thoughts will in the end be 
nothing more than a first-rate epigrammatist. 

Let us tell the whole truth, and admit the difficulties 
of various kinds against which he liad to struggle. What 
is the Ode, considered in all its elevation ? It is a song 
intended to translate and express the intoxication of a 
people, the glory of the victors, the pomp of .solemn 
wetldings or* the mourning of great funerals, some general 
sentiment which transports a whole nation at the same 
moment. Every ode is, by its nature, intended to be 
sung. Such w^re essentially the Odes of Pindar, the crown 
and glory of the Greek Games. With Horace the Ode 
has already lost this primordial character ; some of those 
in which he celebrates great Roman events may have 
been sung indeed, but the majority ^f them were mere 
study odes, and our charming Horace, the model and 
treasure of cultivated minds, is himself already an eclectic 
lyric. Among the moderns, in the Middle Age, there 
existed a true, natural and living kind of lyric poetry. 
The troubadours of the South issued forth every year 
with the spring, and made their rounds of the castles, 
accompanied by a few minstrels or musicians who htdped 
them to put in action their gay learning. Besides, in the 
religious order, the Church also had its fine sacred odes, 
its proses : what is the Dies ira but a terrible and sublime 
ode ? But after the Renaissance, when the poets, led by 

1 There appeared at the end of 1762 and in the following year, a literary 
Mriodical which announced itself as a rival and enemy of Fr^on, Lk 
lUnommie litUraite, Le Brun, who was thought to be one of the authors 
of the journal, and who was highly ]»aised in it whilst his enemies were 
flouted, wrote to deny the rumour of bis collaboration ; but he certainly 
bad afshare in this publication, wbicb, moreover, contained some dis- 
tlogiiii^ed critical bits. 
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Ronsard, began to compose odes in imitation of the An- 
cients, they dropped into an artificial style. After Ron- 
sard, Malherbe himself was the first to be unable to escape 
it. When Racine, in his Esther, sings liis melodious 
choruses, so well placed in the mouths of the pupils of 
Saint-Cyr, he recovers a true, natural, motived lyricism. 
But when Jean-Baptiste Rousseau rouses himself in his 
Ode to the Comte Du Luc. or in an ode on the birth or the 
death of a prince ot the blooil, though he may prcKluce 
a few brilliant and harmonious tones, we at once become 
sensible of the cnijitincss of his ideas and sentiments ; 
the artificiality of this class of poetry becomes apparent ; 
this duthor, who deliberately enters into a fine frenzy, 
finds a few indifferent readers, ami leaves them cold. 
There lies the stumbling-block of the modern Ode. 
Le Brun was well aware of it : he w'ouUl fain have associ- 
ated the public with bis inspirations and linked up to some 
degree the electric chain of the Ancients. When he sent 
a copy of his ode to the great tragedian T.e Kain, he WTOte 
to him : ‘ What a sensation might have been caused by 
this ode, in which the Shade of Corneille speaks, if you had 
read it on the stage after Ctnna or Les Horaces I This 
custom oi reading new works in public and on the stage 
prevailed among the Greeks and Latins : it was a source 
of glory and emulation : I have heard M. de Voltaire 
express regret at it% having been abolished.* 

What I wish to infer from the above is that, in order to 
be really living, a ]iolitical or religious ode must be the vast 
and harmonious voice of the wdiole assembled people, who 
will recognise in it and salute their soul, and become 
exalted by listening to it : such was the ancient chorus. 
Now, among the moderns, excepting in very uncommon 
circumstances, this kind of union of sentiments, this 
sympathetic agreement can hardly take place except in 
the case of the song, at table or dessert. The sublime may 
steal into it (and such a thing has occurred), but only in 
little doses. 

This did not satisfy Le Brun, for though he did not 
disdain the Anacreontic, he more usually aimed at the 
sublime. Hence we find a discord which strikes all sensible 
people. That rogue of a Freron was not therefore entirely 
i\Tong when he described the poet at the moment when 
he thought he was touching the beautiful soul of M, de 
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Voltaire in favour of Corneille's niece : * Since, he said, 
poets are apparently only moved by poetry, M. Le Brun 
has rubbed his head, made his hair stand on end, wrinkled 
his brow, bitten his nails, shaken the rafters of his ceiling 
with his shouts, and, in a divine enthusiasm, as he thought, 
produced with an efiort out of his rebellious brain an ode 
m thirty-three stanzas only, and sent it to Les Dilices,' 

It will be always dithcult to reply to this kind of 
pleasantry, and even to refrain from sharing it, when one 
reads in cold blood the odes, even the celebrated odes, 
of the moderns, with all their fustian, their mouth-filling 
words, their pompous images, quite out of proportion 
to reality, in reciting whicii with the right tone one is 
oblige<l in the first place to imitate wiiat has been called 
the lyric bellow'. ‘ Poetry ought to make people open 
their eyes wide,’ the celebrated Italian lyric Chiabrera, the 
type of modern Pindars, used to say. Having said all that, 
let us accept the ode as an artificial literary kind, and see 
wiiat Le Bmn makes of it. 

His finest odes, in my opinion, are those which he ad- 
dresses to Butfon. He had early, and through a kind of 
instinct which does him honour, chosen that illustrious 
writer for lus favourite hero and the object of his worship. 
He had comprehended that * of all kinds of poetry, the ode 
was surely most calculated to please liim, because it 
had most in common with the elevation of his ideas 
and the loftiness of his style.* The solemnity of tlic kind 
has a sort of natural appropriateness when applied to 
Biiffon. When celebrating, for example, the book of the 
Epochs of Nature, Le Brun was entitled to exclaim : 

Au soin dc rinfini ton ame s'est lanc^, 

Tu peuplas scs deserts dc ta vastc pons^e. 

La Nature, avec toi, 6t sept pas eclatants ; 

Et, dc son x^gae immense embrassant tour ’* ' 

Ton immortelle audace 

A pos^ sept flambeaux sur la route dcs Temps. 

In the ode in which this fine stanza occurs, Le Brun 
deplores Bufion's illness, which had carried away his wife 
the year before, and to which he nearly fell a victim 
himself. This ode is composed of three parts, which 
form as it were three different moods. The first seven or 
eight stanzas are devoted to a description of Genius in 
the depth of its discoveries and the majesty of its systems : 
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Tel iclatait Buffon, . . . — Then appears Envy, stirring up 
the hateful powers, and they try to snatch from this 
favourite and august painter of Nature the honour of his 
immortal works. In the third part, the Shade of Madame 
de Bufton, who died in the prime of life and beauty, is 
represented as addressing Fate, to make her relent and 
grant the recovery of her husband. When Buffon heard 
this ode recited, he caught himself shedding tears ; and it 
does indeed make a touching impression in spite of the 
lyrical mechanism and the magniloquence of the tone. 

In another very fine Ode to Butfon, Le Brun exhorts 
him to despise envy and pursue his career without paying 
any heed to detractors. This.piece breathes a deep sense 
of the justice that posterity accords to enduring works 
and slowly-erected monuments : 

Flattfi de plairc aux goAts volages, 

L'Esprit est 1c dieu des instants. 

Le G^uie est lu dieu des ages : 

Lui seul embrassc tous Ics temps. ^ 

Le Brun loses no opportunity of expressing his supreme 
disdain of* the jargon of those little society poems whicii 
were so much in vogue in his time, * those Charming and 
roguish little verses with which the jonquil sophas are 
overloaded,’ He himself aims at fulfilling some of those 
difficult conditions which he imposes on genius ; he knows 
that a Muse will never attain to severe beauties, ‘ if she 
has not the courage to acquire in literary silence that virile 
power which neither ^ood tone nor good company can 
enervate : 

Ceux dont le present est Tidole 

Ne laisseiit point de souvenir : , 

Dans uii succ^ vain et frivole 
11s ont usd Icur avenir. 

Amaats des roses passagdres, 

11s out ies grficcs mensongdres 
Et le sort des raptdes fleurs : 

Leur plus long rdgne est d'une aurore ; 

Mais le Temps rajeunit encore 
L* antique laurier des neuf Sceurs. 

ItTis unfortunate that these nine Sisters should come 
' in at'the end and weaken a robust thought with a w'orn-out 
phrase. — After Bufion. the man Le Brun admired most in 
his century, was Montesquieu : he placed him with Bos- 
suet^n the foremost rank of lyric geniuses, if the two 
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had tiied to be lyric. After describing Envy attacking 
Montesquieu in his lifetime, he adds : 

Mais quand la Parque inexorable 
Frappa cet hornnie irreparable, 

Nos regrets en fircot un dieu. 

Cet homme irreparable ! it is one of those new expressions, 
those bold and happy alliances, that Le Brim was always 
in search of, and sometimes found. Thus he used the 
expressions dmes de ^loire effrineeSy navircs c^renes, and 
so many others for wdiich he has been so often brought 
to book. But in speaking of Montesquieu both his poetry 
and language ring true. In the same ode he s.iys, still in 
the same sense : * 

Vivant, nous blessons le grand hornme : 

Mort, nous tombous A fees genoiix. : 

On n'aiine que la gloire aWnlc ; 

La memoire est reroimaissante, 

Les yer •• sont ingrats et jaloux. 

These, especially the last two, are line lines, which spoil- 
camrously engrave themselves on the mernoiy. Although 
he con.stantly aims at them, Le Brun too seldom hits upon 
these facile a«d pregnant words, these wonl^ ' friendly 
to memory.' 

Honour to him, however, whatever may )>i‘ “^aid to his 
discredit, and whatever we shall presently s.iy ourselves, 
honour to the poet for having conc*ived, in this age of 
reasoning and bel-csprit, in this period of intrigues anil 
universal enlisting under banners, such an i'lea of a calm, 
serene and meditative vocation! In 1787 lie finisheil 
that Ode which is usually printed at the end of his Oflcs, 
and which he called liLs Exegi momitncntitm. In this he 
promised*liimself immortality as if he were sure of attain- 
ing it, and he deserved, if only for this powerful cry. 
not to remain a stranger to it. He felt, by the way, how 
discordant was such a wish with the ci^cum'^tances in 
which it was uttered : * How can one speak of the future, 
he said, to men who are devoured by the present ? ' 

' After reading these few stanzas of Lc Brun. one finds 
it difficult to explain the general sterility of his work, the 
miscarriage of so many lofty designs, and one find.s the 
need of seeking the reasons elsewhere than in his talent. 
We will venture to touch and probe his sores : they are in 
his life and character. 
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He married, as I have said, in September 1759, a woman 
of intellect (Marie-Anne de Surcourt), whom he celebrates 
in his Elegies under the name of Fanny. He was thirty 
years old at the time. But hardly had a year passed, 
when Le Brun\s behaviour to his wife betokened certain 
natural defects and even vices, which influenced his whole 
<lestiny. We have the details of his home, and what a 
home ! 

Born with j. violent rharactor, infatuated with his own merit, he 
counted as nothing all that his wife did tor him : it was a debt whose 
payment he rrocivcd without any acknowledgment ; and the smallest 
contradiction angered him as an attack on his autliority. Then his con* 
tempt, his furv, his hatred burst out : the most degrading expressions 
poured from his lips, almost always accompanied by barbarous treatment.’ 


1 extract thcMt; words from the statement or Memoran- 
dum published by Madame Le Brun in 1781, in the law- 
suit against her husband wliich had been begun in March 
1774. Accused in her turn, she defends herself, and it is 
not my purpose to penetrate into the particulars of this 
wretched and unpleasant case, nor to make out which of 
the two was in the wrong : it will suflice if J draw from it 
a few unquestionable inferences. 

A charge which is never alluded to in the documents 
relating to the case, but which was frequently made at 
the time, is that of €-e Brun’s having sold his wife to the 
Prince dc Conti, on whom he was dependent. Even if it 
werejtrue that such a shameful bargain had been concluded 
and tliat the Prince had, at the beginning, bought or 
obtained from Le Brun the droit du seigneur, any allusion 
to itjOn the part of the husband or the wife, in the law-suit, 
became impossible by reason of the inviolability of that 
most serene personage. But there is no need to have 
recourse to this infamous conjecture, to find serious cause 
for blame in Le Brun ; the statement and the depositions 
of the witnesses show that, wdiatcver may have been the 
sins of the wife, those of the husband, both words and 
deeds, w^rc such that no honest man, no man of good 
birth could ever have committed. Coarse language, 
ribald insults, blows, wrere everyday occurrences in this 
household, and were incessant for nearly fourteen years. 
An almost amusing circumstance, from w'hich may be 
learned a little literary lesson, is the alternation of insults 
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and gallant little elegies, at least at the beginning of their 
married life : 

* At first it seemed as if he could not help his conduct. When he 
recovered his proper fr.irne of mind, h<* affected the deepest and most 
sincere repentance. Hero follow some lines that he wrote in 1700, after 
a scene, and to obtain his pardon ; 

A TOI. 

Si nous versons des ph urs. si de lexers nuat;es 
Men.acent de troubler nos destins les plus doux, 

Un Zephyr enchanteur, apaisant ccs orapos, 

Calme aisemeut des flots qui grondaient sans conrroux. 

Qu'un regard de Mtsts dissip^ tes alarmes, 

Chire amantc ! crois-cn ^tsis ii tes genoux, etc. 

* But soon he disdained to act a part bv which his self-esteem suffered. 
He yielded again to all hU fury, and did not even dream of expiating 
it by his tears. He is no longer Misis, and Dame Ic Drun ceases to be 
Fanny* 1 

Observe that Lc Brim, in his judiciary Memorandum, 
brought in tiis poetry and .songs as a proof that he made 
his wife happy : 

Qu'un«enfaut des neuf Soeurs cst facile It tromper ! 

he ingenuously exclaimed. T have sometimes wondered, 
when reading Le Bran's Elegies, how they come to be so 
hard, so destitute of true sensibility. We can now under- 
stand why ; he liad harboured batreef and insult.s too long 
in his heart to leave any room for tenderness and the accent 
of a delicate voluptuousness ! 

In this fatal law-.suit which broke Le Brun’s career 
and poisoned his soul, there wa.s a very singular and 
unique cii^nimstance, namely tlmt his own mother and his 
own si.ster gave witness against him and in favour of his 
wife. The fury of the poet w’as unparalleled, and he per- 
petuated its expression in an atrocious poem To Nemesis, 
which is placed at the end of the first book of his Elegies. 
In this poem he gathers together all the mythological 
examples that are able to stir up his anger : Meleager, 
victim of his dreadful mother; the brother of Medea, 

^ This, like the preceding quotation, is taken from the Mimaka pom 
Morie-Anne de Surcourt, temme du eiem Le Brun, suing lor jadidnl 
separation (1781). It is proved that Le Bnm oommltted adulteiy with 
his wife's femme de chambre, while.livingin the same house with his wife. 
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massacred and cut in pieces by his sister ; the husbands 
of the Danaids murdered by their spouses, and adds : 

Mais aucun d*eux n'a vu, dans ses dcroiers abois, 

£pou$e, et mire, et soeur, le frapper k la fois. 

Since he appeals to Antiquity, we may say that in these 
odious lines Le Brun reminds us of an old Greek poet with 
a very ugly name, Hipponax, ‘ whose calumny, says Bayle, 
did not spare even those to whom he owed his existence. 
qui etiam payentes suos allatraviL* What was said of this 
frightful Hipponax was verified anew, to the letter, in Le 
Brun. 

What Le Brun needed then to aid his natural lyrical 
genius and to nourish it worthily was, as we see, a chaste 
and pure life in the poetic sense, a studious and medi- 
tative life in which he might have invoked in the silence 
of the nights, not the Furies, but the Muses. A second 
blow of another kind that he sulfered and which entirely 
destroyed his poetic designs and longer wouks, was the 
bankruptcy of the Prince de Guemen6e, with whom he 
had invested his modest fortune (1783). There was 
a moment when he was reduced to literal poverty : 
even when he went into society, he was wretchedly clad. 
M. dc Vaudreuil, an intellectual, ambitious and generous 
man, who aspired to play the part of a Maecenas under 
Louis XVI, having met Le Brun, was enamoured of 
his talent, as he had been of Chamfort’s. Beginning 
with the essential, he sent him, delicately, * without 
making himself known, a large trunk filled with clothes 
and linen.' He praised him up everywhere ; he read 
some of his poems to the Queen ; he urged his claims 
with M. de Calonne. The latter too became enthusiastic 
for the poet, and, at the moment when the Assembly 
of the Notables was convoked, he sent him the plan, 
not of a financial reform, but of an ode or a dithyramb 
intended to celebrate that great moment. When we 
read this plan of ministerial poetry, addressed ' to the 
virtuous poet whom I admire and love' that is to say to 
Le Brun, we find that the latter has carried it out almost 
in a spirit of independence, although he could not refraiQ 
from comparing M. de Calonne with an eagle : 

Le hibou peut-it voir de son regard timide'^ 

Ce que Veigle et Calonne ont vu d'nn oeil rapide ? 
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But could he do any less for the man who saluted liim 
as virtuous ? Still more strange ! Le Brun also com- 
pared Calonne with Sully, at the same time that he 
compared Louis XVI with Henri IV : 

Digne sang de Kunri, puis-je te m£connattre ? 

Que dis-je_? il vit encore, et Sully va reaaitre. 

We must not forget that, three months before, he re- 
ceived a pension of 2000 livres from the Controller- 
General, to encourage him in this good path. 

This poem of Le Brun disgusted people at the time 
by the indecency of its adulation. He felt obliged to 
justify it, and did so in a sort of madrigal, which said 
that in celebrating Calonne, he had, in default of happiness^ 
tried to sing of hope. 

It was about this period that the amiable artist Madame 
Lebrun (who was no relation to the poet) gave an im- 
provised supper-party which created a sensation, at 
which everything was done d la grecque. The Voyage du 
jeune Anaclmrsis had just appeared, and the beau-monde 
was raving about the black broth of Sparta. Madame 
Lebrun, who was expecting some very pretty women on 
tliat evening, took it into her head to attire all her com- 
pany in the Greek style in order to prepare a surprise 
for M. de Vaudreuil : ‘ My studio, she said, which was 
full of materials for draping my mc^els, provided abund- 
ance of clothing, and the Comte de Farois, who lived in 
my house in the Rue de Cl^ry, had a superb collection 
of Etruscan vases.* Every pretty woman who entered 
was at once undressed and draped, and her hair was done 
in the style of Aspasia or Helen. * Le Brun-Pindare 
enters ; they remove his powder, take off his side curls, 
and on hi^ head, says Madame Lebrun, 1 adjust a laurel 
crown, with which I had just been painting the young 
Prince Henri Lubomirski representing Love of Glory, 
The Comte de Parois happened to have a large purple 
cloak, with which 1 draped my poet, and in the twinkling 
of an eye I turned him into Pindar, Anacreon. Then 
came the Marquis de Cubi^res, etc. . . It was only a 
lady-artist’s fancy and the amusement of an evening ; 
but what strikes me is that in more than one of Le Brun’s 
odes, the disguise is more enduring and still subsists. 
Even in his talent we are too sensible of this serious and 
stilted parody of Pindar or Anacreon. 
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Le Brun was not less than sixty years of age : the 
Revolution made his character undergo another or(}eal, 
from which he escaped with less honour and purity 
than any other ; he had a good balance and a capital 
of hatred. In these times of great public excitement, 
his talent no doubt found a few true accents, and four 
or 'five stanzas of his Ode on the victorious shipwreck 
of r the Vengeur are the best thing that the Republican 
epoch brought forth in poetry ; but at what cost were 
these powerful flights bought ? Le Brun, like his friend 
the painter David, dipped his brush at pleasure in bloody 
and livid colours. The most execrable lines of the period 
that we can quote are the work of the singer and pensioner 
of Calonne : and at the same time, forgetting the public 
pledges he had so recently given, he proclaimed himself 
as having always been a Republican ; he mistook his 
inveterate ill-humour for principles. He had once written 
a certain line in which he called a king 

L'insecte usurpateur qu’on nomme MajesU /“ 

He armed himself with this sorry line as a proof of the 
conviction he had invariably held for thirty years. At 
the end of 1792 Le Brun said of the imprisoned 
Louis XVI : 

Venez voir, Conseillers sinistrrs, 

Un Rkji sans peuplo, sans amis ! 

Vous seiils fOtes ses euncmis, 

Vils Courtisacs, luches Ministres ! 

But, once more, what ministers was he speaking of, after 
comparing Calonne with Sully ? He said of Louis XVI 
in the Temple, consigning him to the scaffold of the 
21 January: ^ 

11 pouvait r^'gner sur Ics coDVirs, 

Ce monarque faible . . . et parjure ! 

11 pretend reKner sur dcs morts ! 

Vainement la pitie murmurc ; 

Le del veui plus que des remords. 

He persecuted Marie-Antoinette in some no less hideous 
lines, which must be remembered for ever to his disgrace : 

Oh 1 que Vienne aux Fran^ais fit un present funeste 1 
Toi qui de la Discorde allumas le flambeau, 

Reine que nous donna la Coldre celeste, 

Que la foudre n'a-t-elle embras^ ton berceau 1 
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Combien ce coup heureux ent epargn6 de crimes ! 

Ivre de notre sang, dc^astreuse Beauty, 

• Femme horrible ! . . . 

And this was the same man who, in some lines addressed 
to Voltaire on the occasion of his last visit to Paris (1778), 
had said : 

Oh ! qu’il te sera doux, aux jeux de Melpomene, 

De voir Am^'naide on pleurs 
Interesser ^ ses doulenrs 
Les Imtwes de ta leune Heine ! 

Lcs Graces^ triomphant sur le frdne des Lys, 

Out ramend lcs Acts ^ la Cour de Louis. 

This was the same man who, on the day when he received 
his pension from Louis XVI, rhymed a grateful acknow- 
ledgment wdiich ended in these two lines : 

Larmes que n'avait pu m*arrachcr le malheur, 

Coulez pour la reconnaissance 1 

This was the same man in line who, in that famous 
Exci^i monumentum, speaking of the Seine, exclaimed in 
the tone of a prophet : 

Mais tant que son onde cbarm<^e 
Baigncra rKmpire des Lys, 

• • . • . • 

Llk* cTitonilra ma Lyre encore 
D’un Roi genereux qui Thonore 
Chanter les augustes bienfaits ! 

Shame anti disgust ! With his sanif lyric trumpet, in 
179J, Le Brun, in an infernal stanza, demanded the 
violation of the royal tombs at Saint-Denis . 

Purgeons le sol des palriotes. 

Par des rois encore infcctc : 

La terre de la Libert^ 

Kejette lcs os des despotes. 

De ces monstrvs divinises 

Que ious les cercuetls sotent brisis / . . . 

But those who have read his earlier invocation To Nemesis 
have nothing more to learn ; after the imprecation of 
his mother no outburst of fury on his part can astonish us. 

I thought it right to exhibit the sore unreservedly. 
I know not whether Le Brun*s poetic talent would ever 
have been susceptible of development and growth in 
happier regions ; but by habituating himself to such 
thoughts and sentiments, he had assuredly made such 
growth impossible ; he had allowed the gushing and 
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fruitful springs within him to dry up. All the sweetness 
compatible even with power had long fled from his sqjul. 

As a lyric poet, he has the breath of inspiration, but 
it is parched ; he has the love or rather the aJfectation 
of fine words, and he abuses them to weariness. Stiffness, 
unevenness, frigidity ami mcagreness, neither grace nor 
softness, the rocks rather tlian the valleys of Parnassus 
(as Bernardin de Saint-Pierre said of him), characterise 
his odes. He lias not the fertile details that smile to 
the eyes of the mind. He lacks ideas. He is not con- 
.sistcntly nor sustainetlly harmonious ; his flashes of 
talent are isolated and testify to an irresponsive power, 
on which neither Heaven nor, his parents ever smiled. . . . 
Cut non tisere parentes. 

This general criticism might be open to some exceptions, 
if we examined his Ode entitled Le Triomphe de nos 
Paysages, in which we find some fre.sh word-paintings, 
and that other with the title Mes Souvenirs on les deux 
Rives dc la Seine, in which there is a certain amount of 
sensibility, but of that sensibility of which self is the only 
object.’ 

Le Brun, aged and almost blind, had ^obtained from 
the Government a lodging in the Louvre opposite the 
Pont des Arts, quite near to the painter David. Under 
the Direct oire he contracted a second ignoble and un- 
happy marriage, wjiich punished him for the sins of his 
first. His servant became his wife ; she played him 
false* and jdayed the tyrant. When the Government 
turned the men of letters out of their Louvre apartments, 
Le Brun took a lodging* in the Palais-Royal, in the attics 

1 In the Ode Sur le Triomphe de nos Pay sages, in which the poet has 
displayed such an ingenious abuse of mythology, I find. howtiVer, a happy 
softness of expression, in the following stanza for example : 

Serait-ce I’ondc de Pin^e 

? ui serpente dans ces vallons ? 

ivoli, Blanduse, Albunee, 

Vous n'ites plus que de vains noms . • • 

I may also mention, for this tone of suavity and softness which is so rare 
with £.e Brun, the ninth stanza of the XXI Ode of the first book : Par 
eUe un berger de Sidle. . . . These pleasing passages can be counted. 

^ With the Chevalier Du Puy-oes-Islets, an old cheoau-Uger, who for 
many years sprinkled his little p<^ms over the Almanacks of the Muses. 

3 To be exact, he returned to the Palais- Royal : for he had already 
lodged there at the time of the Revolution, after leaving the Hdtelde Conti. 
It was there that the Chevalier de Chateaubriand went to see Le Brun in 
1789. 
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of the house of the Caf6 de Foy. He was fond of gathering 
aronnd him a few men of letters, even a few women who 
were able to appreciate wit. His conversation was 
quite literary anti on matters of poetry : history and 
politics interested him little, or, if he touched upon 
politics, it was merely to extract from them some subject 
for an ode or an epigram. Like so many aged poets, he 
loved to speak of. and became absorbed in. himself. 
At all times gallant with the women, he was as prompt 
with a madrigal * as with an epigram. His real, his in- 
comparable superiority was in the latter. He wrote 
too many of them ; but a varied and excellent selection 
might be made. I will not quote any after the one I 
recalled the other <lay apropos of La Harpe {Ce petit 
homme d son petit compas . . .) : it might be called the 
queen of epigrams. 

If Le Brun composed good, and even indifferent and 
poor epigrams, he was also the victim of them, and not 
of the worst? kind. In his prolonged <luel with the poet- 
grammarian Urbain Domergue or with B<iour-Lormian, 
he did not always Iiavc the best of it ; he had taught 
his adversarieif his secret. One day when he had been 
simply coarse, saying and repeating in every tone : 

Sottise eatretient la saat^ : 

Baour s'cat toujours biea por^. 

Sottise eatretient rembonpoint : 

Aussi Baour ne maigrit point. 

Baour-Lormian’s repartee was humorous and more witty 
than usual : 

4 Le Brun de gloire se nourrit ; 

Auaai voyc£ comme U maigrit f 


1 Even his blindness very often gave him the occasioa for a madrigal. 
One day. wishing to show a lady down a dark staircase, he perceived that 
be bad overrated his power of vision, and immediately improvised these 
hoes: 

Las I j'y vois peu ; I'Amour qui n*y voit gu^ 

Veut me gainer. Dans ce pml commun. 

Cooduisez-nous. bet Ange de himiflre: 

Vous coaduirez deux aveugles pour un. 

He had more gallantry than sentiment, but bis gallantry was often in- 
genious and delicate (see La Mipfiu, ou 1st Ftambsamx ckangit, in the 
nrst book of his Epigrams). 


C.L.--VIH. 


X 
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Le Brun, who called himself the man of retaliations, 
could not think of a repartee on that day.' * 

These plays of wit formed the amusement of curious 
idlers, who repeated them every morning under the 
Consulate and the Empire. They take one bark to the 
good old days of the little epigram war betwe-.n Scarron 
and Gilles Boileau. and it was the time of Austerlitz ! 
I was nearly forgetting to say that Le Bnm had, from 
the very first, tpiite rallied to Napoleon, who had given 
him a big pen'^ion (r)OtK) francs). He ])raised the hero, 
as he had already praised indiscriminately Loins XVI, 
Calonne. Vergennos. Hobcspierre,* without any pre- 
judice to the little epigrams he indulged in in the interval, 
which did not count. 

Le iJrun died on the 2 Sej^tember 1S07. at the age of 
seventy- eight. As nearly all his confreres of the Institute 
liad been more or le.ss attacked by him, they showed no 
eagerni'ss to attend his funeral. The Cardinal Maury 
wa.s more generous, and, though he was among the most 
sevi^ely w'oiiiKlcd. lie gave the signal to forget injuries. 
Wliile the procession was under way, Andrieiix who was 
walking in it rcinarkctl with astonishment that he was 
perhaps the only member present against wliom Lc Brun 
liad not composed an epigram ; he jiointed out the fact 
to one w’ho walkc<l besulc him, who replied at once : 
‘ Wliat ! do you not know yours ? 

Scour Andrioux, contez, cootez, eatendez-vous ? 

Si vous uc donnez pas, ma scour, cadormez-nous.' 

It was a very harmless one this time. The story goes on 
to say that Andrieux, who had intended to deliver a 
speech over the grave, kept his manuscript in his pocket ; 
but I do not believe it,* 

' All the det.'iils’of these liter.iry quarrels may be found in the AcatUko- 
lofftiot Collection of Epigrams (1817), which wc owe to M. Fayolle, a well- 
informed and benevolent htierateur, whom we personally have foimd very 
useful to consult on that period. He died at Sainte- Ferine, where he was 
the last time we saw him. 

^ Le Brun's Eulogy of Rot^spierre may be found in a prose foreword 
which preceded bis Ode sur Supeimet when it was first published. 

^ There is another epigram of Le Drun ajrainst Andneux, which, 
equally harmless, will appear wore just, foe the Tales of that mao ot wit 
never sent anybody to sleep ; here it is : 

Dans ces Contes pletns de bons mots 
Qu* Andrieux leatement compose. 

La rime vient mat & propos 
Gater le charme de la prose. 

H is less an epigram than a semi-eulogy. 
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When Cinguenc. who had always been Le Brim’s 
frie*ijd. undertook to collect the poet’s works, it is saiil 
that he found among his papers as many as ten cpigr.ims 
against himself, and was piqued ; this did not ])revcnt 
him very faithfully accomplishing his mission as an editor. 
But he ditl not have the supremo good ta*'te to publish 
at least one of the ten epigrams. 

One of the most difticult things to accustom oneself 
to in forming one's ju<lgnient of men, is Xo do justice 
to their talents or good tpialities. alter treating of their 
defects or vice--. Wo have a painful impression of this 
kind in respect of Lo Bri^n. That elevation which he 
possessed neither in lus heart nor in his character, we 
must however admit having sometimes rliscovered in 
his imagination, lie had certain ideas whkh might be 
vague or exaggerated, but which were ntuther potty nor 
base. The only time that he ever travelled, he went as 
far as Marseilles and saw the sea : ‘ So I have seen the 
sea, he wrote, or rather I have seen it again, for my 
imagination luis picture<l it to me a thousand times, even 
va^'ter an<l more imposing. Man has in hts thought the 
glance of the Vnitursc,* He wa.s uncommonly vigorous 
even in his old age ; when he was threatcncil with total 
blindness, he Avas not grieved, and spoke of it with .serenity 
and almost with grandeur in his o<le qp Old Ac'^ ' 

I..I unit j.ilouse rt p.)ss:ig0ro 
liotjl If vojlf onibr.iKf n>fS VfUx, 

N’fst qn'iirif vclip^c inrnsoiiK^rc 
JJ'( ij IV'Sprit bort plus mdirjux. 

He believed then in the triumph of the intellect an<l an 
immortalify, at least a ix)etic and terrestrial immortality. 

* I do not die, he said, I quit the time,* In the absence of 
every principle of honour and dignity, he still pursued 
with pride 1 know not what phantoms and idols which 
s^ke to him of a higher world. It is that side of him 
alone that survives and still merits our regards. 
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Monday, i December 1851. 

Let us rest tor awhile with Madame de Motteville, the 
author of the judicious Memoirs, that woman of wise and 
reasonable mind who had a near view of the things of her 
time, who appreciated and described them in such perfect 
measure, with such pleasing justness. When the 
Memoirs of Madame de Motteville first appeared in 
1723. the journalists and critics of the time, whilst 
praising their tone of sincerity, censured them for 
being too full of minute details, of littje facts. This 
was not only the opinion of the Journal de Trivoux 
or the Joutnal des Savanls, it was the opinion of Voltaire 
himself. To-day we no longer think thus. Those little 
facts, which appei^ain to an old vanished world, and 
which bring it before our eyes with entire truth, please 
and attract us : at a short distance of time they might 
apfx'ar superfluous and superabundant ; at a greater 
<iistancc they have again Income new and interesting. 
And besides, if Madame de Motteville, true to her feminine 
nature, telling only wdiat she has herself he»Td at first 
hand or on good authority, does not try to penetrate the 
secrets of the cabinet (some of w'hich however she very 
w‘ell divines), she describes very naturally the general 
spirit of the situations and the moral character of the 
{Arsons : it is this permanent side that time reveals in her, 
and which henceforth places her in so distinguished and 
well-established a rank. 

Madame de Motteville, born about 1621. by her maiden 
name Fran^oise Bertaut, was a niece of the poet-bbhop, 
illustrious in his time and still remarkable for his feeling 
and elegance, that Bertaut w'hom Boileau praised for his 
restraint, and whom Ronsard judged a ioo sober poet. 1 

13a 
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begin by emphasising this foundation of sobriety, which 
se^ed to belong to the race : Madame de Motteville 
had a younger sister whom, even in her chiUlhooil. they 
called Socratine, on account of her seriousness, and 
who eventually became a Carmelite nun. In the elder 
sister this seriousness, very mitigated and embellished, 
would deserve rather to be called reason and strong mind. 
It was in this sense that she was spoken of by those 
who knew her only by reputation : * Milisc may pass for 
one of the most reasonable pticienses in the isle ot Delos,' 
we read in the Grand Dictionnaire des Pricieu^e&. Made- 
moiselle Bertaiit had received a very careful and very 
literary education. Her father, Pierre Berta ut, was a 
Gentleman-in-ordinary of the King's Chamber. Her 
mother, who came of a noble Spanish family, and had 
lived in Spain in her youth, was favoured by the Queen 
Anne of Austria, during the first period of that princess'.s 
residence in France : knowing Spanish as well as her own 
tongue, she was at once employed by the Queen to help 
her in her family correspondence, ancl treated as a friend. 
She profited by this favour to ^ive, in the phrase of the 
time, that i.s ^o say to attach to the person of the Queen, 
her daughter, when she was only seven years of age (1628). 
But the Cardinal de Richelieu, who was unea^y about the 
young Queen's entourage, and who wanted to cut her off 
from all communication with Spain, removed this young 
child from her side : whereof Anne of Austria complainecl 
loudly. To all her complaints, ' she was answered, says 
Madame de Motteville, that my mother was half Spanish, 
that she was very clever, that I already spoke Spanish, 
and that I might be like her.* Madame Bertaut therefore 
took her daughter, aged ten, to Normandy, where her edu- 
cation was finished with care. The young girl .still retained 
a pension of 600 livres from the Queen, ami in 1639 
she was considered worthy, on account of her beauty and 
good reputation, of being married to M. Langloi'i de Motte- 
^le, First President of the Chamber of Accounts of 
Normandy, who had been twice a widower. ' This was 
an iH*assorted marriage, we read in the Journal des Savants 
{January 1724); the President was eighty years of age, 
and she was only eighteen. So it is said that she some- 
times tired of the half of the bed, and that, when the good 
man was asleep, she would make a femme de chambte take 
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her place, and that the old President never noticed 
anything.' If this detail, recorded in that serious Jouinal. 
is correct, that was the extent of Madame de MottevilIeN 
roguery. Her tranquil and passionless nature does not 
appear, moreover, to have suffered from such a union • 
‘ In the year 1639, having married M. de Mocteville, 
she says, who was rich and had no children, 1 had a 
pleasant life and an abundance of all things ; and if 1 had 
wished to profit by the friendship he felt for me, and 
to receive all the advantages which he was able and 
willing to give mo, I should liave Iwen rich after his death.' 
But she neglected these intert‘'>ted views, and. like all 
the exiles jrom C'ourt, her thoiights and expectations were 
at this time concentrated on the approaching end of 
Cardinal dc Kichelieii, from which she expected a return 
to favour. At the deatli of the Cardinal and the 
King, one of the first thoughts of the Queen was to 
recall her old friends who liad fallen into di.sgracc 
for love of her, and Madame dc Motteville was of 
the number ; she was henceforth .ittached to the 
Queen, less as a femme de chamhre (which was her title) 
than as one of the persons of her conversation and 
intimacy. Sedate, discreet, well-conducted, sweet and 
cheerful of disposition without monotony, with a curiosity 
that was both serious and amused, with an observant eye 
that did not try to^ be penetrating or deep and which 
contented it.sclf with taking in the things that happened 
around her, she thus spent twenty-two years full of variety, 
and some of them disturbed by the most violent storms. 
Faithful and devoted without any pretensions to heroism, 
she was able to reconcile the timidities of her sex with the 
duties and obligations of her condition, and to ^ass over 
so many visible and hidden rocks at Court, without 
deviating from her course or overstepping the rules and 
delicacies of a strict honesty : a w oman in many respects, 
but the most reasonable of w’omcn, a person at once 
amiable anil indispensable. She iloes not appear to have 
ever thought of remarrying, or to have known the tender 
passion. In the pleasant discussion she maintained by 
letter with the Grande Mademoiselle on the conditions of a 
perfectly happy life, she wrote to her : ‘ I was only 
twenty years of age when I recovered my freeilom ; it has 
always seemed to me preferable to all the other blessings 
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wliich are esteemcJl in this world, and, from the use 1 
have made ot it. it seems that I liavc been an inhabitant 
of t"!!© village of Kandan/ — a village in Auvergne where 
the widows did not remarry. The name dowager, which 
was hers at an early age. had no terrors for her. She de- 
lighteil in friendship and conversation : she was abh? 
when necessary to * enjov the sweets ol the solitary, which 
arc books and reverie.’ A real and practical religion, which 
did not exclude but rather led her to philosophical re- 
Hections, supported and confirmed her in her virtue and 
prudence. Thus did life pass for this even ami temperate 
soul, without much brilliancy, without any inner dis- 
turbance, and in a constant maturity. 

The lirst question we askf about Madame de Motb^ville, 
as about every woman, is whether she was lieautilul, 
and it appears that .she w'as. ' Her portrait, which is at 
Mottcville, says the Jownal des Savants, represents her 
as a very pretty brunette.* The only engraved portrait 
I have seen of" her, and that anybotly may see in the 
Cabinet de^ Kstampes, represents her with her hair 
arranged in the fashion of Anne of Austria, no longer in her 
first youth, with a full face, a double chin, a mild and placid 
look. The lotvor part of the face is however not very 
pleasing, and on the whole it does not call for a marked 
attention. It is in her mind that we must seek the delicate 
and charming features which distinguish her. 

The principal figure around w'hicl# Madame de Motte- 
ville's narrative turns is that of the Queen Anne of 
Austria, her mistress. The author does not pretend to be 
either a politician or an historian : she is a woman relating 
what she has been enabled to see with her own eyes or to 
hear from the bcs.t-in(ormed piTsons. And as she was 
very sensible and very reliable, the most respectable among 
the knowing and initiated, those whom Retz calls the 
d'Estr^'s and the Senneterres, were fond of an occasional 
talk with her. Her ordinary place is in the cabinet, that 
is to say the royal chamber, she makes that her centre and 
most generally discu.sses the scenes which arc presented 
to her observation from that coign of vantage. She 
does not however neglect, when occasion offers, to give 
an account of matters of wider interest, such as the 
episode of the Revolution in England which she gathered 
from the lips of the Queen of England herself, and of 
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'Which she makes a separate story ; she also enlarges on 
the Revolution in Naples, which took place about Jhat 
time. * It is a strip that I will drop as I go my way, she 
says of one of these occasional episodes ; it will find its 
place with the others of the same nature : and, as it will 
not be treated with more order and continuity, it will 
not be of greater price or value.* Madame de Motteville*s 
good judgment, which led her to consult only reliable 
witnesses on these distant matters, and led the most 
reliable to take a pleasure in confiding them to her, imparts 
to these digressions and incidental matters more interest 
than she dares to expect. 

She begins with an ahr^gi of the life of the Queen, from 
her arrival in France till the death of Louis Xlll and the 
bt^ginning of the Regency. But the original part of these 
Memoirs is that which begins from this point, and which 
treats of the things that pass within the author’s range of 
sight. Wlien she returns to Court in 1643. Madame de 
Motteville describes the divers persons on the scene, the 
divers interests of the cabals ; in the midst oi these great 
infrigues she appears a more spectator placed in a corner 
of the best box and perfectly disinterested : * So I thought 
at the time only of being amused by the things I saw, 
as if it were a good comedy that was being played before 
, my eyes, in which I had no interest.' — * A king’s cabinet, 
she says again, is a stage on which are continually played 
pieces that interest' the whole world ; some are merely 
comic ; in others which are tragic the greatest events are 
always brought about by trifles.' Witnessing all these 
things with a clear-sighted mind and free from bitterness, 
ol>serving them at first only for the amusement they 
afford her, she soon finds in herself a resource which she has 
inherited, that of writing ; at those moments which the 
other ladies devote to play or promenade, she shuts herself 
up and notes the things that she has seen and heard, in 
order some day to recall them to her memory. 

The early days of the Regency of Anne of Austria are 
de%:ribed in such a way by Madame de Motteville, that 
we Ixjcorae eye-witnesses with her, .Ml the old friends of 
the Queen have returned after a longer or shorter period of 
disgrace : each of them counts uix>n enjoying the same 
favour as before, and they do not perceive at first that 
this Queen, whom they had left oppressed by Richelieu. 
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childless and still a Spanianl at heart, has becoine a 
mother, quite absorbed in the interests of the young King, 
ana a quite French Queen. Nor do they notice that her 
heart is already won by Mazarin. and that in her affection 
and her indolence she has chosen him to be the Minister 
who will relieve her of affairs and make her reign. Madame 
<le S6nec6, Madame dc Chevreuse, Madame de Hautefort, 
on returning to Court, have therefore much to learn over 
again, much to divine. Several of these former exiles, 
at the moment when they think they are again grasping 
fortune, will, to their cost, challenge her capriciousness 
and inconstancy : ' Behold then the Court, beautiful 

and great, but very embroiled, says Madame dc Mottevillo, 
who cannot help enjoying flic scene. Every one thought 
of his own designs, his own interests, his own cabals. The 
Cardinal, with his calm and astute intellect, was at work 
winning over one after another.' But a gotxl numbcjr, 
thinking thcmselve.s sure of their ground, resist his 
advances ; Madame dc Motteville tells of unexpected 
<hsaster.s in* thc.se inner precinct.s, which result in fresh 
disgraces for the presumptuous and those who put on 
airs of import^ance. Apropos of Madame de Hautefort. 
who, with her uncompromising firmnes.s and her mind 
attached to her senses, rudely resists the Queen. Madame 
de Motteville expounds her own co<lc of Court morality, a 
morality that is tempered without being relaxed : ' We 
may give advice to our masters and*frienrls, she thinks ; 
but when they have made up their minds not to follow it, 
we should rather enter into their inclinations rather than 
follow our own, when we do not see any cs‘icntial evil in 
them, and when the matter it.sclf is indifferent.' Cardinal 
Mazarin'^ kind of cunning, his dissimulation, the grace 
and finesse of his play, tlmt cabinet spirit in which he 
excelled, and ' which sets .so many groat machines in 
motion,* arc rendered with fidelity and life by a person 
who, though she has no reason to be pleased with liim, ha.s 
the merit to appreciate with fairness his superior qualities. 
Among those who fell into disgrace with Mazariii 
severaS of her friends ; she does not forsake them at the 
moment of their fall ; she visits them, she comforts them, 
and even tries, in some cases, to defend them before the 
Queen. By this straightforward conduct she prejudices 
herself in the eyes of the Minister ; but the Queen has 
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enough elevation of heart to forgive iier these manifesta- 
tions of honesty and. when the first coolness is past, 
to harbour no ill-feeling. * 

If Queen Anne of Austria were more interesting toTus 
than history makes her finally appear^ we might borrow 
from Madame de Motteville a variety of portraits which 
she has drawn of her. and which are full of noble beauty 
and majesty. The femtne de chambre (for here Madame 
de Motteville appears a little in that character) depicts 
her royal mistress with admiration and love from the 
moment of her awakening, from the moment when she 
rises and when they otter her her shift, until her supper 
and goin^ to bed : 

• 

* After putting on a bodice and drcssing>gown, she very dovoutlfr heard 
mass ; and wht'ii this holy action was ovit. came to lier toilet. It was then 
an incomparable pleasure to see her dresn and do her hair. She was deft, 
and in this occupation her beaiiiifut hands showed all their periection to 
admiration. She hud the most beautiful hair that one could imagine ; 
it was very long and abundant, and long retained its beauty against the 
ravages of time. She dressed with the care and attention that is per- 
mitted in persons who wish to look well without ornaflients, without 

g old or silver, without false glitter /k extraordinary pains, it was easy, 
owever, to seo through the modesty of her dress that she might be 
sensible to a little vanity. After the death of the late King, she ceased 
to paint her which increased the whiteness and clearness of her 
complexion. . 

Full mourning became the Queen, and she lost by 
leaving it ofT. She was at that age of forty, ' so frightful 
for our sex,' says Madame de Motteville ; but she tri- 
umphed over it by her imposing mien as sovereign and 
mother. One day she led the young King to Parliament 
(September 1645): 

* She put on earrings of big diamonds mixed with very big pear-shaped 
pearls. On her stomacher she wore a cross of the same IdnaDf very great 
price. These ornaments, with her black veil, made her appear beautiful 
and imposing, and in this st.ite she pleased the whole Assembly. Many 
looked at her with admiration : all avowed that in the gravity and softness 
of her eyes one could read the greatness of her birth and the beauty of 
her manners.* 

These are fine portraits and drawn almost unconsciously. 
In^the disturbances tliat soon arose, Madame de Motteville 
exhibits the Queen with qualities which it would be unjust 
to deny her in spite of her faults : she had courage and 
pride ; * the blood of Charles the Fifth gave her loftv 
manners * and boiled in her veins. To these rather partial 
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but by no means untrue, pictures of Anne of Austria, 
we ij^ust however always add and understand the little 
sharp voice which she had when angry, and whose tone is 
so well rendered by de Retz. 

The Queen of England, so magnificently celebrated by 
Bossuet, is painted more familiarly by Madanie de Motte- 
ville, who saw much of her : and it is she, this time, who 
puts into this figure, solemnised in the funeral oration, the 
grain of realism : 


* This princess was much disfifiureJ by the severity of her illness ami 
her misfortunes, and hardly showed any si»;ns of her past beauty. She 
had handsome eves, an admirable complexion, and a well-eut nose. 
There was something so pleasing in her face, that she made herself 
generally beloved ; but she was sinfll and thin • her figvirc was even de- 
formed ; and her mouth, which was not naturally beautiful, had become 
large from the leanness of her face. 1 have seen portraits of her, painted 
in the time of her beauty, from which she appears to have been v^y 
pleasing, and, as her beauty had oiily endured the space of a morning 
and left her before her noon, she was accustomed to assert tiuti wflntn can- 
not bt heattitful afUr they have passed their twenty^second year. To give a 
complete picture of her as 1 saw her, I must confess that she was extremely 
intclligcat. mth*that brilliant tnUHiftence lekick pleases the spectators. 
She was agreeable in society, courteous, mild, and unconstrained ; living, 
with*those who had the honour of approaching her, without any ceremony, 
la disposition she was inclined to be cheerful ; and when In tears, if any- 
one happened to sa^ anything amusing, she would stop them in some way 
to divert the Company.' 

The reader will have observed that touch of observation 
and feminine malice, that the Queen of England liaving 
lost her beauty at twenty-two, involuntarily made that 
age a limit to the beauty of all women. There are many 
of these sly touches which betray her sex in Madame de 
Motteville. 

On the occasion of the arrival of the Swedish ambassador 
(September 1646), Madame de Motteville renders the first 
idea that was formed in France of Queen Christina, and, 
whilst making herself the echo of those extraordinary 
praises, she mingles with them according to her wont, a 
tight and gentle irony ; 


* Fame, she adds, Is a great gossip : she often loves to overstep Ito 
confines m truth : but this truth has much force : It will not leeve the 
ccedulotts srorid long in Its deception. Some time afl«, it ^ 
thet the virtues of this Gothic Queen were of an ordhury kind : she 
bad not at that time much respect for the Christian yirtm ; an<^ if sw 
practise the moral virtues, it was through caprice rather than acoilment. 


In speaking thus, Madame de Motteville, who was 
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^ essentially a woman, covertly avenged her sex.' who 
were rather outraged by the brusque and fantastic man- 
ners of this eccentric Queen, who anected the style and the 
qualities of a man. 

This Fame who is a great gossip reminds me of one of 
the charms of Madame de Motteville*s style, a ^ple. 
rather uniform style, rather incorrect in the arrangement 
of its sentences, touched up perhaps in many places by the 
editor, but excellent and quite her own in respect of 
language and expression. She uses some of those pleasing 
metaphors which enliven the texture. Wishing to say, 
for example, that kings never sec evil and danger except 
at the last extremity, that they are hidden from them by a 
thousand clouds : ‘ Truth. *she says, whom poets and 
painters always represent as quite naked, is clothed for 
kings in a thousand fashions ; and no woman of fashion 
ever changed so often as she does when she enters kings' 
palaces.' Speaking of the cardinal's hat which had b^n 
promised for years to the Abb6 de La, Rividre, a favourite 
of Monsieur, and which the Prince de Cohd6 suddenly 
demanded for his brother the Prince de Conti, she says 
that * Discord threw a red apple into thg cabinet.' De- 
scribing Mazarin's cunning in neutralising and turning 
to his own profit the very excess of hatreds and perse- 
cutions, she says : ' Cardinal Mazarin took insults as 
Mithridates took poison : which, instead of killing him, 
became, by force ctf habit, his daily food. So the Minister 
seemed by his skill to turn the public maledictions to 
good account ; he gained the credit with the Queen of 
enduring them for her sake. . . .' In these passages and 
in the whole current of Madame de Motteville's style we 
perceive a natural and poetic imagination, without too 
much prominence, such as became the niece of the amiable 
poet Bertaut. In a few passages we find even a luxuriance 
of images, of flowers, roses and thorns, some trace of the 
bad taste of the Louis XIII period ; but they are only 
momentary, and her language as well as her judgment 
and thought are ordinarily ruled by good sense. 

' Madame dc Motteville is indeed a contemporary of 
Corneille, and to a slight extent of the noveu of that 
period ; their influence occasionally appears in her 
language. Speaking of Cioq>Mars, she calls him 'that 
amiable criminal * ; recounting the disfavours of those 
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who are struck by Fortune, she is affected by the thought 
of ' So many illustrious unfortunates ' ; even in her youth 
she looks back with a slight regret to the days of yore. 
Speaking of the old MarSchal de Bassompierre, who was 
the butt of the young men's ridicule, she says, after 
praising his generosity, his magnificence and gallant 
manners : * The remaining years of the Mar4chal de 
Bassompierre were better than the youth of some of the 
most polite of the time (1646).* She loved especially the 
elevated morality of Corneille's plays, and the noble 
sentiments which had purified the stage. When the 
Italian Comedy was intr<^uced under Mazarin's auspices, 
she took little pleasure in these musical plays : * Those 
who are good judges, she said, esteem them highly ; for 
my part, 1 think that the length of the performance greatly 
impairs the pleasure, and that poetic lines, spoken with- 
out artifice, reproduce conversation and appeal to the 
mind more easily than song delights the ear.* All this 
savours of adjust mind, a heart that is exalted rather than 
disposed to tenderness and passion. This Italian Comedy, 
performed before the Cardinal, aroused the enthusiasm 
of a few courtibrs like the Marechal de Grammont or the 
Due de Mortemart who appeared to be charmed by the 
very names of the least important actors ; ' and all 
together, in order to please the Minister, indulged in such 
strong exaggerations, that it at lastt became wearisome 
to people who were moderate in their speech.* Madame 
de Motteville was one of these moderate persons, and here 
she gives us the keynote of her souL So, when I say that 
she was, by her tastes, to a slight degree a contemporary of 
Corneille, ^ will be seen in what sense I understand it, and 
that she corrected a tendency to exaggeration. 

Although Madame de Motteville loved to recall and 
quote thm gallant lines of her uncle ; 

Et coQfttammant aimer une rare beauty 

C'eat la plea.douce ecreur de» vanity du m o n di^ 

she had a heart made for friendship more than for love ; 
she was made for correct and well-regulated feelings, and 
a happy equanimity ; in. more than one place she ex- 
pressed a desire for this state. She had acquired in her 
oeantilul Normandy a love of nature and the country, 
but she could not indulge it in haste ; ' The country. 
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she said, is only beautiful when combined with rest and 
solitude, when we are able to enjoy the innocent pleasures 
that the beauty of nature affords us in the woods and by 
the rivers.’ She said again, speaking of kings : ‘ 1 esteem 
him very happy who knows them only by the respect 
tliat is due to their name, and who is able to enjoy the 
tranquil and even life of a good citizen who is honest, 
has enough to live on, and is not poisoned by ambition. 
That is the condition in which every reasonable soul 
should seek true happiness, which, though obscure, is 
tranquil and innocent.’ This desire for a life of retirement 
frequently recurs in her w’ork, and is expressed in a tone 
of sincerity that is not to l^mistaken. She might have 
concluded her chapter on the Court in the words of La 
Bruyfirc : ' A sound mind derives from the Court a taste 
for solitude and retreat.’ 

She is fond of moralising in her Memoirs, and giving 
us serious reflections relieved by pleasing quotations ; 
she readily quotes the Spanish or Italian pocks, sometimes 
Seneca, more often the Scriptures. These reflections have 
been thought too frequent and too long, which may be 
true of the last part of the Memoirs ; but she ordinarily 
manages to interweave them with the circumstances 
w'hich prompt them. In the very fine passages on the 
character, the artifices and the talents of Cardinal Mazarin, 
she describes him, during a visit to Paris (May 1647), shut 
up at work in his room while the greatest in the kingdom 
are waiting in his antechamber, unable to penetrate 
to his presence. Murmurs are heard on all sides ; but the 
Minister comes out of his room, and all arc silent : 

* When he entered his coach to deport, the whole couftyard of Ithe 
Palais- Royal was fall of cordons bieus, of great lords, of men of mat 
quality, who, from their eagerness, appeared to esteem themselves only 
too happy to get a distant view of him. All men are naturally slaves of 
fortune ; and 1 may say that 1 have hardly ever seen a person at Court 
who was not a flatterer, some more, others less. The interest that Uis^s 
us swpriscs and betrays us on the occasions which concern us ; it makes 
us act with more feeling than knowledge, and often enough it happens 
that we arc ashamed of our weaknesses ; but it only becomes apparent 
through the wide reflection that each one owes to himself, and alter the 
opportunity for doing better is past.' 

She knows what too often is at the back of those 
grand independent airs which are assumed by the men 
who have failed to gain favour, and that blustering 
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pride which melts at the least advance and turns to 
ser^lity. Madame de S6nec6, who had hitherto been 
badly treated by the Cardinal and put on lofty airs, is 
chosen by him as a guardian to his nieces on their arrival 
from Italy, and behold her changed in a day ; 

* Many a man appears valiant against the favourite who, at the 
slightest condescension cm his part, becomes a poltroon : arirl usually this 
arrogance ends in a grovelling which, in his rage at having bct-ri despised, 
he colours with the names of generosity, virtue, and love of the public 
weal.' 

Mazarin, who is unable to make Madame de Mottevillc 
serve as his tool with the Queen and do his will, plagues 
and molests her, and keeps her on the qtti vtve ? according 
to his method when he is not sure of his people : 

* As he did not know my intentions, and judged me according to the 
opinion he had of the universal corruption of the world, lie could not 
holp suspecting me of meddling with many things that wero contrary 
to nis interests. He told me one day that he w.is convinced of it, tiecause 
I never told him anything about others, because I listened to the mal* 
contents, because 1 was in their coohdcuce. . . 

And indeed more than one malcontent was not afraid of 
confiding in Msftlame dc Mottevillc without being intimate 
with her, and spoke to her ' as to a person who had the 
reputation of being able to hold her tongue.* Tliat was 
just what Mazarin did not like, and made him complain : 
‘ This reproach, she adds, was a suflieftnt sign of a natur- 
ally mistrustful disposition, and showed how unfortunate 
we were to live under the power of a man who loved 
roguery, and who valued honesty so little that he made 
it a crime.' She tried to counteract the Cardinal’s cen- 
sures, whi^ could not help transpiring, by inducing the 
Queen, by a few kind words, to remove the unfavourable 
impression they made upon others ; ' for at Court, ahe 
remarks, it Is easy to blind the spectators, and one should 
never give them the pleasure of knowing that wc are not 
as happy as they imagine, or that we are as unhappy as 
they wish us to he.* 

All her remarks on the Court, that delightful and wicked 
country, * that reason often makes us hate, but that we 
always love naturally,’ might have been written by Nicole, 
but a female Nicole, more agreeable and less severe than 
the other. 

Sometimes, however, she lights upon expressions that 
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are fine in their vigour and moral energy. At a ball given 
by Cardinal Mazarin during Shrovetide of 1647, « she 
describes one after the other the principal beauties and 
queens of the feast, after which she reviews the super- 
numeraries, who are not the least load and pretentious : 

* The Queen's maids of honour. Pons, Gucrchy and Saint* 
M6grin, tried to make a few natural conquests, Judging 
by the care they had taken to embellish tbemsdves in 
every way ; happy if, among so many lovers, they had 
succeeded in picking up husbands according to their 
ambition and the unrulinesa of their desires I ' That is 
only a pi^iuant touch ; but soon, speaking more par-* 
ticularly of Mademoiselle de Pons, loved by the Due de 
Guise, who is goii^ to conquer Naples for her sake, and, 
not content or satiated with such a prey : * This pleasure* 
greedy soul, she says, was not satish^ with an absent 
lover who adored her, and a hero who, in order to win her, 
aspired to become a sovereign. . . . Ambition and love 
together were not sufficiently powerful charms to occupy 
her heart ; she must needs go and promenade in the 
Cours and receive the incense of all her fresh conquests.* 
A pleasure-greedy soul t it is the feeling of honesty that 
communicates to Madame de Motteville's style this 
expression of disgust. 

As a rule she is more sparing with her colours : her 
modest pen keeps* clear ox acrimony. If she and her 
companions are deprived by the C^dinal's avarice of 
many effective and positive fruits of the Queen's favour, 
she confines herself to a few playful remarlu uttered in a 
tone of light and smiling irony. There is nothing in these 
Memoirs of Madame de Motteville to recall those other 
Memoirs, so distinguished but so bitter, of Madame de 
Staal De Launay, femme de chambre of the Duchesse Du 
Maine ; but then the situation was a very different one. 
Madame de Motteville resided at a large and real Court, 
attached to the person of a Queen who, with a mind 
of average range, but accommodating and agreeable, had 
a noble and generous heart, and repaid services with 
esteem. If we had to seek an historical kinship for 
Madame de Motteville. I should find it rather in the 
Memoirs of the wise chamberlain Philippe de Commynes 
whom she is fond of quoting, and the fruits of whose sound 
and judicious experience she sometimes recalls. 
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Her Memoirs become more serious and assume a more 
ele\^ted historical character as we enter more fully 
into the movement of the civil disturbances and the 
troubles of the Fronde. Madame de Motteville formed 
a correct judfirment about them. and. although she 
only assumes the part of a timid woman, some of her 
reflectiDna arc ot a nature that it would have been well 
if they had been shared by many of the men. The long 
private conversations she had liad with the Queen of 
England, had enlightened her on the extent of those 
dangers which at the beginning appear often merely a 
fcxiUsh ebullition and a subject for ridicule. Noting with a 
powerful judgment the delikton of the men of l^rlianicnt 
and their insatiable demands, which made thorn refuse all 
the first offers of accommodation and reconciliation, she 
boldly forms the conclusion ‘ that the corruption of men 
is such that, to make them live according to reason, they 
should not l:>e treated reasonably, and to make them just, 
tliey should Ji>e treated unjustly.' She shows how rcsixjct- 
able men, by their obstinacy in crying out against taxes 
and their aouse. come to the aid of the turbulent, and 
render them {v>wer£ul assistance, as so often happens : 
'Respectable men. not considering that it is a some- 
times necessary evil, and tliat all times have been more 
or less equal in this respect.^ hoped that disorder would 
lead to a greater order ; and this ^OT\feformation please<l 
them so much as a good principle, that it wa.s agreeable to 
those w'ho desired the evil through excessive folly and ambi- 
tion/ There are moments when everything contributes to 
disorder and rum. and when sedition is in the air. The 
star, says Madame do Motteville. was then terrible against 
kings. • 

The first scenes of the Fronde are relate<l in such a way 
as not to be eclipsed even by the accounts of the Cardinal 
de Retz. The latter gives us the scene in the .street, in the 
Palais-Royal, when he succeeds in penetrating into it, 
and in the interior of the Archbishop's palace, hfadame 
de Motteville shows us the inside of the Queen's cabinet, 
in which she is at first almost the only person who is 

1 * Retotutkas have never either neoded or dettroyed abuies ; they 
only displace them.* It was not Madame de Motteville, tt was M. Denoon, 
e on d end too effectoally cured of revolutions, who said these words in 
inthnaey. 

C.L.— Vllt. 
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seriously frightened. The first day of the Barricades is 
spent almost entirely in making game of her : ' As I svas 
the least valiant of the company, all the shame of this day 
fell upon me.* For a person of this interior she has from 
the beginning a very good grasp of the nature of the 
revolt in the city, and that quickly and well-<vd^^ 
disturbance : * The men of the middle class, she sa^, who 
had been very willing to take up arms to save the city from 
pillage, were hardly wiser than the populace and demanded 
Broussel as heartily as the street-porter ; for, besides that 
they were all infected with the love of the public weal, which 
they considered their own in particular, . . . they were 
filled with joy to think that they were necessary for 
anything.' These words, infected with the love of the public 
weal, have often been quoted ; but they must not be 
regarded as a piece of navoeti on the part of Madame de 
Motteville : she knew what she was saying when she used 
those words, when she compared the false love with wbkh 
the seditious populace was seized at that moment with 
a malady or a plague. Madame de Motteville is not a 
blind Royalist : she believes in the right of kings, but 
also in the justice which rules them, \fith which she 
believes they are often inspired by God, and nearly always 
in this kingdom of France. Her ideal of a monarch is 
Charles V. The day when Parliament, relying upon 1 
know not what ordinance of Louis XII, demands ' tMt no 
man shall be put in prison without being sent within the 
twenty-four hours before his natural judges,* she cannot 
help remarking that this article of individual guarantee, 
as we should say, * was agreeable to the whole of France, 
'fhe love of freedom, she adds, is strongly imprinted in 
nature. The wisest, who had hitherto disapproved of the 
encroachments of that Assembly, could not in their heart 
hate this proposal ; they appeared to disapprove it, because 
it was impossible for them to approve it in sight of the world, 
but they really liked it, and could not but esteem that 
piece of boldness, and wish it a favourable issue.* We 
see that Madame de Motteville would have made a rather 
liberal Royalist ; but this woman of wit and sense, who 
witnesses these terrible scenes, and relates them, is jnbt 
taken in by grand wcurds, nor by appearances ; she inter- 
poses remarks vrhich honour the historian, and whidh 
would not be disowned by the politician ; * When the 
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subjects revolt, she says, they are pushed to it by causes 
which are hidden from them, and. as a rule, what ikey de- 
mand is not what is needed to appease them.' She shows 
how the very magistrates who had been the first to stir up 
the people, are soon astonished to see them turn against 
them |ind cease to respect them : * They acknowledged 
themselves to be the causes of these disorders, and could 
not have remedied them if they had tried ; for, when the 
people begin to give orders there ceases to be a master, 
and each individually wants to rule.* Let us look into our- 
elves, and consider whether that is not still our history. 

. But I perceive that I have chosen the subject of Madame 
de Motteville to stray for ^ moment with my readers into 
the painful circumstances of our present dissensions, and 
I will not again be led away by allusions w'hich she could 
too easily provide. During the first Fronde Madame de 
Motteville ran some risks in Paris. Having been unable 
to accompany the fugitive Queen to Saint-Germain in the 
early part df 1649, she was afterwards, when trying to 
join her, .stopped with her sister by a furious populace at 
the Porte Saint^-Honor6, and had to take refuge at the foot 
of the high altar in the church of Saint-Roch ; from this 
predicament she was delivered by a few of her friends 
who had been immediately informed. She joined the 
Queen later and occasionally left her. for this distinguished 
lady was. as she humbly confesses, nefther an amazon nor 
a heroine ; she found it difficult to rise above the terrors 
or even the weaknesses of her sex. Present or absent, how- 
ever, her fidelity was never at fault. When peace was 
restored, Madame de Motteville resumed at the Queen's 
side those, habits of a regular, serious and tranquil life 
which suited her .so well. In this land of snares and per- 
fidies her virtue, her delicate probity exposed her, however, 
to the last to certain vexations which her calm and prudent 
disposition, sustained by the esteem of the Queen-mother, 
helped her to bear. Religion took more and more hold of 
this soul, so naturally well-regulated and disposed to 
receive it. Her enlightened and submissive religion 
prompted a few pages of her Memoirs which are as 
charming as they are solid and sensible, on the quarrels 
of the day, on the disputes of the Jansenists and the 
Molinists, into which the women were not the least 
eager to enter : ' It costs us so dear, she says with a 
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reminiscence of Eve, to have wished to acquire the 
knowledge of good and evil, that we must agree that it is 
better to be ignorant of them, especially we women who are 
accused of being the cause of all the mischief. . . . When- 
ever men speak of God and the hidden mysteries. lam 
astonished at their boldness, and 1 am delighted that I am 
not obliged to know anything beyond my Pater, my Credo 
and the Commandments of God/ Madame de Motteville 
carefully follows the line that Bossuet traced in these 
matters. 

One should read the whole i)age, which the amiable 
author crowns with some very fine lines of Italian poetry, 
showing thfit her mind, though^ submissive, did not eschew 
a few reasonable ornaments and embellishments. This 
rare lady, this honest woman who exhibited so much 
judgment and intelligence, died in December 1689, at the 
age of about sixty-eight. We can only appreciate her 
at her full value if we accompany her throuj^h the 
whole course of her Memoirs, and follow •her m her 
development and continuity : quotations and an analysis 
can give only a very imperfect idea of this slowly-moving, 
full, restful and absorbing book. '' 
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Monday t 9 December 1851. 

SiEvks is one of the mosl^ important figures of the Revo- 
lution, and at the same time perhaps the most singular. 
His influence was great, real, positive, and on many 
points it is still shrouded in mystery : there is something 
strange and occult in him. Eminent hUtorians and 
biographers have approached him from his public side. 
M. Mignet? who always appeared very much impressed 
by his original and systematic genius, appreciated him 
very fairly in his Notice. A young Doctor of Law, M. de 
Beau verger, f)ublishcd a few months ago a Study in 
which he ably expounds and <Hscu$ses Sieyds’ ideas on 
the constitution and organisation of society. But, in 
spite of these substantial and judicious r6sum6s, it may 
be said that, if Sieyds the politician has been formulated, 
Sieyds the man only appears to us in a sort of distant 
haze. We are still in want of a work dealing with him, 
similar to those which have recently made us acquainted 
with Mirabeau and Joseph do Maistre. Not only have 
his polit^l works and rare speeches never been collected 
into a body ; but his letters, his papers, the private and 
silent studies which he accumulated during so many 
years, and which he continued longer than is supposed, 
none of all these have come out, and yet they exist : 
we knew it ; but when we were told that this precious 
family trust had Iwen given to M. Hippolyte Fortoul 
(now Minister for Public Instruction and one of our 
old friends), and th^t vnth these first-hand materials he 
was preparing a complete history of Sieves, we asked 
him to allow us a preliminary glance into a portion of 

1 £tud4 tuf Sieyh, par M. Edmond de Besoverger^ J1S3X. 
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this work. He has very generously acceded to tny re- 
quest, and I have been enabled to spend a few morniqgs, 
..alone and surrounde<l by manuscript notes, philosophical 
essays, plans of Constitutions, and above all intimate 
letters, familiar and confidential communicath)]i$. those 
which the most trusting keeps to himself and which 
the most’ distrustful only pours out upon his paper in 
moments of great bitterness. In a word, I have pene- 
trated into the secret of Sieyds, and that is why I dare to 
' speak of him to-day. 

I will endeavour before everything to reveal the man 
and to outline the shape of his mind, one of the most 
eminent and absolute that ever issued from the hands 
of nature. Emmanucl-Joseph* Sieyds, who died in our 
days on the 20 June 1836, at the age of eighty-eight 
years, was born at Frdjus, in the Department of the Var, 
on the 3 May 1748, so that he was over forty years of 
age when the Revolution of ‘89 broke out. How were 
these forty years of meditation and solitary refprm spent? 
-^He came of an honest middle-class family, and W'as the 
fifth child. He received his first education in his father's 
house and at the hands of the Jesuits of hin native town, 
and finished it with the Doctrinaires at Draguignan. 
He would have preferred, with several of his comrades, 
to enter the artillery or the military engineers ; but on 
account of weak health and a feeble constitution he was 
intended, or in his own words, condemned by his family 
to the priesthood. He was sent to Paris to study philo- 
sophy and theology at Saint-Sulpice ; he was fifteen 
years of age at the utmost. There he studied much and 
other subjects besides those which were taught him. 
or at least he took them in quite a different sense, and 
even at that early age revealed a philosophic and inde- 
pendent mind. 1 say independent, for he did not slavishly 
follow any of the masters of the day, neither the Ency- 
clopedists, nor Condillac, nor Rousseau. Even in a 
political sense it cannot be said that Sieyds was a disciple 
of Rousseau ; he criticised and refuted him at that 
early age. Sieyds was 6orn a master mind, if we may say 
so ; and he remade with pen in hand each of the works 
of metaphysics and political economy that he read. 
We possess all his manuscripts of that period of his 
• studies at Saint-Sulpice or the following years, and it 
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inifiy be readily imJ^iaed that his superiors looked askance 
at these bold essays. Before he had finished his course > 
of studies Sieyds was amicably called upon to remove to 
another establishment, and went over to the Seminary 
of Saint-Firmin, in the Quartier Saint-Victor, to finish^ 
the necessary term for taking his degree at the Sorbonne. 
He left the Seminary for the outer world at the age of 
twenty-four, in 1772 ; but this world seems to have been 
long restricted to a few rare private relationships. Even 
as a young man he lived a very retired life, although he 
^ave evidence, as we are assured (and I can easily believe 
it), of the most delicate and pleasing mind, wlien he 
consented to open out and develop. 

He had learnt music *at Saint-Sulpice. He had a 
charming voice. * rather w^eak and low in conversation, 
but sweet and expressive in singing.' ^ 

I have before me a number of his reflections on music, 
of tunes jotted down with his own hand, and what he 
called the J Catalogue of my little music,' that is to say 
of ail the* ariettas, atnbigus or songs taken from the 
comic operas in vogue, which he had procured : w'e 
see even a li^t of those he wished to acquire. On the 
first page of this Catalogue 1 read : 

Arns PuciTiFs: 

ByAlbanesi: Btrgi'e Ugire, it cratns . . No. 53. 

By Trial: ** II taut Annette pour . . 19. 

By La Bordc : ** Vois’tu c«s coteaux se noircir , . No. X09, etc. 

Then come the Amhtqus : 

** AimeZ’Vous, aimez^wus salts cesse . . No. 168. 

** Jeunes amants, imtiex-U x^phire . . No. 270, etc. etc. 

• 

But if this Catalogue reveals only the virtuoso young 
Abb6, the man of whom a w'oman one day said : ' \Miat 
a pity that so amiable a man w'anted to be profound f '' 
the philosopher immediately reappeared in his reflectiona 
oh music : he is ' in search of a philosophical language 
that is universal, melodious, harmonic and instrumental.' 
Early he canies back everything, even music, to his 
Ideas of reform and social improvement, and he pro- 
poses to make it play a great i^art in the public files. 


1 Notice of M* Fortoul. 
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when that ideal society which he loves to imagine is 
established. • 

The succeeding reflections written in 1772 to 177$ on 
every matter and every book that occupies his attention, 
which he refutes or remakes, on Condillac, on Bonnet, on 
Helv6tius. on the Economists, would need a series of 
chapters, and I can here take only a general survey of 
them. But I observe in the first place tliat in this mass of 
studies every subject is treated of : metaphysics, political 
economy, language, mathematics, music — yes, every- 
thing except history. The latter subject was indeed 
always in disfavour with this absolute mind which aimed 
at extracting everything fromjeason. Here is a passage 
which bears the date 1772 and is entered under the 
heading Political llconomy ; all his disdain for existing 
facts, all that first planned political ideal which so long 
occupied anfl impassioned Sicyds* intelligence, are plainly 
indicated : 

* I will leave the natioas that have been formed hr £hance. 1 will 
imagine tardy reason to direct the establishment of a society of men, 
and will nresent an analytical picture of its Consfi/ufian. 

* I shall be told that 1 am going to compose a romatife, 1 will answer : 
So much the worse 1 1 should have preferred to find in the order of facts what 
1 have been obliged to seek in the order of possible things. Many others 
have occupied themselves with combining servtte ideas, always in accord* 
ance with events. When wc meditate them with a sole desire for the 
public interest, we are obliged at every page to keep in mind that the 
science of sound politics not the science of what ts, but of what should 
b$. Perhaps some day they ynW be confounded, and wc shall then be 
able to distinguish the history of human follies from political science. 

' If we give the name of romance to the plan of an edifice which does not 
yet exist, a romance is assuredly a piece of folly in physics : it may be an 
excellent thing in politics. 1 cannot imagine why one and the same 
course of proceeding should be prescribed for all the sciences, without any 
regard to the essential difference of their object and their ggniui. That 
the natural philosopher should be satisfied with observing and coUecting 
facts is quite as it should be. It is his object to know nature, and, since 
he has not been called upon to assist in the planning of the machinery of 
this world, since It exists and keeps on its way independently of his 
correcting meditationt, he must confine himself to experience. Physics can 
only be the science of what ts. But art, whose object it is to bold and 
accommodate facts to our needs and enjojrments, art is ours. Speculation 
and operation are equally ours. It is a good thing not only to observe, but 
to foresee effects and to guide them, whether in connecting or separating 
causes, or in strengthening or weakening them. You must admit that 
the most useful agent is here not the man who cannot and will not see 
beyond that which is.* 

That is explicit. It is curious to remark that a portioa 
oi this passage, which was written in 1772, was inserted 
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by Sie}^^ fifteen years after, in 1 78S, in his first pamphiet 
entitled : Vttes sur les fnoyens d* exicution, m whicn he 
traced out the course and the code of the approaching 
States General. He then added a note to the effect 
that he did not deny * that the historical tableaux of the 
nations might furnish useful subjects for meditation.' 
He made a certain reservation in favour of history studied 
without superstition. But that was only the politeness 
of the metaphysician and a formal salutation. Sieyds 
did not believe much more in history than he did in 
theology or mythology : 

* It seems to me, he said clearly, that to judge of what is taking place 
by what has taken place, is to judge the known by the unknown. It 
is more reasonable to judge the |fkst by tlic present, and to admit that 
the supposed historical truths have no more reality tlian tlie supposed 
religious truths.* 

So that nothing could be more oj^posed at the outset 
than his method and Montesquieu’s, which was entirely 
founded on historical considerations, and which takes 
account of dll the precedents of humanity. 

Does not Sieyds, who disagrees so decisively with 
Montesquieu, on that very account agree ^^ith Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau ? Not as much as one might think. 
At the outset he grants society all that Rousseau denies 
it ; not to the society that he had before him, and that 
he tolerated in all the developments of life, but to a 
really modern society that he had iif his mind, and that 
should be directed by the art of the reformer. He wrote 
later, in 1794, when the Reign of Terror was over, sjjeak- 
ing of Rous.seau : 

* Alai 1 did not this Justly celebrated writer, who would have died 
of ^ef if h^ad known bb d'iKiples, this philosopher who was as perfect 
in feeling as ne was weak in bis views, did he not, in bis elo'^ucot pages, so 
rich in accessory details, so poor in substance, himself confound the 
prinUpUt of social art with the commencemet^s of human society ? *• 

Everything that a serious writer prints is valuable, 
but what he writes for himself in the form of a simple 
note is still more valuable, for it gives us his thought 
without any polite or precautionary formalities. Now, 
here is the note that I read in Siey6s' papers, and that 
he wrote at the time of the Convention, in bight of the 
abuses and excesses of the sy-s-tem : 

* ItonHcau. — They take the commencem<ni% of society f)r the pHnciplet 
of Mclnf ori, of that aociil art of whtch,the Frmch bad no id^a a lam yeata 
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aito. and the name of which waa fitat harardecAn the Afoytru 
(hls first pamphlet written in i788>. What would they say of a man who 
undertook to construct a ship of the line with no other theory tbamthat 
of a savage building a raft ? All the arts would vanish if we thus traced 
them back to their origin. In alt things art has come very late. It 
presupposes great progress since their beginning.* 

This social art, which Sieyds prided himself on having 
first discovered, or at least professed, consisted before 
all things in the division ot labour, applied to the different 
functions and the dilierent powers of society. Sieyte, 
that enemy to all privilege and all aristocracy, had no less 
aversion to a pure democracy, and he believed that art 
consi$te<l precisely in making the power of the people 
reasonably applicable to mexiern nations, by means of a 
system of representation whicli he combines with infinite 
ingenuity. 

The ^iarly Waterworks or Pascal’s Calculating Machine 
is not more complicated than was Sieyds* final Con- 
stitution. It reminds me of a cleverly constructed clock 
that is put under a glass case and kept ii} a museum 
as a curiosity. It is entirely conceived with a view to 
elevating and transforming the popular principle, to 
extracting and deriving from it in all senses an action of 
pure reason. It proves at least wherein Sieyds’ art 
differs from the elementary and point-blank logic of 
Rousseau. 

One evening, on the 25 January 1791, after a dinner 
at Madame de Siam’s, the American Gouverneur Morris, 
who was one of the guests, wrote in his Journal : 

' At three o’clock I go to dine with Madame de Stacl. . . . The Abbfi 
Sieyd4 is here, and descants with much self-sufficiency on CovemmenL 
despising all that has been said or sung on that subject before him, ana 
Madame says that his writings and opinions will form in politics a new 
era as that of Newton in physics.' 

Sieyds a Newton in politics I that sounds very fine j 
hut what appears to me certain, and what, 1 think, 
all wdll admit who have cast their eyes on this series of 
new and bold thoughts, which go back to his early youth, 
is , that there was in Siey^ something of a Descartes, 
that is to say of the man who would like to make a clean 
slate of all that has preceded, and who, in every matter, 
social, economical and political, begins a new and singU 
organisation. 

This unity he considered essential, and nothing MS 
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impbrtant to him tikat did not bear upon it. One of 
the Reasons why he had so little esteem for Buffon» 
whom he calls * a brilliant declaimer/ was that many 
of the views of that great naturalist did not agree to- 
gether and. if they were compared, might appear con* 
tradictory.^ In Buffon’s majestic generalities Siey^ often 
saw only a false unity, whose defect was disgnised behind 
an abundance of words. For his own part, he thinks of 
reforming the language as everything else ; he would 
even begin there : for he thinks he has made the dis- 
covery that 'our languages are more learned than\our 
ideas, that is to say that they proclaim a knowledge 
and ideas that do not exist, and yet every day crystallise 
the efforts of a prodigiofis number of investigators.' 
These investigators feast themselves as Ijest they can 
on what appear to them in the form of time-honoured 
expressions. Siey^ expresses tliis error, which is too- 
natural in man, by a rather quaint but very ingenious 
image : * The ^^^d of a man appears to me like a mass 
of little compartments resembling stomachs ; they try 
to fill themselves no matter how ; they are satisfied 
with anything (we might think they were proof to poison). 
As soon as they are iille<l with follies or truths, they are 
content.* There are entire branches of knowledge w'hich 
are false, that is to say founded on something non- 
existent (we see that he is thinking especially of theology 
and the old science of metaphysics), and these sciences 
owe their origin to false relationships clothed in wofds 
which afterwards satisfy the vulgar and even the crowd 
of literates ; 

* The signs remain, he says, and pass on to the following generations- 
the existence^nf chimeras and the terror they cause. The revision ol 
knowledge or the verification of lessons received is not continued in the 
educated generations, if to their misfortune those iham signs should 
resist that operation, show It to be dangerous, or even impossible. Ignor- 
ance is then spread over the surface of the earth, and the unfortunate- 
hiunan beings can expect nothing but a life burdened with the horrible- 
weights of disorder.' 

We might imagine we were listening to the Roman 
poet Lucretius or some austere Epicurean of old Rome, 

1 If I might presome to advance a singular opinloo, 1 should say that 
BQftt)li#as both a spirUuahst and an atheist. The 6rst of his chapters ou 
Man ace written by an idealist His dissertations on Nature and h(s^ 
are written by a naturalist who ran easily dispense with God.- 
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sadly deploring, from the heights of his gloomy wisdom, 
the errors of men who have strayed from the patb.^ « 

Such appears to me the attitude of the meditative 
Siey^ during these years of solitary study. His own 
error, as that of almost all solitary students, however 
powerful they be. is that he believes a radical reformation 
to be possible, and that the human race, though it were 
only the elect, is able once for all to obey reason. Sieyds 
would like in the hrst place a simple, philosophical 
language, without any make-believe : 

* The most reasonable language, he says, should be that which makes 
the least show, which, so to say, allows the glance of tke undersiandtne 
to pass by and permits it to concern itseli with things only ; and certainly 
not that coquettish language which uies to attract all eyes ; or, if you 
Iffefer It, language, being, as it should be. only the servant of ideas, should 
not try to assume the part of the master. Why then those long aisserta> 
tions on harmony, on the period and on all the qualities of style ? There 
is something unreal in all these pretensions.* 

Later, when he has seen the abuse of language and 
eloquence in the great assemblies, and thfe consequent 
aberrations of public opinion, he will say the same thing 
with a very keen conviction ; and, althoujgh the following 
passage appears to apply only to the academic style, 
it refers to more than one kind of eloquence in Siey^* 
mind : 

* Why is our oratorical and academic style so studied 7 . . • Truly 
we no longer have an dbject ; the audience to whom my speech is acf* 
dressed assist at a game in which they have no interest. . . . They are 
ready to examine its forms, to judge the talent. That is all. 1 should 
like to know whether in Greece, in free Rome, the orators concerned 
themselves with any other art but that of attaining their end. We, who 


1 Here is another thought on Religion, which is aAo Lucretian: 
* Man on his arrival on earth observes to enjoy ; be begins to acquire a 
knowledse of causes. Religion comes in to arrest his researches and 
places (?) the causes in Heaven. From this moment the perfectibility of 
man is arretted ; and his baffled efforts, instead of increasing his know- 
ledge and his enjoyment on earth, are transported and lost in toe heavens. 
Religion was therefore man’s first enemy.' 

I have indicated elsewhere the gulf which separated Sieyfis from 
Chateaubriand, whom he quite frankly called a charlatan. He could not 
read through one of his broks to the end. 1 can well believe it : they 
belonged to two directly opposed and antipathetic famjliea : the one a 
metaphysician and turned inward, the other all on thd outside ; Siey^ 
an iconoclast of false idea^ Chateaubriand the worshipper and re- 
inventor of brilliant idds. The latter was an obstacle to tte work 
of the Sleyfii and the Condorcets ; be directed the renascent century to 
the.eatema] imagination and the worship of images. 
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have no end, we embellish, we bring forth music for the senses, images, 
etc. We have some fine tricks, we produce perceptible effects, we com* 
muoldhte vague or particular emotions, but we ignore the art of ex- 
plaining a course of conduct, and of urging men to adopt it. . . . The 
speeches which are delivered in the English Parliament have an object ; 
they do not resemble our oratorical style ; they have not our magnilo- 
quence, our lofty tone. . . . They are men who do business; we 
are idlers and we stop to put on airs. They walk, we dance ; we have 
some fine artifices, and we neglect the art, because we have no use for it. 

' You tell me of demonstrative, forensic, and other styles of oratory. 
Be it so. — Should these styles suffer the effects of feudal inequalities, of 
the prejudices of good tone ? Must we giid our thoughts lo order to 
employ a colour of style worthy of men who are ashamed of having 
anything in common with the people ? Must we take from the flowers 
their natural colours in order to colour them with more nobility ? * 

But here it is too easy to reply : Man is thus made. 
To believe that the peopleware less fond of gilded speech 
than the upper stratum of society, is an error. Those 
orators of Greece and Rome, to whom Sieyds appeals in 
support of his idea, were often themselves only brilliant 
and generous seducers. Even on those questions in 
which they a^c most interested, men desire to be beguiled, 
charmed or carried away rather than corrected and 
convinced. ' One should be mad or drunk to speak well 
in the known languages,' ^Tites Siey^s somewhere. Be 
it so. Only we must conclude that the world is full of 
men who are slightly mad or intoxicated. And Sieyds 
himself, that powerful brain, endowed in the highest 
degree with the intensity of conception, w'ould thus 
^ant to pure idea the first place, if he were equally 
in possession of that gilded language and those electric 
chains which eloquence delights in throwing like a net 
around herself.* 

Sieyds appears to us in his first form, as he will be 

• 

^ The human miod, after all, never docs anythiog but what it is 
called upon or obliged to do. Bossuet, for example, gifted by nature with 
powerful, abundant speech, which flows and falls spontaneously, like a 
river, from tkt bosom of Jovt, has no need to look for ideas, nor an order 
of things elsewhere but around him. Hence, rightly considered, he is 
only, as has been said, * the sublime orator of common ideas.’ On the 
other band, a man of difficult speech, like Hegel (or of rare speech like 
Sleyte) cudgels his brains, runs a wild-goose chase and broods. The one 
digs wells in the new rock : tbe other paints oictures and frescoes on 
every wall and under every known cupola— I know of no minds that 
are more opposite and antipodean than Bossuet. tbe magnificent pane- 
gyrist and apologist of all established things, of all accepted and ruling 
doctrines— a mind which never had a doubt ! and Sieyis reconstructing, 
re-inventing society and the human understanding from bate to tummit, 
from top to bottom ! 
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later and to the last, all of a piece in respect of thought, 
desiring an exact, rigorous connection, a perfect con- 
catenation and a single order in all the objects of every 
science, and even in the sum total of our knowledge ; 
^ Without that, he says, we have but loose, tmstiiched 
brains whose knowledge does not hold together: they 
know nothing, although their memory is full, and are 
of no service.* Nothing can equal his contempt for 
those unstitched brains which unfortunately constitute 
the overwhelming majority of men, even of distinguished 
mdn. He compares them with pieces of music which 
lack unity of melody : * Men of letters are too like music 
without unity.* As for him^ in the whole of this first 
part of his life, and when he betrays himself as he has 
done to me, thanks to this mass of evidence in his own 
hand, in the intimacy of his merlitation and his intelligence, 
one may recognise and greet him at once (independently 
of his errors) as a great social harmonist, a mind sincerely 
<lesirous of improving humanity and perfecting its 
government ; who has in him, if not the love that comes 
from the soul and the entrails, at least the high and 
serious enthusiasm that shines on the brdw of the artist- 
philosopher for the great political and moral architecture. 

However, one is not a Southron for nothing, and a 
positive and practical outlook, ready to seize occasions, 
mingles in Sicyds with what, in a Northern philosopher, 
might easily turn to dreaminess. Timid, proud and 
suspicious as he was, the young Abbe tried to find hia 
place in this so badly ordered old world. His mat 
powers, appreciated by all who had seen him from < 3 ifid- 
hood, gained him the post of canon (1775) to the Bishop 
of Tr6guier, and he followed him to his dioces'b. During 
these years he attended the States of Brittany as deputy 
of that diocese, and he brought from them a deep aversion 
to the privileged class that he saw in full exercise of its 
power m that rude province. Later, having been ap- 
pointed by the diocese of Chartres a Conseilier-com- 
missaire in the Upper Chamber of the Clergy ol^^France, 
he lived at Paris, highly esteemed in his Order for hss 
administrative capacities, moving in the best societies 
without making himself cheap, and pursuing those deep 
studies to which events were to give a sudden apnro^ 
priateness. * ^ 
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In a note in the first volume of his Histoire de la Rivo- 
Bertrand de Molleville seems to imply that, but^ 
for an oversight of the Minister Brienne. Archbishop of 
Seoia, which last him an Abbey worth 12,000 livres, the 
Abb^ Siey^ might have become one of the most zealoiur 
apQStleft of the ancien regime, Sieyds had attracted 
notice in 1787, at the Provincial Assembly of Orleans, 
by his continual and often embarrassing opposition to 
the views of the Government ; somebody spoke of him 
to the Minister as a very dangerous adversary, whom it 
was important to make sure of. Here is the supposed 
dialogue between the Minister and the officious informer : 

* — nut how is it possible to mirtce sure of him ? — ^Tlierc is only one 
means, that is to bind him, not with iron, but with chains ot Rood sold. — 
What ! you think we miitht gain him over ? — I have no doubt of it ; 
he is not rich, he is fond of spending, ho loves good cheer, and conse* 
quently money. — How much must we give him ? Do vou think that a 
pension of six thousand Hvros on an Abbey would sudicc ?-^No, lie is 
worth more than that. — Well, tbrn ! twelve. — Very good : but instead 
of giving it to as a pension, give him an Abbey of tho same value.' 

The affair thus begun, and soon afterwards negotiated 
with the Abb6 Sieyds, who yielded acquiescence, would 
have been carriM into execution, according to Bertrand 
de Molleville, but for the forgetfulness of the Minister, 
who twice failed to remember his promise and the man 
who was the object of it. There is nothing to prevent 
our accepting this anecdote in the gross, though we are 
not obliged to draw the same conclusion from it. To 
believe that the man who, in 1772, was reforming society 
in solitude and silently preparing what he called his 
pobHcal delineanufits, would have suddenly changed 
his views and his conduct at the dawn of 1789. and 
would hav% turned himself inside out at the pleasure 
of the Court, is an error founded on complete ignorance 
of his character. At this time Sieyds was anything but 
a dainty and fastidious man, who loves his ease and good 
cheer; he was rather the philasopher-artist, ardently 
absorbed in his work, in bis cherished plan, which he 
could not help soon bringing to light, though it should 
have been a little impeded and retarded for a moment by 
a Minister's favour. His pride and conviction In his 
discoveiiesr and 1 venture to add. bis love of the public 
weal at the beginning of his career, would very soon 
have made him hop lightly over that difficulty. 
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Three important pamphlets of %ieyte appeared in 
the interval between the dissolution of the Assembly 
of Notables and the gathering of the Constituent Assemftlv ; 
( I ) the brochure entitled Vues sur les Moyens d*ex 6 ctUion, 
1788 . . . ; (2) the Essai sur les Privileges, 1788 ; and (3) 
the famous pamphlet : Qu*est-ce que le Turs^£tat ? 
January 1789. By virtue of these three writings, Sie\’Ss 
was one of the precursors of the Revolution of '89, 
of that same Revolution which, ten years after, he dis- 
missed, so to say, by delivering it, on the 18 Bruniaire, 
into the hands of Bonaparte ; for it was his strange 
destiny to be the same at the opening and the close, and 
to play a leading part on the first day as on the last. 

1 shall not be expected tb analyse these pamphlets 
in detail ; and I will say at once wherein Siey^ appears 
to me to have failed and erred, and wherein he succeeded. 
He completely erred in believing that men could bw 
taught reason in the gross and that it could become 
the law of societies in the future. Speaking pf the ancien 
rigime and the old world, he wrote, about 1774: * The 
human race is a body tliat is gangrened on one side, 
and whose movements on the other side^are convulsive. 
The men who think are the living and free part which 
will give back life to the whole body. If thought were 
tost, good-bye to the human race t * He was mistaken 
in stating the problem so absolutely, in condemning, 
as he did, the whole of the past, and in putting his whole 
trust in thought for future ages. He erred still more 
when he imagined that the happiness of the world was to 
depend on such or such a form of Constitution which 
he never ceased to think out during his long nights ot 
law-planning, and which he demanded of® the most 
rational and most complicated social mechanism. For 
a moment he believed himself to be, as Madame de i'tael 
said of him, the great promulgator of the law of the future. 
Those are gigantic ambitions, soon baffled by the nature 
of things. But where he was completely successful 
in his war to the death against privileges, in his cot^- 
ception of a society that should oe entirely purged of 
them and in which civil equality should be the law. 
This conquest of *89, with which Sieyds* name is for ever 
associated, still subsists ; it has permeated the different 
forms of Government since 1789, and it seems destined 
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sUU to permeate them, as a henceforth inherent condition 
of tverything that would endure. 

I know not whether Descartes really founded a philo- 
sophy, and, although some of his self-styled disciples 
assure me that he did, I doubt it ; but I know that he 
made short work of the last impediments which Scholastics 
placed in the way of the human mind, and that is his 
glory, I wnll say the same of Siey^ with respect to the 
privileges wliich, more tlian anybody at the time, he 
combated and helped to destroy. 

Historically, like Descartes, he is unjust ; he does not 
deign to take account of the past ; he considers privileges 
at the outset as shapeless ^rcresce rices of the social Body, 
which barbarism alone was capable of regarding as 
beauties. He disregards the generous element which the 
Nobility, regarded in its day and hour, introduced into 
the Constitution of the State. He pursues it on every 
occasion with a bitter anil calumnious irony. Strange 
to say ! whenever he lias to speak of the Clergy, he is 
wiserl Contemptuous as he is of facts, in this case he 
takes account of them. The truth is that the facts re- 
lating to the Clergy concern him, and that in this matter 
personal interest warns him not to rely on theory 
alone. 

One of Siey^s’ chief titles to fame, with the aboiitioa 
of privileges, of which it is merely the application and 
the result, is the destruction of provincial barriers, the 
new equal division of the territory into departments, 
a; which the more complete and definitive unity of France 
. the outcome ; he was the promoter of it and one of 
♦h<J|freat co-operators. 

' ‘^-do not* intend in this short survey to follow Sieyd^ 
his political life ; I will only endeavour to note 
v^vriations and the crises of this great mind, without 
ating what may be said elsewhere. 

' . wrought into contact with experience, he was quick 

«fto undeceive himself; he had, as 1 have said, a just 
Fense, * useful and lucid views in the most serious crises * ; 
he proved it at the most decisive moments of the Revo- 
lution, when there was room for advice.^ This is the 

1 Obiarve how SleySt comprehended sod peeseged all the principal, 
nomeata of the Revolution, and marked them by pithy layinfs wbicfai 
have Micvlyed: 

c,L.— vni. 


M 
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opinion regarding him not only of friends, but of his 
adversaries. 

* Those who have considered him, says Mallet du Pan, merely in the 
light of a political metaphysician and a manufacturer of Coustitutions, 
only know one side of him. Fertile in inventing means r>t execution, 
capable of holding his tongue and waiting, not given to conceiving 
chimerical plans, and combining dexterity with firmness, no man is 
better able, when a great interest demands it, to keep command over 
himself and gain it over others.'. 

We must not confound Sieyds with Condorcet, his 
first disciple : a disciple of Siey^s in the second part 
of his life as he had been Turgot’s in the first part, Con- 
dorcet lost himself, when he held the pen, in the theoretical 
exposes and the analytical dliductions which often led 
to arid Utopias. Beside Sieyds he was hq more than an 
abstract populariser ; but the latter, besides the originality 
of his inventiveness, had the outlook and sometimes the 
experience of the statesman. 

We know the magnificent words with whi)ch Mirabeau, 
in the sitting of the Constituent Assembly of the 20 May 
1790, when the motion on the right of peace and war 
was under discussion, invoked the lights* and the advice 
of a man * whose silence and inaction, he says, 1 regard 
as a public calamity.' I have before me the series of 
letters or notes from Mirabeau to Sieyds, from the day 
when he acknowlc^dges receiving and thanks him for his 
two pamplilets on Privileges and the Third Estate (23 
February 1789) ; ‘ There is then a man in France! he 
already exclaims, and truly a man called to be our guide, 
in the National Assembly which is to decree our destiny.* 
Mirabeau never ceases to express this deep feeling of 

j 

On the eve of the convocation of the Statcs-Gcneral he adcs : What is 
the Third Estate ? and he boldly replies : It is everything. 

At the moment of the secession of the two Orders from the deputies 
of the Third, he invents for the latter the denomination of National 
Assetnbfyt which settles the conflict and annuls privileges. 

When the Constituent Assembly, a prey to passions and intrigues, 
decidedly goes wrong in its work, he gives utterance to these words which 
establish the era of deviations : * They wish to be frae^ and they do not 
hnow how to be lustt' 

Under the Terror, he utters the only words of the sage : / have lived t 
aa who should say ; fitde thy life / 

At the end of the Directoire, he, the representative of the idea, is the 
first to feel his impotence, and exclaims : I need a swcrd» 

Those are the aedsive mots which name and, if I may say so, which 
bapiiu each situation. 
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deference m every jiote. and calls him on every occasion 
the master : * My master, for you are that, in spite of 
youffself I ' He repeatedly tries to join alliance with 
him, and proposes a union : Mt is becoming very im- 
portant that I should speak with you, that my audacity 
should unite with your courage, my fire with your ad- 
mirable logic.* But Siey^s, in accordance with his habit, 
holds himself in reserve and on his guard. One day at 
the Assembly, during a stormy sitting, they exchange 
questions and answers on a little note, which is rather 
puzzling to us. Mirabeaii complains of the distrust 
which is in Sieyds’ nature ; the latter writes on the note : 
' Who are to be trusted to save us from events ? ’ And 
Mirabcau writes underneath ; ‘ Who are to be trusted ? 
those who have a great interest and a great responsibility 
of glory : you and I, for instance ! * In June 1790, when 
sending him the speech he had delivered on the question 
of the right of peace and war, in which occurred that 
solemn apostrophe on the calamity of his silence, to- 
gether with fhc resolution he had moved on the same day 
in the Assembly to decree a solemn mourning for the 
death of Frankf/n, he wrote him this note full of illusion 
and homage ; 

* The II Tune 1790.— Here, my very de.ir master, is rny Drotf de Im 
guerre, whicn will be to you ao eternal monument (if you ilo not bur a it) 
of my sentiments and my rcproacbes. 

* Here is my Motion of to-day. the success oP which will h.ive given 
you pleasure. Our nation of monkeys with parrots' throats, who will not 
alter until you reform them by a system ot education the like of which 
has not yet been seen, will prosUtuie this new formula of respect {the 
solemnity of a national mourning) : otherwise the future legislatures will 
also wear mourning for you. May it be half a century before that happens 1 
Vale et me ama.* 

• 

Observe however those cruel and insulting words : 
our nation of apes with parrots* throats, and calculate 
the gulf between such an idea and the legislative theuries 
with which they were trying at the same time to associate 
this same nation. 

It was not the first time that Siey^s liad remarked 
this contradiction, and he was l>eginning to entrench 
himself behind the distrust which was natural to his 
mind.^ 

1 In a manuscript note of.his^ written about 178S, and perhaps sooner. 
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He was one of those that Juvenal speaks of, who easily 
fall into the passion of silence : ^ 

Rarus sermo illis, et nutgna iihido tacendt. 

When he saw the Revolution borne away like a chariot, 
and breaking away from all the calculations, atl the art 
of the drivers, he abstained. He fell into what he called 
the philosophic silence. Elected a member of the Con- 
vention, witnessing the inner struggles of that formidable 
Assembly, his disposition to contempt and disdain only 
increased, and 1 tiave found frequent evidence of it 
trace<l with his own hand in these private notes. We 
know his reply w'hen asked what he had done during 
those terrible months of the 'itrror : I have lived. I read 
on one of his pages a more indirect, more expressive and 
more emotional translation of the same thought : 

* Maucroix, he says in a sort of allusion to that threatening and 

R rocarious situation, to which no one could expect to tee a morrow ; 
laucroix, who died in 1 708 , wrote these charming lines when be was more 
than eighty years of age : 

Chac|ue jour est un bicn quo du Ciel je rc^oi ; 
louissoiis aiijourd’hui de celui qu’il nousMonne : 
ll n’appartieiit pas plus aux jeunes geos qu’li mol, 

Kt celui de domain n*apparticnt & personne.* 

Following these lines, in which we recognise the friend 
of La Fontaine, I fead. likewise written in Siey^’ hand, 
some Latin thoughts taken from Sallust and especially 
from Lucan ; among others : Jusque datum sceleri (Crime 
had the force of law), which he utilised in the Notice 
which he published on his own life in the year III, and 

we read this kind of intimate description which betrays his moral temper : 
it is the starting-point of his character before the Revolution : 

* Hsuaclitus, Dbmochitus. 

* 1 am not exclusively either a Democritus nor a Heraclitus. The inner 
feeling, the love of men, invite interest, tears ; soon I feel Indimution, 
I quiver, 1 rail at t>‘rantt, and in the end 1 am not appeased but diverted. 
The feeling of indignation is most frequent ; returning to the same suhlect, 
\ it is turned, not upon tnanny, but against the cowardice, the ineanncfs 
V ' the victims, and I despise them ; 1 see that they do not suffer as much 
Ohs vev deserve, that their measure is not yet full ; 1 see them iaUng a 
•ts their degradation, in their misfortune, and I laugh, not with 

m contempt : and 1 turn my eyes away at once as 11 not to 

^ luch a shameful sight.' 
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this other passage : . . . Ruit irrevocabtle vulgus^ 
whiCh expresses the fatal strength of the triumphant 
democracy. 

A very signihcant passage too, which was verilied 
before his eyes in the struggles and the bloody party 
defeats which he witnessed, is this : . . . Semper uocuti 
dtfferre paraiis (When one is ready, it is always dangerous 
to put off a coup d'Rtai). 

On the occasion of I know not what committee meeting 
which he attended al>out this time, in the thick of the 
anarchy, he wrote upon a scrap of paj^er, for his own 
edification, these unfinished notes, which vividly render 
the repulsive impression df a noble intelligence at the 
sight of {proceedings so disgraceful to a nation and the 
human mind ; 

* Committee of the 20 Maich.—PaiUasse (Cbalier ?), half dcunk, 
holding forth on the plan of the war, and examining the Minister by ir* 
terroeations aoda censure; 

>rils hearers not even aware how ridiculous it all is and how complete 
is the speaker’s silliness ; 

*The unhappy Minister, eluding the questions by a coffee*houte 
answer aod the stor/o( the campaigns ; 

* These arc the men who are enarged to conduct busioiiss and lave the 
Republic 1 ' 

* Radiant in his success, II. de S. (some other sans-cuhtU^ lUrault de 

S^cheUes perhaps), in bis distraction, looked a very happy rascal smiling 
at the roguery of his thoughts.^, ^ 

Those are Sicyds’ revolutionary sketches. And if, 
at some similar meeting, he imagines this ciuestion 
which is so often asked regarding him ; * You arc silent ? ' 
— 'Whai matter I he replies to himself, what boots the 
tribute of my glass of wim in a torrent of spirituous 
liquors ? ' 

But in the following thoughts the bitterness of this 
superior mind, disappointed of an immease hope anrl for 
ever despairing of humanity, breaks out and overflows in 
all its plenitude. In Siey^' grief and expression of con> 
tempt there is a morbid excess, and the Lycurgus who 
has come to nief against human experience has turned 
into a misanthrope. He imagines somebody reproaching 
him as ioUows : 

* Bverythi&g is abused. You should have seeo that the most certain 
tntlH^ tfaa best ideas ofler to rogues and scoundrels new means of eser* 
cWng.theic baneful passions.* 
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This is his reply t 

* With the most thoufjhtful iudgment, one may be deceived once, 
but not a second time. This effect of new truths was striking* and yet he 

perceived it long before you» and 1u closed his hand. Vou wb^ 
accuse mm, you are doubly wrong compared with him. After shanug 
his first error, after sharing it with all your country, you have forcibly 
helped to abuse, to corrupt, to completely overuirow the principles 
offered : in short, you who demand an experience thatlyou were far 
^om having yourself, you take it ill to-day that I profit by acquired 
experience, and that 1 am not willing to expose myself anew to your 
reproaches. 

* Let us hold our tongue > * 

This iaisons~nous is the perpetual refrain. Believinn 
that he holds the truth an4 has but to distribute it 
among men, he withholds it and closes hig hand. 

He says again, continuing to vent to himself his 
distrust of men, and bitterly suffering from their calum- 
nies : 

'None of them says: He secs better than wo. They all say: lb* 
sees ditlercntly, therefore he is a dangerous man, etc. *You get bold 
one, and you talk reason to him. If he understands, he will soon say in 
goo<l faitli : Why don't you do something ? Why don't you print ? Vou 
must instruct. , . . — W oe to the matt who inslmct^t Sfen wuth, suffer 
themselves to be flattered : they do not suffer themselves to be instructed. 
To see further, to see more deeply than they, to communicate to^them 
boiler ideas, to argue, etc., seems to them only the beginning of a con- 
fidence of a man who has plotted more deeply. To them you are a more 
clover roguo. They suspect you, you are dangerous. Scientificu>rogress, 
depth of reasoning «re to them only soundings, designs, certain 
tre.achenos. They aistrust the intellectual movement which resolves a 
political problem, as a wicked machination. To plunge snto the avenues 
of the Academy, is in their eyes hiding oneself in the wood. It is therefore 
folly to speah with them, and especially to try to instruct them. They 
would be re.idy to say that for their part they arc content to be honest 
people : they regard you as one who tries to draw them into a con- 
spiracy.' ^ 

In the Notice on himself which he published, Sieyes 
reproduced some of these ideas, but never with the same 
verve and overflowing bitterness. 

After rendering great diplomatic services to^the French 
Republic during his ambassadorship to Berlin and 
elsewhere, and directing, in committee and cabinet, 
many important internal affair.s, elected a member of 
the Directoire, Sieyds was an acknowledged power and 
was sought after on all hands. I have perusea a mass of 
letters of every kind, written to him at this period by 
all the most distinguished men in France, and C^many 
also added that enthusiastic homage which she grants 
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only to her great jlhilosopher«. All this failed to soften 
or cure this soul, which utters tliis painful cry in the 
veJy miast of its power : 

* 1 am sought after ! ! ! * 

* 1 detest Society, because it thws not believe in moral goodness. 
If you speak ut measures whirh have had sorn<‘ surress, of some clever 
intrigue, of some momeutarily applauded project, they will look at you 
witli an air of cunning and intelligcnci: ; thov will niniost praise you and 
flatter you as if they wished to b».‘ let into tne clever designs they think 
you are harbouring : they htlitve in your infamy, because thty would 
wrap themselves up in it as if it were an honour. It is half immorality, 
half ignorance on their part. Ittit they disgust me, .iiid if I yielded to 
ray first impulse, I should s.ty to tlu'm ’ Ftff brcaiis*: you are mean 
rascals, vile creatures, you are ready to suppose that others are like you ! 
1 shall end by bating tlieni. What I have 1 passed my whole life in 
drudgery, in unhappiness on my own account, with the most generous 
and the most ardent solicitiifh; for the happiness of others, to be rv 
warded with the reputation of an arrompHshed man who is capable of 
being adopted by rotenrs of vile rascals ! Men. 1 repeat, lielieve neither 
in honesty uor in moral goodness. All public spirit is alien to them. 
They divide themselves into coteries of intriguers, ouiimving at some 
basi' action or some sucosslon of ba»e actions distinctive of each s«K'iety. 
Those who arc least well sitiiatid for combining in this way, those who 
Arc reduciHl V> gr*HHl. to the ambition of ste.ihng a few sous, of cheatina 
their neighbour for the smallest profit, they are what are t.dicd the go«>a 
p«*ople of the country, the lioncst or virtuous closw^s * 

We see to *vhat deRrec of pessimism an<l real injustke 
he has come. And he continues to discuss this same 
personal problem as Alceste or Jean-Jacques might 
have done, and to torment his irritating sore : 

* They have never approached me but with the intention and hope of 
cheating me. How is it that, having alwjys spoken to them in the 
language of truth, and, in this sins*’, having been always completely 
taken in by them, 1 have, however, s<> often esr-apiul their snares f 
The reason is that they never believed that I w.is telling them the truth. 
Tbe.y never expected me on the pith that I s.'iid 1 should take. They 
cheated me by lying ; 1 paid them back unconsciously by telling truth.' 

One <9oc.s not vrrite such pages for oneself alone, when 
one is not deeply convinced of the truth of wliat one writes. 
I infer that Siey^ had indeed been much slandered, that 
his exalted moral feeling had sufifered, that his proud 
delicacy had revolted, with the result that the most 
sensitive part of his being suffered from a malady like 
that w'hich afflicted Roiusseau and other p;reat solitary 
minds. ‘ This makes it clear to me bow it came about 

1 In Sieyis' irony, in hU final egotism, in his consummate contempt 
of humanity, there was a sagge«tioo of Swift. The latter expressed his 
misanthropy in a satirfcal and humorous shape, the other in the form 
of direct moral reflection. 
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that Siey^ afterwards surrendered so easily to !^naparte. 
and (in the shape of a national reward) accept<:d from 
him wealth and favours. He had long drunk irom ftie 
cup of calumny, and he thought in the end that he would 
be a great fool, when the need of repose invited Mm. 
to trouble himself henceforth about human gossip on 
any matter. 

Danton said with his energetic coarseness : ' / am full 
up of men,* Sieyte was at least surfeited with them. 

This lofty, powerful, deep, ingenious and shrewd, 
"rather fantastic but always original mind, falling from 
the height of that first and radical idea of reform which 
he contemplated in all branches of human knowledge, 
condition and sociality, as he caVed it, had come (strange 
extreme!) to think *that what is called common sense, 
far from being common indeed, is an anomaly, a deformity 
in human nature.' He despised that human mind which 
had, responded so little to nis views. He himself under- 
rated the real, the only but so important concmest which 
he had gained and which nothing hcncefortli could de- 
prive him of. a society without privileges. 

All his illusions were lost, though he «still perhaps 
cherished one : that was the final adoption of that model 
Constitution that he had elaborated so long before, 
which was to break the stream of democracy by dividing 
it, and to vanquish the passions of men by balanMng 
them and counteracting one by the other. The first 
meetings for consultation which followed the i8 Brumaire 
dispelled this last illusion of the artist rather than the 
philosopher. He saw that his ideas would never be 
adopted except in a mutilated and corrupted form, 
that is to say in a form that would make them unworthy 
of being avowed and acknowledged by himself. For, 
to him, a man of unity, a piecemeal idea lost all its 
value : All or notking / was his motto. 

Buried in silence and gloomy meditation under the 
< Empire, afterwards exiled for fifteen years to belgium 
under the Restoration, we saw him, after 18301 return 
f isolated and end his days among us as a forgotten witness 
' of another age. The oracle had ceased ;■ he had become 
accustomed to silence, but not to be even consulted 
was a thing to which he was not perhaps resigned in 
\the same degree. Towards the end, Siej^ lived more 
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than ever with his t>wn thoughts, and did not come out 
of himsetf. When he was urged, during his exile at Brus** 
sel^ to 9^ his reminiscences in writing, to relate and 
dictate what he had seen, he replied : 

* Cui bona ? to what purpose ? Our work is great enough to dispense 
with our commentaries : our actions will instruct those who have the 
curiosity to know oiir thouglits, ami all our warnings would be useless 
to put on their guard against our faults men who. coming after us. wilt 
but acquire our wisdom at the price of the same misfortunes.* t 

Persons who came into contact with him in his last 
\ears (and they are few) describe him as inactive, re- 
served. more than ever given to that obstinate passion 
for silence : * 1 no longer see, he said. I no longer hear, 
I no longer remember, I n8 longer speak ; I have become 
entirely negative.' 

He would sometimes stop in the middle of a sentence, 
and sa}’ : ' I cannot find the word, it is hidden in Foine 
dark corner.’ 

He wouldi however recur with some pleasure to his 
former days, and correct a few points which belong to 
history. 

* The first,, hte said, who exclaimed : Vive la Nation / 
was I, and it created much astonishment at the time.' 

He denied having uttered the words which are at- 
tributed to him after the i8 Brurnaire : * Gevthmen, we 
have a master ; this young man knows q^l, can all, wills alL* 
They are fine words however, and worthy of utterance. 
But he merely said to Bonaparte, who asked him why 
he would not remain a Consul with him, and insisted 
upon offering him that second place : ' It is not a que.stion 
of Consuls, and I will not be your aide de camp.' 

He also* denied having uttered, in pronouncing judg- 
ment on Louis XVI. that famous mot : La wort sans 
phrase. He merely said, and that was too much : La 
mort. He supposed that, somebody having inquired 
how he had voted, was answered : 11 a voti la mort, sans 
phrase ; and that this was literally accepted as his vote. 

He was fated to regret that fatal vote, but for which 
he might indeed have been entitled to say what he one 
day wrote privately to Hoederer : ' You know me ; 
you have never seen me share in an evil action, but 
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have sometimes seen me share in ^hc good that wa« 
done.' M 

He was indignant that those words : J*a% view, in wfSich 
he summed up his conduct under the Terror, should 
have been interpreted in a selfish and unfeeling sen-'* 
which he had not intended. 

He would smile with pity at the insults of which he 
was the object at the period of the iH Brumaire. Some 
slanders had circulatctl about the employment ot the 
sums remaining in the treasury of the Directoire. These 
calumnies are refuted by the official accounts : they 
are still more strongly denied by Napoleon, who in his 
Memoirs recognises both the weakness of the man and 
his lundamental integrity ; th<^e we read : * He was fond 
of money, but he was a man of strict probity, which was 
very pleasing to Nai)olcon ; it w^as the prime quality that 
he esteemed in a public man.' 

In 1833 he had an attack of la grippe which affected 
his brain. He sai<l one day to his valet fie chanibre : 
‘If M, de Robespierre comes, you will tell him that I 
am not at home.* Ami the valet dc chambre, in his sim- 
plicity, ])assed on the orrler to another domestic. Robes- 
pierre wa.^ his nightmare and delirium in his last years, 
and he ha.s been heard to say : ‘ Take away that infamous 
man I * 

Having been deijpunced to the society of the Jacobins 
shortly before the 9 Thermidor, he w'a.s fond of relating 
how he was saved by his shoemaker, who rose and said ; 
* This SieyOs, I know him, he does not meddle with 
politics at all, he is always absorbed in his books : I 
make his boots, and I will be responsible for him.' 

Strictly economical in respect of his own person, he 
was not as uncharitable as some have thought. He gave 
without show. His nephevr and niece were very free in 
their liberalities, to wliich he w'as not a stranger. 

In any one who stuilies him somewhat closely and is 
worthy of it. he inspires a profound curiosity, respect 
rather than sympathy. He reminds you of those words 
which arc his own. but which in spite of all his lights 
he did not sufficiently verify by his own example : * There 
is a knowledge which is in the soul as much as'^in the 
mind.' His memory how'ever must gain considerably 
by the publication of his secret works and his papers : 
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in thes\Sieyd8 Avill appear not only a great intellectual 
pdwer. mt also as a man who long and sincerely desired 
to improve the lot of mankind.^ 

1 The death of M. Forloul has df'stroved the hope that we exp^es^»;d 
ID th^ above article. This indefinite postponement and ^rhaps hiul 
shelving of the promised Work on Sic-y^ must be a subject oi regret to .ill 
lovers of knowledge and thought. Once agaiu h.as he relapsed, and 
perhaps for ever, into the silence that he loved. 
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Monday, 15 December 1851. 

M. Fi^vAe is not. 1 think, one of those men whose life 
need be written in detail, but he is one of those dis^ 
tinf(uished writers whose opinions and books merit 
attention. When he died, some twelve years ago, in May 
1839. not sufficient notice was taken of him : two years 
before, in 1837. he had as it were settled his accounts with 
the public by publishing the Letters and Notes written by 
him, in the course of eleven years, to Bonaparte. First 
Consul and Emperor ; to these he added an Introduction 
which is one of the best and most piquanf bits of con- 
temporary history. 1 read these volumes at the time with 
much profit and interest : on returning to them to-day, 
1 will not seek in them any kind of allusions, but I am 
sure at least that the^will not be out of season. 

We will say a little however about M. Fi6v6e. Born 
at Paris on the 10 April 1767, the son of a rich restaurcUeur 
who kept besides a sumptuous h^tel garni, and of a very 
handsome mother, the seventh of sixteen children, be 
was able, from his earliest childhood, to obtain a near 
view of the pre-Rcvolutionary great world, his observa- 
tions of which were the more valuable, because he was at 
the same time close to and outside of it : he saw it pass 
before him. He was brought up in the country at fiM, 
then at the CoUdge Masarin in Wris ; but, in spite of a 
good education, he is pleased to remark that he bad after 
all only ' the instruction which he gave himself.' He 
did not share the prevailing feeling ox adoration for the 
ancients or the classics ; be was rather inclined to pride 
himself on being ignorant of them or of having forgotteti 
' them than of possessing them ; a Latin quotation ap- 

X CcfrespoHdtms it RMiam swe Sonsparfa 3 vols.» X837# 
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pcared to him an «acoiigruit)r. A true modern, he was 
directlyynoulded by social intercourse. He read, re- 
defted, ^mpared, and soon had his little ideas of his own. , 

O^ted with an imposing stature and physical qualities 
wldch he always regarded as an advantage, he was able, 
from his first steps, to cut a figure in the world by his 
bearing, his tranquil manners, by a presence which already 
proclaimed a decided character, by a number of views, 

' the more original as most of them were without solution ’ ; 
he enhanced them still more by a precise and novel turn 
of expression. He represents himself as being entirely 
destitute of any ambition, of any T>ersonal interest : * My 
great fault, my imperturbable fault. Is antipathy to 
movement.* His principle was that there are some faults 
which are good, and that it is only a question of making 
the best of them and arranging one's life in such a way 
as to make them contribute to one's happiness. He seems 
to have adapted himself very well to his own faults. He 
carried the idea of accommodating oneself to one's in- 
clinations a*long way, and he was heard to say, * When a 
man has a vice, he must l>e able to carry it.' 

Before beings the man we knew, that is to say a sort of 
amateur in i)oUtics, seated in the orchestra stalls, criti- 
cising the play, and often even consulted by authors or 
actors, before settling down to his habit of observing the 
world * as if it only moved for his edification,* M, Fii&v6e' 
had bis vivacities and passions : he waf standing and active 
enough in the pit. At the beginning of the Revolution 
he had become a printer ; he printed the Chronique de 
Paris, edited by Condorcet and others of his way of 
thinking, and when necessary he slipped in a few little 
articles oi his own. Together with Berton he had com- 
posed a comic opera. Les Rigueurs du Cloftre (August 
1790), in the philosophical taste of the day. The subject 
is that of a nun who has been forced to take the vows, 
who is about to be punished by the Abbess for trying to^ 
violate them, and is released by her lover in the uniform 
of a grenadier of the National Guard and his whole com- 
pany with the officer at their head. It winds up with a 
general chorus : 

O Liberty, de U Fraocet 

PluUk moQrir que de vivre aaos toi I . . . 

M. Fi^ie's enemies have often thrown in his 4 eetb this. 
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little sin of his youth. For his part, the experience of the 
Revolution quickly corrected him. He was repeatedly 
arrested, the first time in 1793, and soon released^or wi|nt 
of charges and even of pretexts. He relates these arrests 
in a tone of ironical humour, which was not an after- 
thought but quite in accordance with his nature. The 
most violent opponent to his release from prison in *93 
was a former very ignorant publisher, whom he had, eight 
or ten years previously, as printer's reader, detected in a 
few blunders, in the printing-office where he was serving 
his apprenticeship. This rancour of the bad speller came 
out after ten years of silence. M. Fi6v6e had been free 
for some months when, on the 9 Thermidor, obeying a 
courageous impulse, he induced* his Section (that of the 
Oddon. called Marat’s Section), before any other, to make 
an act of adhesion and join the Convention which had 
arisen against Robespierre. He was a club orator on that 
day, and he overcame a slight defect of pronunciation 
which was not disagreeable in conversation, but did not 
necessarily qualify him for a public speaker, * 

Arrived at the bar of the Convention, which he found all 
in disorder, then admitted to the honours of a scat of 
which he took little advantage, he tells how a big, jovial 
Convcniionncl said to him, on his leaving the assembly : 

* Tak<* the longest way round when y<>n return to your constituents, 
and, whenever vou pass a Section, go in ; spejk of the mission you have 
)usl fulAlled, and the reception you have h-id. . . . Mak« a point of 
speaking of the assurance you have witnessed among us.’ — ’ Certainly, I 
replied ; that will be a training for inc if some day 1 try to write history ! ' 

M. Fi6vcc was at all times the man who was least 
satisfied with the conventional solemnities and historical 
declamations. Somebody one day said to him tli^at, in the 
order of his habitual political studies, he should read much 
history. * Before I read it I must write it,* he said. His 
clever definition of politics is well known : ' Politics, even 
in representative Governments, is what one does not say/ 
He formed a perfectly correct judgment of Robespierre 
and the supposed talent for speech with which he has 
been credit^ in our days ; it is one of those discoveries 
-w cost the spirit of system nothing. And as to the 

hinifioraUty of the man, he said : * He was sumamed the 
them indeed incorruptible, like the man 

bes to take everything at once.'^ 
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He has describefl with entire truth, as eye-witness 
and actV, the impetuous and confused activity, the 
cxilberai^ of that group of young Thermidorians who 
knew what they did not want, but not yet what they 
wanted, who supported the Convention against Robe- 
spierre, and who thought to drive the Convention before 
a public opinion tliat was not yet ripe : ‘ Never perhaps, 
says Fi6v6e, was the old royalty more completely for- 
gotten than at this perio<i ; we were not yet sufficiently 
ilifficult*to think of it.’ For his own part, though natur- 
ally indolent, when once he has left his groove, he is 
precise, prudent, cautious, very bold on the days of 
action. Such he appeared on the 1 3 Vendemiaire. such he 
was again during the moifths preceding the 18 Fructidor, 

* a cool factionist who was thoroughly conscious of what 
lie was doing.* Forced to leave Paris in Vendemiaire, he 
gives a very witty description of his flight and the various 
incidents of his journey in the patache of those days, the 
primitive open-air patache in all its original rusticity : 

* I have seen others since then, he says, but they have 
been corrupted by the invading luxury ; they are covered,' 
The dialogues \f Inch enliven the way are excellent scenes of 
everyday life. Having reached Moulins. in the provinces, 
he soon becomes aware that ho is beyond reach of the 
proscription : he might liave shown himself openly, but 
that it appeared to him a kind of ^avado, and conse- 
quently a lack of good breeding ; ' But. he adds, one must 
be polite, even with revolutions.* The reader has no 
doubt already caught the delicately ironical, epigram- 
matic and lightly impertinent tone, even in serious 
things ; it has the merit of concealing much good sense 
and man/ correct views. 

Retired into the country, at Buzancy. after the 18 
Fructidor, M. Fi6v4e had the happy idea of amusing him- 
self with the writing of La Dot de Suzette, ou Hiitoire de 
Madame de Sennetirre tacontie par elle-mime (year VI), 
one of those little novels which, in France, bring a sedate 
man into repute more quickly than twenty serious pam- 

E hlets. M. Fi6v6e thinks that, but for the Revolution, 
e would have confined himself principally to the writing 
of novels, and that he would have had enough imagination 
for that task, but that the Revolution, by substituting 
for the imagination the pa$siont of the spirit and tim 
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tendency to reflect which they prodi^e» altered ^ desti* 
nation. Be that as it may. La Dot de Suzette wjp a lucky 
fortnight in his life. ' • 

To explain the success and the vogue of this little book, 
it must be remembered that the public were beginning 
to weary of the monstrous English novels in the style 
of Anne RadcUffe, which had been succeeding each other 
for three or four years, and in which underground pas- 
sages. ghosts and chains played a great part. Tj^ public, 
after being greatly enamoured of them, were only Waiting 
an occasion to throw them aside. La Dot de Suzette, 
which appeared to bo merely a true anecdote, told with 
interest and delicacy by a woman (for the first edition was 
anonymous), satisfied that desite for a more simple taste. 
A lady of society. Madame dc Senneterre, liaving, in the 
time of her wealth, dowered a young orphan peasant girl, 
and married her in haste to a iiian of the lower classes, in 
order to prevent her son, who was in love with her, 
from marrying her, is ruined by the Revolution and 
obliged to go into service herself. She is provided with a 
letter of recommendation to a rich young woman who is 
seeking a sort of companion, and is alx^ut to present 
herself. The moment w'hen Madame de Senneterre 
obtains the letter of recommendation, her involuntary 
astonishment when she turns it over mechanically in her 
hands, her uneasinfss with regard to the reception that 
is in store for her, and the toilet befitting the humbleness 
of her present condition, all this is copied from nature and 
should remind more than one lady reader of similar too 
real and too recent circumstances : 

* Worn out with the of trying to make up my mind, related 

Mrtdame de Senneterre, 1 went to bra. Not a moment’a aleep. A girl 
on the eve of being presented at Court could not have been mon anxious 
about her toilet than 1 was. I was afraid of arousing pity ; I was atill 
more afraid of being unable to tone down an air of dignity which oaturo 
and the habit of commanding had given roe. Especially did 1 dread 
being unable to bear resignedly the questions 1 was to expect. l^yUght 
auri^scd me, without my having come to any determinatkHi . . / 

Tlio reader will have guessed that the rich lady befqre 
whom Madame de Senneterre was to appear, is no ot^r 
than Suzette. who has changed her name. I emphasise 
this passage as lieing the most really touching, nay the 
only naturally touching, passage in the book. We findi 
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ia it some truthfu^scenes besides, in which are depicted 
the gro^ and licentious manners of the wealthy con- 
tnfttOTS CTd other i^rvenus, and of the women who run 
after them. There is a certain concert at the Salle Fey- 
deau, which serves as a framework to a series of satirical 
portraits. Beyond that, in the sentimental part, the 
novel is not free from the faults and the mannerisms of the 
period. The principal characters are virtuous, suscept^le, 
interesting, and we have to do with a human nature such 
as we find at the Op^ra-Comique or the Gymnase, not 
with true and sincere nature. In a word. La Dot de Susette 
is not a master-work, but it was a very agreeable book in 
its day. 

How often this little nSvel was recalled to M. Fi6v6e’s 
memory and cast in his teeth in the course of his career f 
In the first interview he had with Bonaparte, the master 
made a graceful allusion to it. On the other hand, 
those men who argue from what a man of wit has done 
that he is unable to do anything else, those men, under 
the Empire, never failed, when anybody spoke to them 
at>out M. Fi6v6e's serious writings and hu political views, 
to repeat : * Ah*! yes. the author of La Dot de Suzetle / 

* It was to be fear^, says the author slyly, that they would 
entail it upon me.' 

Another novel of M. Fi£v6e, more carefully worked 
out but not so agreeable, is Fridiric (year VIII). Fr6d6ric 
is a young man, the son of a grand lady already advanced 
in i^ars and of a young and handsome valet de chambre : 
it envpars of the Directoire period on every page. There 
are some rather fine scenes however, showing true ob- 
servation and analysis, when the young man. who is 
ignorant Sf his birth, first appears in the house of his 
benefactress, and the latter looks upon him with love,! 
jealousy and shame, whilst the lather, who is standing 
respectfully behind her. regards him with pride. The 
analysis of these various complicated and conflicting 
feelinn with regard to the mysterions son, the three 
situations of the mother, the son and the father, are 
distingnished with a rare delicacy and indicated with a 
suieness of touch which, though rather hard, shows caie 
and observation. The novel terminates with a note 
of sadness. Philippe (that is the name of the valei da 
ekdmbff, who, independently of all his qualities, is studious, 

vin n 
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well educated and fond of readingf Philippe,. retired 
from service and living with his son, has contracted 
the habit of casting his thoughts on paper : nid wHbn 
somebody one day proposed to him to publish them : 

‘ No, truly, he replied, I should fear to betray the secrets 
of humanity ; one who knows men feels the need of 
concealing them.' 

About the time when, living in retirement in Cham- 
pagne and safe from proscription, he was writing his Dot 
de Suzette, he received a visit in secret from King Louis 
XVIII, who had distinguished him among the journalists 
of the period before the 1 8 Fructidor. M. Becquey came 
to propose to him to attach himself to the service of 
the exiled King by some correspondence, and M. Fi6v6e, 
like M. Royer-Collard at the time, consented. This 
correspondence ceased shortly after the epoch of the i8 
Brumaire. M. Fi6vce, who was a Royalist only by 
opinion, and who was not necessarily attached to any 
persons, seeing a firm Government being inaugurated 
through the ascendancy of a single man, dosed his con- 
nection w’ith the exiles’ and held himself ready to serve 
or to advise the new power. * 

Bonaparte, who, at this hour of social formation, 
was on the look-out everywhere for men, good tools or 
useful informers, had his eye on M. Fi6v6e. While M. 
Roederer pointed him out to the First Consul, Fouchd was 
trying to get him out of the w^ay. Fouch6, who did not 
like him and was trying to injure him, contrived to im- 
plicate him in some affair, and imprisoned him in the 
Temple. But the imprisonment brought about a happy 
result, and when it was ended M. Fidvfee entered into 
personal and direct relations with the Consul. ^'To put a 
stop to secret insinuations, he hastened to give him 

E ublic pledges of his adherence. In a pamphlet which 
e published at the time under the title : Du i8 Brumaire 
op^s^ au SyzUme de la Terreur (1802), he laid down 
a principle which could not give displeasure : ' If Terrorism, 
he said, was only destructive madness, the military spirit 
on the other hand, at every epoch of the RevolutloD, 
a 'means of preservation.' Between the Convention and 
the Pirectoire M. Fi6v6e made no other distinction 
but that between killiug and lettiuf! die. Contrasting 
the Directoire with the triumphs of our armies, he said : 
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• No p^rty can rule over a country covered with 
and Ignominy, when all the ignominy vi on it^ side. 
Stlktes imrevolution are not saved by Constitutions, but 
by men.' We may see what he is aiming at in this pam- 
phlet. When afterwards, under the Restoration {1817), 
it was brought up against him by his political and con- 
stitutional adversaries, he remarked tluit he had never 
cried up the military Government, but the military sptrit, 
which was a very different thing, and he took shelter 
behind M. de Ronald’s mot: ‘Nations end in the bou- 
doirs. they recommence in the camps.* ^ 

Although he was only once mentioned in this pamphlet, 
Bonaparte understood very well tliat it was entirely 
dedicated to him ; he summoned M. Fifivdo to the Tui- 
leries. showed liimsclf ‘ simple, w'itiy. co<]aettish ami 
trustful/ as he knew how to be when he desired to win 
a person over, and the interview' ended in his sending him 
to England, with orders to observe that country. With 
which we \werc newly at peace, and to write to him about 
it. It was a political term of probation to which he sub- 
jected M. Fi6v6e before putting liim to a nearer test. 
The outcome ftf this visit w'as the Lettrc^ $ur VAn:'ktcrye 
(1802). in w'hich the .author, whilst combating the pre- 
vailing angloiiiania an<l all its consequences, inserts some 
very strong and cutting reflections on the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century : he consirfered and <leiiounccrl 
it as antijiathetic to all social institutions and hostile 
to every stable principle of government. Judging from 
the manner in which he criticised Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Mably, Raynal, Helv6tius and iutti quanti, he revealed a 
mind that was singularly free from all superstitious 
regard fbr the great and illustrious literary names : 
‘ Happy, he said at the conclusion, happy are those who 
have not closed their eyes to events, to open them on 
books only ! ' 

On his return from England, after an interview with 
Bonaparte, M. Ficv6c received through the intervention 
oi M* de l^valette an invitation to write to him in a 
series of Notes his impressions and views on events 

^ M. Fiev^ added : * It will be the •aro^ with nativot which persist 
an ending in the bweaux * (the ministerial bureaux of the Directoire) ; 
and we might similarty say of the nations which persist in pariiameDtary 
iotrignes. that they have a way of ending in the comdort. 
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. and things. When, in 1837, he pubHshes thes^ Notes 
or reports which he rather improperly entitl^ Corre- 
spondence, M. Fi^vee is unable to resist a feelinjg of wl&t 
we must can conceit. In our eyes he puts himself too 
much on a footing of equality with the man be is inform- 
ing and with whom he is talking : ' The contents of 
this Correspondence was unknown, he says, but its 
^ existence was known ; /te made no concealment of it, 
, no more than I did. That would have been impossible, 
even t/ we had desired it,* This we recurs more often 
than it should. Nothing was more simple and natural 
than that M. Fi6v£e, when talking with Bonaparte, 
; should display all his intelligence and use it in all free- 
dom and frankness. A man should never efface himself 
before another man, and especially when his intelligence 
i.s being consulted. But dignity does not consist in so 
- carefully maintaining and concerting, in prefaces and 
narratives, that semblance of equality which is more 
than ever impossible when writing thirty years after, 
and before the majesty of history. On this point M. 
Fi6v^e sinned against that good taste which should be 
in^ired by a sense of respect and proportions. 

The first parts of these Notes are, it may be remarked, 
full of exceUent observations and views which the head 
of a State might have profited by. At this period, the 
morrow of Brumairt^ when everything is on its trial and 
everything is lieginning anew, M. Fi^vde describes society 
to the First Consul as it really is at bottom, weary, ex- 
hausted, clinging to a precarious hope as soon as a few 
good symptoms reappear : * It may be said of a people 
that has entered upxm the course of revolutmns, that 
after being wearied with ideas and hopes, it faUs hack 
heavily under the yoke of its needs.' He shows how 
this situation u» favourable to every rising power, but 
very difficult to control ; 

' The Revolution having exaggerated all the hopes of the people and 
produced only a greater disoomi&t, the people, ever doped by tboea who 
exalt them, expected to much from their flatterers that one cannot do 
for them anything like as much as they have been promised. 

* They hope however that every succeeding Government will tealiie 
the happiness which has been dangled before their eyes. So^ a week afte 
the general Peace (the Peace of Amiens), Che people In Paris were alreaw 
asU^ themselves what good would result Irom it. Such b the peopio 
which the Revolution has formed.* 
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For his own paft, he appears before the Consul as the 
rcpresA&tative and the mouthpiece of the old conservative' 
forces dS society, by antagonism to the purely revo- 
lutionary forces and interests. Bonaparte was surrounded 
by men of the Revolution whom he was by turns pacifying 
or curbing : in spite of the influence of these men and the 
considerations that are due to them, M. Fi6vee urges 
the Government as soon as possible to condemn opemy 
all false principles. The scandal which arose at saint- 
Roch over the refusal to bury the remains of Mademoiselle 
Chameroi the dancer, furnished him with an opportunity 
to make some political remarks relatively to religion : 

* It will long need to be sustained more tlian contained,* 
he said. He states very ably the difference between 
those two supports of the ancicn rigime, the nobility 
which is really ended, and the religious establishment 
which must be transformed and kept up. Witli regard 
to the nobility, the great proof of its having ceased to 
exist as a privileged l^ly, and of the triumph of equality, 
is ' this truth, which is less disputable to*day than it 
ever was : There is not a person who is ru>t ready to receive 
money. Now? in every country where unpaid service 
has ceased to exist, there is real political equality in spite 
of pretensions and memories.* But this actual truth 
does not prevent his remarking that the public mind 
very naturally keeps up a religiou!^ sense of the past : 

' Men whose names app^r in history, who arc connected 
with the whole past of a nation, are never nullities in 
their country.' 

In all these preliminary Notes, M. Fievde urges the 
First Consul to adopt a rallying policy. He thinks it 
h^bly important that the powers should keep in touch 
with pubuc opinion ; he insists ' on the necesnity of 
nursing it, of making some efforts to win it.* He was 
himseu at this period a very good and reliable guide to 
consult on that wise opinion. Constantly urging the 
restoration of the old principles, he anticipates an ob- 
jMtion which he knows must be raised against him. 
1!^ erstwhile Revolutionaries ranged around the First 
Consul denounced these monarchicaJ tendencies as leading 
directly to a restoration of the Bourbons; M. Fi6vte 
denies that to be a necessary con^uence : * It would 
be very extraordinary, he says, if fourteen centuries 
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of monarchy should serve no other end in Frasce but 
to raise opposition to the Government of an ii^ividual/ 
He points out that between this return to the True |>tfn- 
ciples of government and a return to the ancien rigimc. 
there is always an enormous interposing obstacle* namely 
the mass of interests created by the Revolution. Ho 
descriljfs Royalism such as it was henceforth in this 
society that was becoming more and more matter of fact 

* Nowndnys, K<^yatbrn is n<dthi.T .1 passion nor an enthusiasm, still 
less a fanaticism ; it is an opinir>u ; and the men who only act in accord* 
ance with an opinion that has becMi preverted by all the crises in which 
Wi* have bcim actors and victims, do not sacrifice the tranquillity of their 
lives to projects which they feel it to be beyond their ^wer to 
carry out.’ • 


That is the general sense of the observations which 
M. Fievee offered and amplilied on every occasion to 
Bonaparte. Unless we are to suppose that he added to 
or arranged this Correspondence for publication, it 
was really meritorious in him to have said fo the First 
Consul, when urging him to spare himself in order 
to successfully accomplish his whole ^estiny : * The 
men of our days do not resemble the famous men of 
Antiquity, who only shook the world and left it to 
recover as best it could.* In its first pages this Cor- 
respondence summarises all that is honourable and 
notew’orthy in the IWe of M. Fi6v6e. 

He is far from dissuading Bonaparte from his plan 
of rallying ami absorbing the old Conventionnels and 
revolutionaries, as long as they are not allowed to exercise 
any influence : 

* It should be said of the First Consul that, if he fattens the old philo* 
sophm and the old revolutionaries, be does so to make them harmlest* 
as the Greek athletes were obliged to give up fighting when they became 
too stout.' 

Anxious about the coming generations, he is one of' 
the first to advise the gathering together of the debris 
of the old University, and utilising them for the benefit 
of the youth of the country who are given over to char- 
latans and brought up in a haphazard way. He calls 
attention, at this date, to the absence of all rule and 
guidance in the schools of the Government : * Considering 
merely the results, we should find that the Government 
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to-day pays for tke instruction of men who will In^come 
more ftnd more difficult to govern/ All these ideas o( 
UJ. Fi6v^ w'ere only hints which required a more authori- 
tative head to co-ordinate and fertilise. 

As \ve are content to read him without seeking any 
more than clear and delicate sketches, w-e might pick 
out a number of thoughts that are worth reinemoer- 
A certain Herr Graner or Graucr of Berlin, a gentle- 
man with Utopian ideas, projected an association having 
the purpose of assuring neither more nor less than the 
prosperity and security of ail the States of Europe, and 
he had come to Paris to cany out his idea. AI. Fi^vee, 
who knows the world, is afraid of even the maddest 
ideas, as likely to aik-cfc the brains of the people : 

' It has boa-ini? so common, h*- s.U'*, to * xcit*' the minds tU iho people 
bv grand prop'Cts and iiicnddih* <Iiscov'Ti«' >. that if the n*!wsp.'ip<’r3 «**r« 
to announce to-morrow that a man h is dn.c »ViTod the ret *»( rccrtviting 
the world on quite a new plan, half Kuroja* would believe the tiiirick% 
and rise up to hasten its accomplislunrtii.’ 

So this plan of the Berliner causes him a certain anxiety ; 

* If the light H^eiich heads succeed in finding a piint of contact with 
(hr h'lUow (jecnian heads, it uill assuredly le'td a cmmopohtail 
society to govern liurope ; thn rlni fs oi the nation no loiigi-r sulhce.' 

Pointing out the danger of free societie-s and the i lubs 
wrhich, originating in Knglanrl and causing no trouble 
in the land of their origin, arc the source of much trouble 
in ours : 

*The c*labli«hm»'nl of Clubs in hrance. In* says, preceded the Rcvolu* 
tion by a few years. To br-conn? extii«*fJ, we n only need a pi *ce wlier* 
they may meet together : when th^y haw lound it, they will defy, they 
will domtoate public opinion. . . . Tim heroes of tbev*. gatherin^t too 
often end*bv being more fond of tbr* human race than of their <.ountryf 
more fond of iht-ir systems than of the human race. Tlie enthusiasni 
of a man may be easily combatr>l ; the <(*nihasiasm which takes hold of a 
number of mrn gatben'd together, whatever its object may be, de&ei 
ddicula a^ almost always fascinates the multitude.' 

On this subject of ridicule lie has some shrewd ob- 
servatiom; w'hich show the real moralist. It u.sed to be 
said at one time that in France nobody could resist 
ridicule ; in this respect vre have greatlv changed since 
then : ' Can there be any ridicule, indeed, when manners 
have ceased to be fixed ? Ridicule would to-day be a 
rneans of success if it helped a man to rise above the crowd* 
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Defining the then prevailing infinencei the twofold 
inverse, but equally dangerous influence of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, he says : 

. * Ag the French live on two equally daneeroui oploiont, the os# epcaied 
by an eloquent writer who has magnified everything that is little, the 
other fonm by a scoffing writer who has taken a pleasure in belltfUni 
everatUng that is great, wc must carefully avoid both routes, to recceate 
pnbMc opinioo and return, as in the olden time, to simplicity and serious^ 

In one place he appraises and quotes the market price, 
so to say, of Voltaire's reputation, which rises or falls 
according as society is in a normal condition or in a vein 
. of fault-finding humour : 

* Voltaire was truly the intellectual <rhead of Europe during the 
' eighteenth century. To fascinate a society in dissolution* needed wit, 
t irony, immorality rather than deep or dogmatic reasoning. This writer 
will fall in proportion as serious things resume the ascendant, and aa long 
« as aodety is well governed ; but whenever it enters into opposluon 
against the Government, whatever that Government may be, Vedtaire 
recover all his influence, because be is very amusing to read for 
the discontented.' • 

This kind of law that governs Voltaire's reputation 
has been sufficiently verified hitherto ; rhe rose very 
high under the Restoration, and at the present moment, 

, since people have realised w'hat opposition and Frondes 
*lead to, he is low. 1 may mention that I have no in- 
tention of endorsing these passages which I quote: 1 
am only end^avourftig, as 1 always do, to ansuyse my 
author in such a way as to show up his best sides, leaving 
it to the reader to cast the balance and give his decision. 

Not all the parts of this Correspondence are equally 
interesting and worthy of mention. In his expression 
M. Fi^v^e is sometimes subtle and twisted, and conse- 
quently obscure. The Correspondence falls off a little 
os it advances ; it illustrates the disadvantage of being 
no more than a man of wit. In his character as cor- 
respondent of the Emperor be becomes » little pre- 
tentious and professional. In short, instead of the 
. freedom of the early years, the author becomes dossed 
in the hierarchy ; he becomes Master of Reemeats, Ftefect. 
So the most truly remarkable Notes are those which lie 
wrote from 1802 to 1804. 

M. Fi^vfie had a liking and a special faculty for cor* 
respondence. At the time of the first Restoratiob, 



1814, ke keeps upia correspondence of the same kind^ 
with tkft Comte de Blacas. the Minister and favourite of 
Lpfiis We are sorry to observe that the First 

Coosul, to whom he had had the merit of writing with 
so much good sense, and who did him the honour of 
lending ear to him, is here almost insulted by being 
called Buonaparte instead of Bonaparte. In 1814, and 
fspecially in 1815, M. Fi6v6e was seized with a more 
violent nt of Royalism than that which he suffered under 
the Directoire. On the pretext of always desiring the 
same fundamental things, such as the institution of 
communal liberties which he opposes to the adminis- 
trative Monarchy, he entered into all the violent party 
passions and aggression^ He always brought to them 
a deal of wit, a tone of cool and piquant reason, a grain 
of humour, of pleasantness and even impertinence in 
his reasoning, which contrasted with the furious anger 
of those around him. He carried on the w*ar as one of 
the most active volunteers in the Conservatcuv, umler 
the banner of M. de Chateaubriand. He was proceeded 
against in 1818, and condemned to an imprisonment of 
several months, which he spent in a private hospital. 
He lacked none of the qualities which at that time char- 
acterised a gentlemanly Royalist, and stopped in time 
to be able afterwards to reappear as a Constitutional ’ 
Liberal. Since he always prided himself so much on 
his independence and his indolence* theraiJs no doubt 
that some of the causes which made him act and vary 
at the time, have escaped our ken : will conhre our- 

selves to his ideas as a whole. 

M. Fi6vte belonged to tliat enlightened bourgeoisie 
which might be called the Royalist tiers-itat. He pre- 
ferred the monarchical form as affording greater security 
to society. Judging the nobility with indifference, 
without envying them, without either hating or loving 
them, he bc^n to serve their cause very actively during 
these first years of the Restoration. Did he, a man of 
the pen and a dialectician, aspire to be the publicisS, 
the mouthpiece, the intellectual and approved leader of 
that provincial nobility who were not represented in 
the Press ? Such a supposition would not do him any 
wrong; on the question of administrative centralisation 
and- the self-government of the Communes he ha«i a 
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theory which came very natural tcithat army of pro- 
vincial noblemen. But at one time, at the tiifie when 
the ultra-Royalist party of which he was one^of the ^rec 
leaders, rose to power with MM. Vill61e ana Corbfere, 
M. Fi6vee became aware that he had been working for 
others, and that the Ministry was falling under the 
domination of a political coterie and a religious society, 
with whom he had little chance of finding a hearing 
and of being estimated at his right value. ' Those people 
imagine that we are palisades,* he said of the men 
wlio had ranged themselves behind him in the fray, and 
went tluir way after the victory was won. 

M. Fievoe therefore followed the example of several 
influential members of the Royalist party headed by 
M. de Chateaubriand ; he turned. He called to mind 
that deep saying of the Cardinal de Retz, ‘ that one is 
often obliged to change one's opinion in order to remain 
with one’s party.’ He, on the other hand, changed 
his party, apparently in order to remain true to the bulk 
of his opinions. He passed over into a coalition with 
the Liberals, with the Benjamin Constants, the Casimir 
Pfcriers, and finally we see him contributing to the Temps 
newspaper with M. Coste, and even to the National 
under Cairel. 

In judging the policy, as absurd as it w'as ungrateful 
in his o])inion. which had split and alienated the Royalists 
about iS 2 >.!ie said: ‘I have never been very severe 
upon meannesses of the human heart, I know it too 
well for that, but I can never pardon meanness when 
it is unintelligent and .stupid.' He ended by becoming 
completely detached from persons in the matter of 
government, and cared only, as he said, for the people : 
* The people advance, not because they are governed, 
but in spite of being governed.’ 

The be^t moment of his Royalism was when he came 
in the mornings into M. de Chateaubru|gid’s cabinet 
at the Foreign Affairs : there he w'ould meet M. Bertin 
the elder and several other intimate friends. Stretched 
on a sofa (while M. de Chateaubriand was supposed to 
be working), M. Fi6vce would give vent to his whole 
vein. He sought and found many smart, shrewd, epi- 
grammatic w'ords to fit the situation, many of those 
convenient and expressive definitions which went the 
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round ajid were rej^ated, which he would himself repeat. 
When listening to him, it was easy to see that he was 
veiQr fond^f wit ; it was what he liked best in the world. 

After 1830, in his last and quite disinterested form, 
in what I may call his quasi-Rcpublican form, he was 
the same. Every morning he needed to liave his opinion, 
his w'ord on things, and to give utterance to it : he was 
like the thermometer which cannot help marking the 
temperature. That was his manner of being anti pro- 
ducing. When his reflections did not attain the volume 
of a pamphlet, he neede<l a newspaper into whicli to 
pour his stream and his overflow, * to contound, as he 
said, his thoughts of the moment with the circumstances 
of the moment.* Towards the end it was not all equally 
telling ; it had to be sorted, and he was not sorry that 
another should do the sorting. From inclination and 
habit he was more of a journalist tlian a consultant : 

* As a writer, he said, if I had to choose between the 
public and, a sovereign, though he were ten times as 
exalted as the column of the Place Vend6me, I should 
never hesitate to prefer the public ; it is they who are 
our real mast^s.* 

Leaving in the shade his weak sides and what is outside 
the sphere of memory, and considering hin» in his entirety 
and his intellectual form, I find him thus deflned by 
myself in a note written no less thaji fifteen years ago : 

' Fi^vde, publicist, moralist, obsprver, cool-headed writer, pr^inted and 
mordant, very distinguished ; a male Pauline dc Meulan (without hat 
moral worth) ; without freshness of imagination, but with a sort of ebarm 
sometimes by dint of delicate wit one of those subordinate men who 
have influence, bom counsellors implicatr-d in many thiiixs, in too many 
things, bettor than thnr reputation, »*seapinK too great evils and extreme 
corruption through their love of independence, a certain rrlaiive mmlera* 
tion in their desires, and their indolence working for the newspapers 
from incluiatioii rather th.'in necessity, loving to guide public opinion, 
even though the publio is unaware of it ;—inoderate MarhiaveUts, de* 
SCTvlDg the name on account of their cool, firm, and shrewd ^/uthsok ; 
liberal in their results rather th.in generous in their principles ; — having 

• wonderful understanding of modem society, of modern education 
through society, not through books ; no knowlinlge of the Aocleots, nor 
oi t^Jclassics. no taste for form, for beauty in style, no grandiose nmaliiy, 
no thought lor fame, nothing of that, but an understanding of things, a 
doar, precise, positive view, sensible, useful, and ptouant onervation, a 
tottty and applicabla turn 0/ Weaa ; not a love of the true, bot a ee^hi 
Jtttteaaa and a pleaanre la seeing things as tlwy arc and impartiiig tim ; 
to ayafonidefand anca to seise in every eonjoncture the measure of tha 
peanl^ ; a disinterest^ ease in entering into the spirit of a sitnatioo. 
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pointing wt its difficulties and posiibUitiii : valuable people, tvith 
wboffl tsvmj Ckkvernment should love to talk or corcespond, ti bm tM 
opinion alter or before every crisis.* 

That is still my idea of M. Fi6v6e. a little embellished 
perhaps, but like; that is the impression he makes 
especially upon one who knows him only through his 
Correspondence with Bonaparte. 
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Monday, 22 December 1851. 

I SHOULD like to return to the Cardinal dc Rets and 
his Memoirs, on which I have already spoken. ‘ It as> 
tonished me that anybody should have regarded them 
chiefly as an incitation to disturbance and seditious 
intrigues; if ^rightly read, they should rather be con- 
sidered as a* deterrent. 6ut each one reads with his 
humour and his imagination rather than with his judg- 
ment, and the* narrative is fascinating, although the 
things he tells of are very unpleasant, and the narrator, 
after the first moment of enthusiasm is passed, docs not 
try to embellish them. 

We will not confine ourselves to the beginning of Retz' 
Memoirs, as many writers have done ;*we wiUi^^arther 
and follow the clever factionist beyond that honeymoon 
of the Fronde. What entanglements I what impossible 
situations 1 what wretched, disgraceful actions t On 
the day alter the Barricades, when the Queen, the young 
King, Maaarin and all the Court have once fled from 
Parte (January 1649). what will this Coadjutor do, this 
tribune of the people, this master of the pavement, with 
his allies, on the one hand the Parliament, that uncon- 
trollable machine, and on the other the princes of the 
blood and the grandees of the kingdom (the Bouillons, 
the Contis, the Longuevilles) who l^ve involved them- 
selves in the faction with quite personal views ? 

Among the numerous pamphlets published at this 
date, there is one which is rather curious and has an 
official look, entitled : Contrat de Manage du Parlement 

1 See ittfm, page 31. 
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ayec la Ville de Paris, It is a sort of^harter in (he form 
of a contract, and drawn up in the style of a notary. 
We read in it the wish and the programme oii these first 
moments. In the name of God the Creaior, it is announced 

* that the illustrious and wise Lord the Parliament of 
Paris herewith takes for his wife and lawful spouse the 
puissant and good Lady the City of Paris, as likewise 
the said Lady takes, etc., etc., to be. the said Lord and 
Lady, joined and united perpetually and indissolubly.* 
The conjoined promise, to that effect, to be henceforth 

* one and common in all their desires, actions, passions 
and interests generally whatsoever,* the whole for the 
greatest good of the State and the preservation of the 
King and the kingdom. There follows a list of the princi- 
pal articles agreed upon by the contracting parties : 

* That God shall be ever served and honoured, feared and loved as he 
should, 

* That atheistic, impious, libertine and sacrilexious persons shall be 
exoniplarily punished and immediately exterminated. 

' That vic4'S, sms and sciindals shall be corrected as far as shall be 
possible, etc. 

‘ That the good of the Statc],and the preservation of the King and 
Kingdom, «'tc., etc.’ 

1 cut it short. But after these first articles, which are 
there for show and parade, come the others which are 
more ess entia l, tq wit, that during the tender age of 
the yodhijlfTCing, the Parliament of Paris shall propose, 
for the government of the State, illustrious persons, 
drawn from the orders of the clergy, the nobility and 
the judicial bench, who shall be, after the princes of the 
blood, the natural counselors and ministers of the Ke- 
gency. In a word, the conclusion of the Succeeding 
articles is that the Parliament shall govern during the 
minority ; that when it shall demand the dismissal 
of any minister or counsellor, it shall meet with no oppo- 
sition : that an exemplary reform shall be introduced 
into the management of the finances, the distribution 
of benefices, the nomination to offices, and the impasition 
and levy of taxes ; in brief, * that the poor peope shall 
be really and effectively relieved, that order shall be 
restored in all things, and the reign of Justice fully re- 
established in all the provinces of the kingdom.^ 

The necessary conclusion aimed at by the pamphlet 
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is that, .Cardinal Miizarin being incompatible with this 
golden age and this reign of Justice on e.irth. * he 
shall be imenediately prosecuted until he be brought into 
’ the hands of Justice to be publicly and exoinplarily 
executed/ 

The linal clause is acconling to the formula . 

* For thus have promised and sworn the said Lord rarliamenl and tlio 
said Lady City of Pans on the Holy (>osp(>1s, bedore the Church of Our 
Lad>, in the month of January of the y4;«ir one thousand six hundicd 
and forty«uino, and have signed.' 

It was Ketz in person who, in his capacity of C ojiljutor, 
gave the benediction to this famous marriage which was 
proposed under such magftificent auspices ; but what did 
he think of it himself ? 

In the very first weeks, we may see the idea he formetl 
of the real state of the party from the very fine and very 
serious conversations which he held with the Due de 
Bouillon, Turenne's eldest brother, and the btst brain 
among all those grandees who had joined the faction. 
Retz, who knows better than anybody his Paris house* 
hold, lays bare*before the Due do Bouillon all the di- 
visions and the probable causes of ruin : ' Tlie bulk of 
the people who are Arm, he says, prevents u< from yet 
seeing this handlelessness of the parts/ But he for his 
part feels that this handlclcss^u'ss wilUver y soo n appear 
if they are not on their guard, and he puts liis imger on 
it in his words, which are better than his dcc«N. Le^s 
than six weeks after the coming into play of the fiT>l 
Fronde, he said so forcibly : * The jieople are weary 
some time before they become aw'are of it. Hatred of 
Mazarin si^itains and covers this lassitude. We amuse 
their minds by our satires, our verses, our songs ; the 
noise of the trumpets, drums and timbals, the sight 
of the dags and banners delight the shops ; but <io they 
really pay the taxes with the same punctuality as in 
the drst weeks ? ’ The taxes, tliat is the delicate point 
to which they mnst always return as soon as they try 
to establi^ any order on the morrow of a revolt, and 
the first cry of every revolt is that it is organised in the 
name of a relief that is generally impossible. 

Retz expounds to the Due de Bouillon his whole policy 
under the first Fjgmde, and we must do him this justice 
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if he was a sedition-monger, lie was only half a 
one. He has made himself master of the people, in 
concert with M. de Beaufort, whom he has in»his power 
and who is only a shadow ; he is the idol of the parish- 
ioners as the other is the idol of the market-place. But 
he will not abuse * this infatuation of the people for M. de 
Beaufort and for me.’ He is absolutely opposed to the 
idea of dispensing with the Parliament or of crushing 
it through the people, of violently purging it as some 
advise. These methods of the time of the Deague arouse 
his horror ; he leaves them to the Sixteen and to san- 
guinary men of ambition. He holds them no less in 
horror than he does Cromwell, whose advances he repels, 
as he is at .ill times repugnant tt> a close and entire union 
with Spain. Not that he disguises the secret dispasitions 
of Parliament and the methods of that assembly : in 
spite of those grand words which are spoken on the 
great days. ’ at the back of the mind of Parliament is 
the idea of peace, and they never depart from it but by 
fits and starts,* which are quickly followed by remorse. 
He knows that that assembly, a slave to rules and forms, 
can think of no warfare but one of decrees and process- 
servers ; that the greatest thunders of eloquence end in 
resolutions to institute commissions of enquiry and to 
issue decrees of denunciation ; that nothing would pre- 
vent Par ^^ame nt from rising when the hours of noon or 
five o’clocK. the sacramental dinner and supper times, 
have struck. Though Retz might have the ianterneSt 
that is to say the tribunes, on his side, though he had 
the young men of brains of the Parliament, the bench of 
Enquiries who were quite devoted to him : this holy 
crowd, as he calls it, which can shout so wihl when it 
has the watchword, does not suffice, and First President 


Mol6 will not do his bidding. What Retz would wish, 
to act on the mind of the Parliament, to stimulate with- 
out oppressing it. is an army, not in Paris, but outside ’ 
the walls, a real army at the disposal of the Fronde : 
he was ready to exclaim like the Abb6 Siey^ ; / need a 
eword* For a moment he thought he had found it in 
de Turenne ; he might have made a worse chc^ ; 
but it failed him. He thinks that an army at a little 
distance and a general of renown might act at the right 
moment on the Parliament and, wl|||oat^ threatenuig 
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it, restore to it thc^eceSsary energy, whilst the action of 
the People at Paris is tcio dangerous, too immediate. 
R«tz. th^gh he might dispose of the people, fears to 
employ them^ for this kind of blind force strikes before 
giving warning : * That, he remarks, is the fate and the 
misfortune of popular jwwers. They are only l^elicved 
in when they are felt, and it is very often to the interest 
and even to the honour of those who control them, to 
n^ake them less felt than l>elieved in.’ 

The other disadvantages of a civil war that one has 
oneself kintllecl. Ketz confesses without any reserve: 
one of the first articles of the marriage contract bet weep 
the Parliament and the City of Paris was, as we have 
seen, tliat atheists an<l li^iertiiies were to be put down and 
punished ; but it was just one of the surest effects of 
the Fronde to unchain this lil>ertinism, which is fatal to 
every state of things that one tries to establish and con- 
solidate. Speaking of the dissipations of Fontraille, 
Matha and* other free- thinkers ; ’ The tabic songs, he 
says, did not alw'ays spare the good (iod ; I cannot tell 
you how all these follies pained me. The First l*rcsidcnt 
(MqI^) was wfy w’cll able to denounce them, the people 
by no means approved of them, the priests were 
scandalise<l by them to the last degree. • I could not con- 
ceal them, 1 dared not excuse them, and they necessarily 
fell to the account of the Fronde.'^ And f urther : ‘It 
was to our interest not to suppress tlic^ib^tPflVid the 
vaudevilles which- were com|>o.se<i against the Cardinal, 
but it wa.s no less to our interest to .suppress those which 
were written against the tjuecn, and sometimes even 
against religion and the State. One cannot imagine the 
trouble tflat was given us on that point by these over- 
heated spirits.* 'thus were observed the first articles 
of the marriage contract. In short, every page in Ketz* 
Memoirs conlirms this truth, * that the greatest mis* 
fortune of a civil w'ar is that one is maflo responsible 
even for the mischief one does not do.* 

And. once engaged in it, one is even obligi^l to do 
mischief. On more than one occasion Ketz Is compromised 
and almost <liscrc<Uted among the people ami the en- 
thusiasts in Parliament, by opposing absurd measures 
or acts of rapine or vandalism, such as the sale of Cardinal 
Mazarin's librar|. He » quickly obliged to correct these 

C-I--~V1II. ^ o 
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goo<I impulses by iiuiking iu his turn 5onie very e^ttrava- 
gant i^roposal ; which shows very naturally, he says, 

* the extravagance of such times, when all th<» fools be- 
come mad. and the most sensible are not permitted to 
speak and act wisely.* 

After the first Fronde liad calmed down, and before 
the second broke out, lietz seems to have liad momentary 
and sincere intentions of amending, of again becoming 
a respectable man and a faithful suliject ; but his past 
reputation weighed him down as much as the habits 
he hatl contracted, ami soon involved him again in the 
paths of sedition. He was mistrusted at Court, and the 
result of this suspicion was to provoke him again to 
justify the mistrust. In all his delations with the Queen 
Aline of Austria Retz’ position was similar to that of 
Mirabeau in his relations with Queen Marie- Antoinette, 
lie felt that they did not rely upon him, that they only 
had recourse to him on occasions of necessity ; he would 
have been the man to appreciate generous’^conduct on 
the part of the Queen and even of Mazarin, since it was 
one of his chief grievances against the latter that with 
all his intellectual qualities he absolutely lacked gener- 
osity and soul, and that, imagining others to be like 
hiuisolf, ho di<l not think that anybody could give him 
ilisintercste<l advice. 

Lik e.JMira be3\i. Uetz could only render the Queen any 
services by maintaining his influence with the miiUitudo ; 
and, 1o maintain this infliicnce, he was obliged to do 
acts ostensibly and to deliver speeches which savourcil 
of sedition, and which seemed inversely to be plcilgcs that 
ho had taken. It was too easy to turn them against him 
at Court and to present him in the light of a tlfaitor and 
backslider, at the very raonieut when he was only em- 
ploying the means at his disposal for a hidden but better 
purjiose. 

At the numerous conferences he had by night at the* 
Palais-Royal ami elsewhere with the Queen, it i$ to be 
believed that in those mysterious oratories, in which 
she received him in order to confer more freely, he tried 
whether he could not interest the woman in her ; that 
he often lookcti at her beautiful liands, of which Madame 
de Motteville has told us ; that he sometimes put on 
an absent and dreamy look even when discussing ques- 
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tions politics ; I At the Queen’s corpictry was m)t caught 
by this iiiaiiceuvre ; her heart was hxecl. Ketz felt 
that he ^ouki never be able to dislodge Alazarin. But 
he was, it appears, rather slow to perceive it, and he 
continued to act outside as if there had been a hope of 
finally ousting him. A jest which had escaped him 
against the Queen, and which came to her ears (he had 
called her Suisscsse) angered the woman in her, and 
contributed more perhaps to the final vengeance than 
Retz* merely imlitical infidelities might have done. 

He always denied that he liad asjured to the Ministry, 
and the reasons he gives arc forcible and striking, if not 
convincing. To one of the advances, w'hether true or 
no, which were made ti^hiin, lie replied * that he was very 
incapable of being a inini.'>ter tor all sorts of reasons, 
and that it was not consistent with the dignity of the 
()uccii to raise to that office a man who was sitii hoi and 
qmte smoking, so to sav, with faction* In anotlur place 
he commiWi Ininself, on this point, with an accent of 
truth which sliould be much more calculated to impress 
us ; it was at the cntl of the second Fronde, in which his 
behaviour wa% so different from what it had been in 
the first : but he was btill pursued by that first repuUitioii 
for armed ambition : ‘ Is it possilile, people would say 
who imagined Iiim to be aiming at the Ministry, is it 
passible that the Cardinal de Ketz js not content with 
being, at liis age (lie was thirty -sevenTT Carcfmal and 
Arclibisliop of I\iris ? .And how can he liave got it into 
his head that the foremost place in the King’s Councils 
may be won by force of arms ? * — ' I know', lie adds, 
that the miserable gazettes (which treat) of those times 
arc still Kill of these ridiculous ideas.’ And he shows that 
he was then very far from cherishing such ideas, * I 
mean not only by the force of reason because of the com- 
binations of circumstances, but also thtouoh mv own 
inclinations which earned me so rapidly in the direction 
of pleasure and fame, . . He concludes that the Ministry 
was still less to lii.i liking tlian within his reach : * I 
know not whether this should be rcganlcd as my a|>ology, 
he wTote addressing Madame de Cauinartin ; I do not 
think at least that it is to my praise.’ 

This glory, this twint of honour that Retz is always 
speaking of. and which he experienced in bis way, was 
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a certain popular reputation, the favour and Ipve of 
the public, to keep his pledges to his friends, not to appear 
to yield to a purely direct interest ; towards, the end, 
his whole doctrine of resistance seems to have been 
little more than a wager of honour against Mazarin. 

The second Fronde (1650-1652) broke out, as we know, 
in the name of the Princes of the house of Cond6 whom 
Mazarin had imprisoned, and whom he was obliged to 
restore to liberty. In this second period of- troubles, 
the Cardinal de Ketz, very far from being an agitator 
and a firebrand, as generally supposed, is rather a 
negotiator and a little-regarded moderator. Monsieur, 
Duke of Orleans. Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, 
had conceived a great confulenco for him and made him 
his familiar adviser. But when wc remember Monsieur's 
character, timid, mistrustful, dissembling, changing 
his opinion several times a day, beginning to whistle 
when he was at a loss what to say. and using all his wit 
to hide his cowardice by subterfuges, we j^all under- 
stand Ketz’ daily perplexities and embarrassments* 
Monsieur’s weakness had many degrees and many stages, 
he says, and he counts and measures therh one by one : 

* It was a very long way with him from the wish to the 
will, from the will to the resolution, from the resolution 
to the choice of means, and from the choice of means to 
the ap^cation^, ^?it what was more extraordinary, it 
very olt^n happened that he stopped short in the middle 
of the application* Situated between a prince of this 
nature and the Parliament, that other complicated 
machine which was no less hopelessly difficult to move, 
playing sedond fiddle in the i>arty to the Prince de Cond6. 

I who was his enemy at that time and whose* triumph 
he cannot desire, Retz wastes his energies for two years 
in parleys, shifts, perpetual attempts to create a third 
farty which are always abortive. How many wise maxims 
he scatters along the |iath to no purpose I How many v 
penetrating glances on the truth of the situations and 
the helplessness of the parties 1 How often he lias oc- 
casion to exclaim on leaving the sittings of Parliament ; 

* Nothing is more plel^eian than the High Courts of Par- 
liament I . . . The wisest appeared as mad as the people, 
and the i>eople appeared to me madder than ever.* The 
humour of certain parts of his narrative can only partially 
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conce^ hLs disgust at this lawless, contradictory govern- 
ment, which those who were immersed in it, with a 
blindness that is only too common, did not perceive, 

Retz, whom nothing of this escapes, is often nauseated 
by it, and we wonder, on reading him, how it liappencd 
that he was not some line morning driven by a good 
impulse, some fit of strong good sense and uprightness, 
were it only a fit of impatience and weariness, to break 
on^e for all with that inextricable complication of in- 
trigues, henceforth without aim or issue. It is here* 
that the vices of the man come into account, for here they 
found their reckoning. 'J^hough he was capable of con- 
demning jthe things he despised, Retz did not liate the 
dice-box and the ganfbling hell. This disorderly and 
dissolute life had become a liabit. Every evening the 
116tcl do Chevreusc, or some other scene of clandestine 
distractions, consoled him for his own daily vexations 
and the ruin of the State. That is the unfortunate effect 
of vices •n men of the most superior mind ; they 
stifle any goo<l inspirations at the source and prevent 
their rising. ^We have seen in our own days a man of 
practical virtue, a man of integrity and faith, an Arch- 
bishop of Paris like Hetz, sincerely moved by the. mis- 
fortunes and errors of the people and by civil dissensions, 
facing <langcr with simplicity, opening his arms ancl 
giving his life for the good of all k and Retz, retiring 
towards the end of the troubles to his cloister of Notre- 
Damc, entrenched in the shadow of his cathedral towers, 
and sheltering, as he said, under his Cardinal's hat, 
hesitated, with all his lights and worldly generosities, 
to do a public act which might hasten the issue and put 
an end "to the universal suffering. He decided upon 
doing it, however, and w'as one of the chief negotiators 
for the return of the Court to Paris. 

He gained little thanks for it, and, his past reputation 
still clinging to him, not without cause, tie was treated 
simply as a politician, that is to say, that after making 
use of him in the first moment, they imprisoned him in 
the second. 

Hia im]»risonment, his flight, his sojourn at Rome, hia 
travels and wanderings in different places, his later 
obstinacy in clinging to his archieplscopal see of Paris, 
would provide us with too many lights on hia weaknesses* 
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and the infirm sides of bis nature. CAe of his advisers 
and dependents, who liad fallen out with him, Ciiii Joly, 
has given us, in his Memoirs, sonic shameful detaids aboiftt 
them, which mav be very true as regards material tacts, 
but which arc iinlruc in that they arc altogether vile, 
and Ketz was not vile. He ha<l some generou-* equalities 
which never perislicd, and of wdiich he gave proofs even 
in his old age. altiT his return to France. His peace 
having been nia<le and his pardon obtained, after rather 
a long residence on his lordship at Coininercy in Lorraine, 
he obtaincil lu rniission to reappear at Fontainebleau and 
in Paris in lorq. 'I'hcre he again nn*t all his friends and 
sonic who had been his eneinits. and witli whom he was 
frankly reconciled. IhTc we liifd a Cardinal dc Ketz 
who dillers totally (saving the beauty oi his mind) from 
what ho had at tirst appeare<l. It he liveil like a ('atalino 
in his youth, as Voltaire says, in his old age he lived like 
an Atticus. 

Among the men whom the Cardinal de Fetz r#mcml>ered 
on his arrival, there is one whom I take a pleasure in 
distinguishing, because he was a hel esbyit, polished, 
honest and })Oor : the celebrated advocate Patrii, one 
of the first French Academicians, liighly esteemed by 
Hoileaii, one of the tirst to speak our language in its 
greatest purity, one of those arch and witty Parisians 
whom jUdz liad^no Rouble in rallying around him during 
the Fronde, with the Marignys, the Montrcuils, the 
Hachaumonts. On needful occasions Patru had served 
him well with his pen and his witticisms. There is a 
letter from Patru to Ketz, in wiiich lie excuses himself, 
on the score of his infirmities anil deafness, for not being 
able to greet him at his return. Wc gather frofVi it that 
sonu? friends had sjioken to the Cardinal about Patru’s 
sad situation, and the latter regrets it : for he knows 
' what a burden it must be to a luagiuiiiimoiis soul to be 
obliged to refuse : 

* Whon T became your servant, he ndiJs, I ilitl not look at your hands. 
That heart which nothinR can subdue, that K<^dncss which cannot be 
sufficiently admired, all those so precious gifts with which Heaven h.'is so 
lavishly endowed you, k^vc ino to Your Eminence. It was not your 
purple, My Lord, nor the splendour or the crowns of your house, it wns 
somothiDK preater, it was vourseW. it was your virtue that attarlied me ; 
and these ties cannot break, unless wc lose either life or reason.' 

# 

It is a pleasure to contrast this noble testimony of so 
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estimable and intelligent a man as a counter -weight 
to the ^nineasuroil imputations of a f'.ni Joly. 

J3ut it ^is Madame de Sevigne who makes ns U*st ae- 
quaintecl with the Cardinal de Kvtz after his return, 
and makes us like him. She is iiiexh.uistihle on the 
subject of the Cardinal. Ketz hud got on her sott sule 
by showing a particular affection for Madame de (hignan. 
When he came to Paris without seeing her, he was in- 
consolable : * You make him wish for the death of the 
Pope.' wrote M;ulaine de Sevigne to her daughter. In- 
deed, w'licn the i'ope died, the Cardinal <lo Hetz did not 
fail to attend the Conclave to seive the interests of Louis 
XIV with zeal, and, on his passage through I he Provence 
he was able to see Mnyame tie (irignaii. Although not 
yet very advancetl in age. not having reachc*d his three- 
score years, the Cardinal's health was greatly int]>airt'd. 
Madame dc Sevigne ditl her utmost to offer him tlis- 
tractions : ' We try to amuse our good Cardinal (() Man h 
1672) : Corpeille lias read to him one of his ]d.iys, whit h 
will be jierformctl .shortly, and whit h reminds iis of th<^ 
ancient tragedies ; on Saturday Molit're will le.id 
which is* a ve^ amusing thing ; Despre-anx will givt‘ him 
his Lutfin and his PoHique : that is th<* ntmosil we can 
do to serve him,' Kver happy and incomparable agt*. 
when the illustrious shipwrecked ones of ptdilks, when 
their name is Retz, had to content theniselvi s, to t oinfort 
them in the course of one week, with a CorneilU.^a l>es- 
pr6aux and a Molidrc in person, with their works in their 
hands, and Madame tie Sevigne into the bavg.iin ! 

This man who, as I Iiavc sahl, was never iimre than 
half a sedition-monger, and anything but a Catrilinc, as 
Voltaire called him, and who, even in his greatest rcvolt.s, 
had always rcspectcil, in so far as concerned the royal 
authority, what he called the of the samtuai y, was 
become the most reconciled and the most zealous of the 
French Cardinals lor the interests of Louis XIV, In 
spite of his growing infirmities, he three times (PW»7, i60c> 
and 1676) made the journey to Rome to prosecute and 
as.sert the intentions of the King in the Conclaves. 

In 1675 however jhe was seized with an i<lea wdiich 
appeared extraordinary and which excitwl great ad- 
miration among his contemporaries : that wra.s to re 
nounce the hat, an<l. after stripping himself of the Car- 
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dinars dignity* to go and live in ilbsolute retirement 
in Lorraine. The political world of Rome and ofVrance 
combined to oppose a kind of renunciation wl^ch mi^it 
have become a precedent and, in the future, a political 
weapon in the iiands of the powers. Ketz had to resign 
himself to keep his hat and to remain for his friends 
* the very good Cardinal/ He greatly reduced his ex- 
pensesi however, with the laudable intention of paying 
o£E all his creditors ; he made it his point of honour. 
This last and sudden idea of a solemn humility, which 
was intended for a penitence, gave rise to much talk and 
in different senses : ‘ 1 meet only people, thank Gotl, 
wrote Madame de S6vign6 (24 July 1675), who reganl 
his |ction in all its beauty, and jvho love him as we do. 
His friends do not want him to rivet himself to Saint- 
Mihiel, and advise him to go to Commcrcy and sometimes 
to Saint-Denis. He will keep his carriage in consider- 
ation of his purple ; I am joyfully convinced that his 
life is not ended.^ , 

Kverybody wrote to him on fhis occasion to compli- 
ment him on his magnanimity. The banished Bussy- 
Rabutin, who took a more philosophical view of it. 
wrote him however a letter full of praise. Madame de 
S6vign6 advised her daughter to write to him likewise 
on the subject and thus to re-enter into correspondence 
with him : ‘ When you have written this first letter, 
believe me, ydu ifeed not be under any constraint ; 
if you find some extravagant idea at the end of your pen, 
he will be as charmed with it as ^ith a serious one : 
the religious foundation is no bar to tfiesc^little braidings* 
Better, however, or worse than tfiese braidings were 
those Memoirs in which the Cardimil de Rets took a 
secret pleasure, and which he had j st finished at this 
time, in obedience to Madame de C.tumartin, who had 
asked him for the story of his life. It is difficult to admit 
that the man who wrote them was t le least bit touched 
by any religious thought. Still, as the last parts of it 
are supposed to have been written about this period of 
1675-1676, it would be a bold thing co say that a thought 
of this nature had not at last spru ig up in the heart of 
the Cardinal de Retz. The fact that several of his con- 
temporaries, and even some who came into close contact 
with liim, appeared to believe in his final belief in Chris- 
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tianity jind a futur%f life, is cnoiij^h to impose r^fserve and 
respect on this supreme point. 

Towards the end, Ketz amtised himself in his leisure 
hours at Commercy with talkinf; and discoursing on the 
philosophy of Descartes, who was then in his j^rcatest 
vogue. A certain Doin Hobert Ih^sgabets, Prior of the 
Abbey of Breuil, which was situated in one of the suburbs 
of Commercy, was a half-emancipated Cartesian and 
had the pre.sumption to correct t))e master. Dom Ilen- 
nezon, Abbot of Saint-Milnel. who lived three leagues 
away, did not ai)preciate these prettuided corrections 
of Dom Defsgabets : the result was a regular pliilosophical 
dispute, in whicli tlie gotwl ('ardinal was made umpire. 
M. Cousin has published J<etz' very judicious and cauluous 
sentence. Ilis conclusion on the I'lindamcntal (pusuon 
of these metaphysics was. a(t< r a thorough investigation, 
that one did md know what to make of if. That is a con- 
clusion which may apjily to many things herc^ below. 
This great irondeur, who in his youth had in vain tried 
to hold the balance l>ctween the parties, between Moil' 
sieur, tlip Parliament and the Court, and wh«>, in default 
of a balance. Bad taken a sw'ord, and that even against 
M. le Prince, was come in his old age to this iunment arbi- 
tration. 

The Cardinal de Ketz did not hold out in Ins retreat 
in Lorraine, and he returned to his Abbey of Saint- 
Denis. The scoffers liegan to talk and see an 
infraction of his great clesign. Ma«lamc de SC*vign6 has 
fully justified him : ^ 

* You know, the writes to Bussy, wlu> wouM hJiv*- only Uy> sUd 
to join the sooflfon (ay J une 167S), you know that he h.ii pawl ort el*'y.*n 
hundred tbbusand crowns. In doini? ihn he h,i« lolli)we«i nobotlv # 
example, and noboily will follow his. We iinist trust him in hIioti to keep 
his pledge. He is mucli more regular Hum in I.orr.iiiie, and lu* i» always 
very worthy of honour. To those who want to b*; excus<*<l Inin paying 
him honour It makes no diflrceiice whelhtT he remains at Coiuinrrcy 
or returns Co Saint-Denis.* 

He died on the 24 August id;^, tendetly mourned l>y 
her and praised in terms which form the finest funeral 
oration, and leave us- with sthc idea of a most amiable 
man. oif the easiest intercourse, a delightful and iHrrfect 
friend. Thus ended in peace and dignity the man who 
never had the qualities that make the complete revo- 
lutionary. and who, ai hia bolde.st, always stopped mere 
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than half-way on this side of Machmvelli or Cromwell. 
I mark it both as a fault and a title to praise. * 

An idea^has just taken possession of my mind, an^ T 
cannot resist uttering it. We arc approaching a peruxl 
of wishes and prayers ; I will give mine : 

May all factionists, all agitators, all those who have 
passed their lives in stirring up parliaments and people, 
end as peacefully, as decently as the Cardinal de Retz, 
range themselves like him under the law of necessity and 
time, amuse themselves in their old age with their whist, 
their Cartesianism, the philosophy of their day (if there 
is still any philosojihy), remain or become again perfectly 
amiable, talk with the Sevign6s if they meet with any, 
and, when they write their Mei^joirs, fill them with the 
maxims of their experience, make them piquant, amusing, 
instructive, but not so captivating as * to excite others 
after them to imitate their deeds and begin all over 
again I 
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followed by a comrade called BcjRirain, wlio^was his 
second in- all things. They first went together to the 
garden of the Luxcml)Ourg, just as the Romaiv insurgents 
retired to the Aveiitine or the Sacred Mount, and there 
they decided not to go back to school, which they con- 
sidered useless, and to study together in freedom ; 

* We carried out our resolution, says Pcrrault^ and for three or four 
4 , years in succession, M. Ileauraui came to my house twice almost every 
u.ny, ill the inornlug from rii;ht to eleven, and from three to five in the 
afternoon. If 1 know anything, I owe it espt^cialiy to these three or four 
years of study. We read ne.arly the whole of the IMble, and nearly all 
IVrtullian, thr Histories of Franco of La Serre (or r.ither of Jean de 
Serres) arid of l>.ivila ; we translated Tertul)i.in's treatise Of tk« Chtkini 
of IFofMcn ; we read Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, and most of the other 
el.issical authors, from which wc made c^racts that 1 still |k>ss('ss.' 

It will be seen what an amalgam of naiiings that formed, 
and how motley must have Ix'en the extracts. This 
retreat ot the young IVrrault to the {..uxembourg is, 1 
rejx'at, his retreat to the Aventine; * there he emanci- 
pates himself and prepares to becon^'e socsi a kind of 
tribune of new ideas. 

If he continued to read the Ancients ^n ^us promiscuous 
and conlustsl fashion, he did not revelrence them much ; 
he parodied them at first by instinct ajhd for his diversion 
before doing so from calculation. It Was the time when 
burlesques were the fashion, the silgnal having been 
giveq by Sca^rdi^ Perrault, incited by his comrade 
Beaurain, bcgin.s to translate into kmrlc^ue lines the 
sixth l)ook of the Mneid (the most' admired of all, in 
which is described the descent of ^Ifncas to the infernal 
regions). The laughter of the two rhymesters attracted 
a brother of Perrault, who was aft awards a doctor at 
the Sorbonne, and he joined in the p\ easantry. ^ His other 
brother the physician, ami aftcrjwards a celebrated 
architect, also joined the game amll made some pretty 
drawings in Chinese ink to illustrate the manuscript. 
Virgil had represented his heroes fin the Elysian Fields 
as continuing the same inclinations and habits they 
hiul had in life ; which suggested toy the Perrault brothers 
the Shade of o charioteer : I 

Qui, tonant KOmbre cl'ui /c bcoise» 

Ntitloyait I'Ombcv d'un^ ^vrosse. 

This extravagant idea originatef'd with tlie Sorbonne 
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doctw. From this^we may sec what an active, witty 
and irreverent family they were. Doileaii spoke of their 
intellectual 6i>«rren>. I should rather call it oripmahty. 
and those of the present day who are most comjictent 
to judge Claude Perrault, the pliysician, natuial philo- 
sopher and architect, admit without hesitation that 
there was genius in his views on comparative anatomy 
and physiology, on mechanics, and in his noble con- 
ceptions in the fine arts. ♦ 

When the quarrels arose in the Sorbonne on Grace, 
of which all the world spoke without understanding 
anything about it, Cliarles and Claude Perrault and a 
few of their friends wished to ‘ know all about it.’ Alway>s 
that idea of understamfing everything, which is the 
sign of ino<lcrn emancipation. They asked their brother 
the doctor to explain this obscure question ; and. when 
they saw that it amounted to so little, they ail vised the 
Gentlemen of jPort-Royal through Vitarl, a cousin of 
Racine, to lyake it clear to the public that a great deal 
of fuss was bci|ng made alxnit nothing. A week later 
Vilart l^rought • thenr the first of Pascal’s /.fflrra pro^ 
vinciaics, with fhe words: * Here is what vou asked me 
for.' I 


Our Charles r%Trault is railed to the bar ; he pleads, 
but his sensible auid natural vision is directtMl far beyonrl 
the brief-bag. Ir^ the matter of legislation, hr alrraily 
conceives some ol^ those simple and ifhiqTle ideas ifhich 
through Collicrt wiljl reapfwar in the Constituent Asi-mibly, 
the Convention and the Council of State under flomiparte ; 


* I studied, hr says, and learned without a ma^trr thr Institutrs with 
the aid of Rorcholtcn's Icomnu'iitarirs. The Ihstitiites are an cxcrlhiit 
book and thtonly part ck( the Roman I.aw that 1 sbouhl like In see pr>** 
served: for, with the exception of this bnf,k wlurh n vr y uwful t 
fortifying common sensri, and the Ordinances and Custom^ which it 
woold be A Kood thing to lyui/v /or the vholr ot France, if (hat w« re nosnbie, 
together wtik the wetfhfs amd Measures, 1 think that all the oilwr nofiks of 
Jurfspriidenrc should bo bfirned, Oigests, CwU-s with iheir conimeof.iriFS. 
and partlriilarly all the bopks of IVciMons. siuci' tlurr would be no better 
means fn the world of kssciniiig the number of taw-suits.* 

But Perrault soon i wearies of trailing his liown in the 
Palais ; from advocaltc he l^ccoines cb‘rk to his eldest 
brother, Recetver-G^eral of the Finances of Parts. 
This post leaves him I some leisure time, and ho writes 
poetry, in gallanV and affected style of the time. 
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His jKX'lic debut was a certain 

Qiiinaiilt thought so pretty that he assunuML| crc ltl 
tor it with a young lady he w'as enamoured ^ 

Scs chcv^’iix rt uettM. luii.iiUii cl ilclitjs, 

l*,ir Imhi* ir-s ci i;.il uuin uit 

Omt>r<i}7<'nt iloU(rui< nt Ui li.iirheur dt' s.i jo 

*It vva?i. in short, the kind of poetry to chai/ft..^ ^ 
ami to ma-Mcn DoilMH. |,tin a Quinault 

Otitra i)oelr>, •iOcm'-paintiiiK. IVrraultt'i- concciv.' 
notlunK finer ; that is the weak sale of lit; j 
style, m the.r ma|.stic ami severe asix/ i 

exfiuisite qualities, escape him. and he | < tn 

confountl them in everything ^XMh the glli ^ i,i,iustry. 
lo arouse his adiniiatinn it enough fo. ^ 
is witty clever ami brilliant with a hai- J. , '^Lte- 
ue.s,s to the c.rcnn.slances aii.l the •<fxiety 1 ,ii,‘mmnent. 
In his eyes ^umault is su|K-rior to the 

IMintcr Lc Bnin (oh. sacrilege !) greater K j u-mhael 
.\t tlie same time that he rhymes 
directs ami supeiintcmls the huihling i* , e. ni- 
Yiry. his hrothet's est.ite. Tins workf^-O » 'h 

ilistuiction. tliat the aescri|)tioii of i<i / Yiiriis Collwrt’s 
atleution to PerrauU ami chternum^,'””^ “/r 
to engage him as clerk in the Supt r.^ . „ , „„„ . ^ 4V,« 

King's IJmUluigs.in 1(^.4. IVrr.uiltjR ; ' ' universal 

jemiis. In our .l.iys, he wouM haye^ „ rail- 
way and comiwv,e< a v^iudeMlI • He , ^ 

lus ideas for the Crystal r.ila' in 
have perfected the daguerreotyiw. 

lU; was, with the s\bl>6 dc Hour;. • . 

r.™.™, on,, nl IS- nrijanl fon. lllll 

-va 

It n|,„«„s 

iVeademy of Inscriptions and Belle. „ Ti,sfr.rn -i* 

E,y,.thn ,.nl I’HliSn innSS^.^ 
this body first consiste<l of a q^ta, IW 
who were in the Minister’.s confitlr. * ^ . whose dutv 

it wiis to devise royal mottoes. j; 

Perrault excelled in this kind .'C - wr.rir 

as well as in the designing of 

the subjects of the tapesuies j |«S^i„gs tFiLt were 
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onlereil at the Gol>4tu.s, or for tho subjects of the sculps 
tures iAcmletl for the tlecor.ition of sdUh-N, With 
faej^ity anf| breadth lie invented more or le*«s mythological 
allegories which always aiineil at the gtoi iiication of 
the King : cvcrytlving hail to point in that direction. 
Every great cfxich prcxluces these intr llects which apixrar 
to have been especially created lor its service, wnich 
arc infatuated, intoxicated with its giealncss, ami have 
no forerunners in a preceding age. Such was Charles 
Pcrrault in his relation to the age of Louis the (ireat. 
In everything that concerns buildings and line aits, 
he can see nothing lK*yond. VersiiilU s is hi^ tciuplo ; 
in his eyes it contains” all the wonflets ttf the worhl ; 
he only observes that v^at he calls the Musrs oirupics 
less room than anything eU«*. and he thinks to make up 
for the deficiency with desciiptions a la Scudery and 
madrigals a, la llenseiade. IVrrault presented the Inst 
collection of his Woiks in Ixviutjful mnnusciipt and in 
the form of iJbum to the library of the castle of Ver- 
sailles, as a sort voiwc nffnitf* to the iliviiiity ol the jdat**. 

Meanwhile Pvkault had a h.tnd in all Ihr grand or 
useful ftleas of*Ae <,'olbert ministry. lie assisted with 
all his power falthe oigani^ation of the Academy of 
Sciences which Mas founded .ibout this time, and tA 
which his brothM was <me of the lust niember^. He 
gives us some curtoiis tletaiK .dnuii tlys creation as well 
as about the othef acts of the great Anni'^ler's lilu-r.lhty. 
Thc.se first foiiiic|ations of OilUrt dul not Iiuwever 
all endure to th»S same degie»* ; ihi y sniiietiim s had 
more frontage thi n depth, more veneer th.in siib^tante. 
Thus, on the subject iff those favours ami jH.*nsions which 
were ilistnbuted with so much ostentation in the name 
of Louis XIV' among all the illu-'lnous jM'ople of l-ramu 
and Euroi>c, this is, what Pcrrault tells us : 

•Some of theso vsrnl to to to iHtjm-trk, to 

Swrtteii, ami to Iho furiVst exin-milM** of liw* .North • lh» v »tn* 
bv haters of oxchaiM;p>. With lo whuh htcb Oi»lribulrd 4I 

Pans, in the first yo^r ti.ry wrro delivered .it tli*» hMU<i<'» of all tin- r*Hi- 
pirntt, by the cU'rk ol th'c’lrrasurrr ol thr lluildimts, in lh»* iK-al«-sl fd 
gold-embroid«TC 4 l »lk purs«-* : in lh<- tn^ootl thry w* rB drlivtred lu 
hsithec purses. As notlinhi In this trorhl ran riidurv in thp same sut^, 
but must oatiirally dccliri' i in the foUowmit years ihr prnsMms had to Im; 
called for at the Treasury, and wcr»» paid in ordinary coin. In course 
of time the years extcnrfrd to Afterii and sixteen mofitbs; and, when 
war was declared with Spain, a large portion of these fvatuitka lapsed,' 
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But the Wea, the first intention survived, a 
J|»Mnen its judgment, (rom a distance, oi 

Pcrrault 

true sliare i.wi ms orotner the Dhysician 
wftesH’’? "!«■ ^-ont o' 


wy Cl posicriiy 

fJ whole 


' (HaL 

sets forth at full length and est:r®“^^^*shes *the 
l^rothcr the physician / ^n%the 

the Okervsitory and tlie front o'® Louvre 

Zr\'\ adds; *Th; iadr of the 

irother't*“ ' »inmunic',£^«‘?l it to my 

bu/ ««h “i’l;'''’?''*' *• *"<• entered it iipoiJ'if'jj^ drawing,^ 
» rsvdi « ‘'"!"f>'«>>entH.' The ‘eh J ^ '"btanism 0/ 
titt Cayahere Bernini, who is. brought ,IMoJv‘>:pressIy from 
Home « well unmasked in these Memoii/i •md we 

hbn"im7' r' r“‘'“ '“***”* received 

him under his breath, and wh'ch he ,] J P««l)Icd aloud 

twi the llalteriug if?di|'''»“®nvrings of 

if ml "0 less 111 r? r'lP‘'y betravfd 

It may 1» said that we do not know ^ !•< “Iberf iintif wl 

*''* '*'®rk-room Perrault, 

tlw I'reneh"? “/ “'“'‘"I ‘’'■"““'t 'o'- '"F about 

tlu. Innch Aciulomy, thinking he vv.^s 4 j> "*<^cnber. He 

aplH'ared iustf»ni.shc(l when the latter ^lim that he 

'i\‘l 'You must bi’-f"*"*® a niember 

said <. nlljert ; It is a Cftinjiany for wl' i'Pi ‘be King 
a givat allietion, and, as my allairs t!Fa«w®iit niy Lbl 
then- as oilen as I could wish, 1 shafp"'' '■* *'®d lo\car 
o( all that takes, _|)lace there throiigh'P ■ You must 
stand for the' lir.st vacant scat.' .Sh''r'''?"y ®it®r. Gillw 
Itoileau, elder brother of Dcspr&iiix, / '» a member 
®* "I® Academy long tx-forc the J"'f‘l'\dicd (lefio, 
cS V®"a'il‘ tne<l for bis place ; I, A , ‘ ChancSv 
Silh'" bad proimsisl the scat. hH'lli F’ ®*'^ied on 
another occasion. No sooner had /®" , initiate.! 
rhsAJi^ brought activity ami a sortf?'- '"'''olution into 
that laxly, as he lovcil to do in all tlid.'''”v' 

!„ ir^® 'l»y oi his reception f A.S''?'nber 167,) 
lie delivered an addrcsi of Ihanla" was much 

apmeciated by the assembly; addres^ 

although they were already of ai,^'"' F®'oncaI na^' 

*’®®" dcliverwl with ^*! riy, ‘'oora. and' 
oonunendesi. hi,, rSiH' « hh 
speech! had given pleasure to thf sanS*?'**™*" of the 
Ac^emy rt should Lve done the 'WM 

d Ihey had been admitted to hel'' ^ added that 
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it woulil not bo iiebiul iliinv; u^i tho A<..nliiny to otwa 
its ilodls on mrption ilav'., ami lo .show in all its 

tins iik-a was to have otif^inatoil \%ith 

Colbert. Snil the, Aca<lciny. winvli \vfL*» at tins 
very docile to the powi-is, hasleiitnl to nioilify its custuin 
ami to make tlie ri*coi>liou oerLMnony public. ‘ 'Mius, 
those discour'^os, which as simui .is thty* won* <N'liveted 
in public, LHCarrio more itfxrccf. nmtv ac.tdoinic. and 
which lorini'd a class r>f thoir t»\vn. an* one ai th»* inno- 
vations which wo ows* to IViratilt. and oin- of those 
innovation.s wha h an* >o inncli in ac« oi dance with hrench 
ways tli.it they Kept attr.ution in th»‘ midst oi 

all the chan^e.s that have since s»uc'»a|ed each other.’^ 

Yet aiiotlier iiinovc^on ot PitiatiU's. LhMon* liis 
time the eloctij)iis tji tin Acad* mv were condiKted 
«iiiiic<ibly. by uoii! of month, and without anv ballot : 

■Sh*MiIv after n»v I U‘I iJ* ‘t it a* J !" ii** «♦»»( Oi*.| 

iivivl luve as$isli<t lit « ieHisiiiit iln.v- wh** J* •') Im. m liMii-rto im*i\rfl, 
scciiu; tli<' III iviutli t)M s* t«a. tMii ti, ii t>» . .lututi*- in Oti' 

same mancirr uotiia If- to tiinpt Imit , tii.it 1 tiiat h<ii«itoitti 

w*' shouM rli'ft t»\ ImIImI .ina iciili p-u** rn, m ot'lu « v*iy tn< itih'-r 
iiiiKht be «it r(> to voto |«.i ili< .»;ii hf a*'sui •! ’ 

Here a|»ain I'eiiault’s propcjsal wa^ tl»f<ii:;ht to cov<r 
an idea of rolb«‘rt's. .uid the \* .idMuy adoptisl this 
now inode of cliition. I he tirst ballot l>o\ was mad* 
at his c.xpeiisc* atal even .im ordin^ to his d' ^Ve 
SCO tlial he had alniridatke of inventive Cdent, * 

t rU'iluiT wis tli»* first toproiit bv thii i.fw »ri au'i nv-ra (Mt7 0 amJ tn 
set exanipli* ot llus kiict ot .net ij’ptm-tot mimii't. t«*'Uly 

yr.iis later l..i ltrii>i'o '-i H'»pU.»ii aancr-^i, whi* U .« 

sensation aivt cv ti .in nproir, an*. wI.mIx .ipin-.irol lo cx''«s i| ihr ti^nni't)-, 
led to a n«ir »taUit<‘ ot tin:: mv to lU*'- riltit that Ihr ot th»: 

new inernbrr shoiiM lx' fust read l»* t'»r<* a commillee luzUitr dr- 

llvered in ptiMir sitinu'. 

8 Ladies HVr*' not tio»* v* r .mlrintt* d al tirM • it ir.is ll-irty »*i-ar» In fore 
they were allowerl to W pov iit, and th* n <>idy p.irliall\ vi, at tli«'«e 
.'toadCfiiie sitliDiCS whi< i» Ihi v now adorn ^ud inv.nl**. W* r<-'id in bail- 
^rejii'i Journal of lb*' 7 IVo-mlf't 17^0. * Ih** Itutiop ot 5 * nlis wa-* 
admitted at the A‘'a*l' inv. M. i hamdUrt, h»s Itrothur tOwii a f^vourllt* 
inini^lerl, w;w at Ihi- r«0'pti*.o. In a rabii.ft adyduin** ihr rwin wtifo* 
the r»'eepiv*ns lak»* pli**- a nilh-'fv h.id Ijw»ti j-r*’*'t#'rl toi Ihf* Tti^'y 

hail never before l>cs*a admitted t«* any of fh*« <iic>t]!i.(« *d the ^‘ret^^.u 
Academy, but onlv to flmx of the Acaihfn> of SrhiH^-s and luscrfp 
itons/ And Sauit-Simon, Dan*;e.iU*# aniicitator, adds; * Th« novelty 
of the women was in fav lur of Charatllari's dauchlors and tlteir lady 
friends, who went tlu rc Co scoff at poor St-idi«,* who was, indeed, a very 
unacademic subject. 

C.L. — VIII. 


P 
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Meanwhile the wars continue a^l the operations 
are extended : Louvois wins the day. Colbert is &l)ligcd 
to meet the extraordinary expenses ; his humour.change^ : 

• Wc^reinarkt'd that hitherto. whf*n Colbert entered hi» cabinet, 
he would set to work with a coiittintcd air and rubbing his hands with joy, 
but that since then he seldom took his seat without a vexed lo<ik and 
even a sigh. M. Colbert from being easy-going became particular and 
hard to please.' 

Perrault’s influence with Colbert declinc.s in proportion 
as that of the latter declines with the King. He is rude 
to Perrault, olTnuls him, and the latter resigns. 

But apropos of Perrault's influence and his role as 
an iiiterme<liary bctw’cen the Minister and the Academics, 
1 confess that, looking at the iffktter simply. I cannot 
jKissibly sluirc the more than severe opinion of a respected 
critic (M. Daunou) ; 1 can see nothing that savours of 
corruption in this activity of Perrault ; I cannot sec 
that he wa.s more of a courtier than many others at that 
time, including Uacine and even Iknlcau.* Without 
any further reply I will coniine myself to quoting the 
following pleasing anecdote which illustr;'tes Perrault*s 
Hinccre and ingenuous cliaractcr, and allow the reader to 
gain his own impression from it : 

* When the gardon'of the Tuilerirs had boon rpplantcd and arranged as 
yrtu see them at present, M. Colbert said to me : ** lost us go to thfi 
Tuilcrlaa .ind condi'Wiii ^he gates ; wc must keep this garden for tbc 
King, nnthnot allow it to be destroyed by the public, who would make 
a wilderJK^s of it in less than no tinic."« This decision appisired to me 
i.'ithiT hard and unple.is.int for the whole of P.iris. When be was in the 
broad w.ilk 1 said to him : *’ You would not believe, Sir, how this garden 
is respected by everybody, even the humblest citizen ; even the women 
and hi lie rhildrcn never think of picking, or even touching, a flower. 
They alt take their walk hero like, reasonable penpio ; the gaj^eners will 
i'onnrni my statcinciit, sir : it would be a public calamity if they were no 
longer allowefi to walk here. . . — ** It is only loafers that come here," 

he said.—” I’eople come here, I replied, who are eonvalcscent after sick- 
ness. to take the air ; others coinc to speak of business, of marriages, and 
all kinds of matters that are more conveniently discussed in a garden than 
in a rhurch, where they wouhl ha\*e to meet in future. 1 am convinced,' 
1 went on, that the gardens of kings arc so large and spacious only in 
order that all their children m.iy ciiioy them." lie smihnl at those words, 
and as just then ino<t of the gardeners of the Tnileries were g.athrre<l 
together Udorc him. he .i-iked th» m if the pi'ople rlid not do a great deal of 
damage in their garden : ** None at all. My lajrd, they nearly all answered 
together, they content themselscs with walking about and looking." 

** These gimtleinen, I resumed, even gain'by it, for the grass does not grow 
so easily in the avenues." M. Colbert took a turn round the garden, gave 
his orders and did not again speak of closing tbc entrance to anybody. 
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I was vpiy j-l.nl to liavp in a way tt ilio public from lx iij« >!eprivcil 

of this pr<itn«nadp. If M. ColUrt h.irl ihc Tuiicrics, thcru is 

nojiuowing W'hcn they wouKl have bnn jrnjHiicd.’ 

The opening to the public of tlu-sc ijnniriis from tliat 
time, which we owe to Ih-ri.iiilt. i> ^piile in koepinji; with 
the pleasant idea \v(t h.ive fnrnieil of the friend ami en- 
chanter of childhucMl. the author of tlie iuiitv 
Shall 1 give utterance to a thought that has often tMCurred 
to me when traversing this garden with it?* numerous 
statues ? I should like to see a marble bust of Terrault 
placed in the shadow of the largt* c hextnul-tre«*. 

Having retircsl fioiii public affairs, at more than fifty 
years of age. IVrrault look u[) his residence in his house 
in the r'aubourg S:iiill*Jair|ues, near the colleges, to 
superintend the educ.ition of his sons, and, taking ad- 
vantage of his sjMre h-isure hours, h<* theie com{Mcsed 
his poem of Stan/ which he ileiticatul to Hossuct 

(ib«b). 

Like Desinaielz <le Saiiit-Sorlin and rdher opponents 
of Hoileau, IVn.iiilt was of opinion that the ('hristiaii 
religion was ofifi nature to lend if'*eU to poeti« treatment, 
and that it oven provided fh** inoilern intaein.ition with 
its true slmk of ideas. Hut that was rady a theory 
which remained ''leiile in tluir hand-, and could only 
become a living and llouii-hing thing by the aid of the 
genius of a Milton c.r the ait <d a CliAlivtubriand. • 

We have reaeheil the tiiin* of the great liteiary wars 
which filleil the end of ihe seventeenth rcntiiry, and 
which have given a doubtful cek-brily to the name of 
Pcrrault. An emhu-iast for the beauties of his age, 
and gathering into a bundle the admirations of his youth, 
he cofiscAatc’d tle ni in a littlf» ni with the title : 
Le St^cir ./*• i.out^ h (Itatul. wim h he read to th<' Academy 
on the 27 January 1O87. that is to say on the <lay when 
that body Iiad nsstiiible<l to testily its joy at the con- 
valescence of the King. wh€> liatl iimlergoiie an o|>eration. 
The majority of I*ei fault’s lines m this Iittl«* i>o<’m are 
detestable ; many of tin* ideas aic v^mtuiesorne. f)|X*nly 
preferring his ►own to all llw preceding ages, he spoke 
lightly of Homer, of Menander, of all the mo>t revered 
names among the classics, lie gave ex|>re.sftion hoW' 
ever# to a very philosophical idea, namely^ that there is 
no reason why nature should not still create as great 
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men iis it did formerly, and that th^fe is room,, in her 
inexhaustible fertility, for an eternal renovation of talents. 
Here are a few lines to that effect which appear^to me hy 
no means contemptible : 

A former los rsprits comme ^ formor Irs corps. 

La Nature eii tous temps fait los meinrs efforts ; 

Son litre rst iniinuable, ct cette force ais/*e 
I)oiit Hie prorJuit tout m* s'ost point cpiusi^p • 

Jamais I’astrr dii jour qu’atijotird'hni nous v»‘yons 
N’i'iit lo front couroiuie de plus brillants raymis ; 

Jamais dans lo priiiteiiip'i 1*‘S roses empoiiiprCos 
U'lin pins vif inrnni.it ne furrnt colorocs : 

Non inoins blanc qirautrrfois brillr dans nos jartliiis 
l.'ebl'juiMsant cni.ni d(‘S lis et des jasmins, 
lit dans Iti sLAcle d’or l i temlrc Philorn^lr, 

C}ni ('liarmait nos airux dr s.i chanson nouvelle, 

N’av.iit rien tic phis doiix qiic colic dont la voix 
Rcvcilh' Ics echos qni tlonnont dans nos Iwis : 

Pc tette iiit'inc in.ain Ics f#»rccs iuhtiics 
Prodiiisciit cn tout tcinini du semblabics gcnics. 

One cun hardly imagine the anger which possessed some 
of the Academicians, on hearing him express these 
doctrines. IJoiloaii rose to Ins li'et in a fur>^ and said 
it \va,s a disgrace for the .\ea<lcmy to tolcrqto such words, 
'riie learned Huet ha<l to i^^call him to moderation, and 
pointed out to him that he was not the only man who 
re)nvsen1ed Anti<piity. Kacine, more self-[K>sscssed 
and more ianiual, cuiigraf ulatei! Terrault on liis lour <le 
/om’,. saying it ^.i^very clear that by this witty conceit 
he only wished to express perfectly the very opposite 
of what he thought, hioni this day, Ifoileau never 
ce.ised, in his wutnig>. to hurl epigrams at Pcrrault 
ami his illustiioiis brother ; and for his own part, without 
showing such personal auger, IVrrault applied himself 
move ami more to the ilevelopment of his doctrines 
with wit .iml a mixture of levity and goo<l sense whiih 
<iid not fail to fascinate the indifferent and pique his 
adversaries. 

Perrault's PantllNc dt’s Antnens ei des Modesties (four 
volumes) began to appear in aiul was continued 

in the following ViMi's. The preface to his first volume, 
in the lii-^t place, is very willy ; he describes anew the 
oiigiii of the rpianvl, the iiiMilts which he rcaj'icd with 
the opinions exprcsxsed in his iHKnn Le 5tVc/tf de Louis le 
Moreover he takes the matter pleasantly, and 
thinks it ipiite natural that othcr.s should disagree with 
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him : ‘ for nolhinjifls more pcrniissiblo. nor nioro aj^rcoablo, 
than aiversity ol opinions on these* matters.’ Observe 
tfciat one of the first conelilions that it beseems the Moderns 
to bring to this dispute (and PciTaiilt is fully sensible of 
it), is freedom from prejudice. Ilis ojijionents are not in 
a mocKl for jesting. iu)t they ; they turn red with anger ; 
to attack the ancient orators or poets is almost like 
attacking Holy Scripture or the decisions of the Ecu- 
menical Councils. Perrault does not take it so seriously ; 
he speaks without any restraint. He is a mere amateur 
who is giving his opinion ; that is his prerogative anti 
his pleasure : 

I.'jprc.iblc dispute o i nous nous .iiniisons 
r.issor.i, Hlflr, jtisqu’.iiiK r.iccs fulun^s ; 

Nous dirons tuujour-i d«-s raisons, 

11s diroiit tuiijiiurs di's injiiros. ^ 

Against the scholars by profession and those who lay 
down the la^v especially in the matter of Ix lles-Iettres and 
fine arts, it is clear, from the way in which fhc hattio 
is begun and from thr very first Jinrs, that Pcrr.iiilt will 
to a great iiavt* thr'n^i'ht on Ins suir. Jlr rvilncvs 

his thesis to the following: * In a word, 1 am vrty con- 
viiieed that, if fhe Anti*-nt. .nr t\rrllrru. .r. tvivlx^ily 
must adiint, the .Mt^lerii*' ind M«*ld to llo lu m .luy re* 
spect and even surpass them in iiuny ihnw.s.' In tin* 
passion of the dispute, he will g<i n^u (| lartiui ; j»ul at 
the Ix'ginning that i-i all that hr tl.uir.s to prove. 

Against the learnetl men among his li lends, (‘har- 
jirntier,'-* Menage, the H.irier roiipU* and tin* p« danl.» 
with names eiuling in / against those illusfriou-. tians> 
laturs who, at the least critKi'^m of I'lato i»i Homer, 
Income ^s angry us i/ l/nv utrr ilt '.a tulal thtm in 
the direct hue (/o; tfu wonid mver /uAr the mnltt r 

* Since thm, how. v<r, ii must Vr adiiull* 1 th.U the 1 m« 

cfmn^ed a little, ai»d Ifi.n lh<‘ parluiu » ! rhi tibdilv -ui<l ilf wor>»bjp|K"C 
of lb«* futuru has m liis tiirii. t ai-irt *»< Inch pr^sl, who rxi|l»*s 

himself by all kinds of dull yr. nubs and s'Uims lo lav ib.wfi ih^ Uw f'^.r 
the futiiro .* It IS not piiMS-uil bx an atiMt<'nr In foiitraditt turn. Dul 
at that lime they wro- only .•jnim«'iiMnK. 

'-i I do not fornet that Ch.up^iitn-r wa% onr of p.rr.‘iuir» founds and. 
to a certain estfnt. on^* of hi^ parit^tis. and that Meuai;*', k-aviruf astilc 
Ihr question of the .^nctrnls, rsUt‘in»*d rcriAuU as of our htti porlt f 
bull choose Cliarpcniier a» r^-prr'W'niing dull Irarnlitif, and Mr-na*** ;^s 
representing prdanlie k‘.unini{. .As t*» Si. and MaiLmaf* 1M< \n, ili* y look 
the matter very fcnously. 
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so much to heart ) ; against all these iln seems to me that 
Perrault wins his case with ease in the eyes of posterity. 
He rallies them with wonderful skill, and makes gatyc 
of those learned reputations which have been*’ acquired 
with so much ostentation. He describes the method of 
their manufacture, and, if this raillery is never able to 
touch scholars who are really worthy of the name, it 
struck fairly * a certain noisy race of savants ' who still 
held their own at that time. 

The Renaissance had produced its effect ; it had in- 
undated and penetrated all branches of intellectual 
activity ; it had even encumbered them. It was necessary 
to get rill of the consequences. What Descartes had done 
in philosophy, others did in thq^, order of Letters ; and 
those men of a frivolous and oltensive but bold taste, 
Perrault, Fontenelle, contributed their good share in 
their own way. 

In this sense, Perrault purposely applies the method 
of Descartes to the investigation of literature and the 
arts ; he is one of the first to proclaim it boldly, and 
with full consciousness of what he is doing j 

* Authority, he snys, has at present no power and should have none 
except in theology and jurisprudence. . . . Everywhere else reason 
may act like a sovereign and exercise its riglits. What ! are wc to be 
forbidden to bring our judgment to bear on the works of Homer and 
Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, and to form our own opinions of them, 
because others before u| have formed theirs I Nothing could be more 
unreasonable.’ 

Perrault is very sensible, however, of the importance 
of what he is doing. Others will come when he has broken 
the ice ; and he is drawing up an advance programme of 
the consequences he foresees. Bacon had said^any of 
these things and much better than he. Perrault, who 
thinks he is the first to discover them, expresses and pub- 
lishes them wittily. 

On all branches of art, craft and science, he again . 
wins his case rather easily, at least generally speaking. 
No doubt he did not suificicntly recognise the fact that 
on many points of mechanics, chemistry and other 
branches of knowledge, the Ancients liad discovered 
by experience, by the sense of touch and by an early 
good fortune, secrets which were as valuable and perhaps 
more valuable than ours, and which have since been lost. 
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The progress of ^cmistry will never put in the shade 
that Illustrious Tyrian purple which was reputed in- 
comparable in tradition. But. saving these details, 
it remaiif^ too evident that in geography, in astronomy 
and mechanics, the Moderns have an immense and grow- 
ing advantage. Perrault is very well aware that methods 
in all things form the great superiority of the 
Moderns. 

When he speaks of Versailles, Perrault shows all the 
legitimate pride of the man who was Colbert's right 
arm in the building operations ; it was at Versailles that 
he laid the scene of his Dialogues ; it was on the grand 
staircase that he thought he could best demonstrate 
the irresistible trium^^ of his opinion. Three persons 
who have gone to see the wonders of Vcrsaillt^s, talk to- 
gether on this question, which has recently come into 
fashion, of the Ancients and Moderns : a President, 
a savant and rather opinionative, who several times 
loses his temper ; a Chevalier, thoughtless, agreeable, 
bold, even*im pertinent on occasion, who starts the hares ; 
between the two an Abbe, well-informed, but original 
in ideas, who*is intended to represent the moderator and 
sage. These men hold five dialogues on the arts, the 
sciences, eloquence and poetry. 

It is on the latter point especially that we could seize 
him and stop him short. Perrault has no unilcrstanding 
for poetry. • • • 

He does not understand it, and yet he throws out a 
thousand very novel and very witty ideas on the subject, 
which the science of criticism has since more or less 
exploited ; he opens out some happy and unexpected 
views, ^e understands then certain parts at least of 
poetry ; but the substance and the gist of it he does not 
understand. 

He believes that the poets may be judged through 
translations ; he speaks of Homer and Theocrilus with- 
out taking the trouble to penetrate into their genius for 
grandeur and delicacy. And so in every art. He con- 
siders Versailles greatly superior to the Parthenon, and 
he mentions the Val-dc-Gr5ce as eclipsing the' Fontaine 
des Innocents. 

When we read him we find the true, the false and the 
incomplete mingled on every page. His impertinent 
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Chevalier says quite glibly : Homer •nnd Mademoiselle 
de Scud 6 ry. He asserts that the Ancients wer^ mere 
barbarians in the matter of love. But the Abb^, wljo 
is more judicious, remarks that the Moderns Ib,ve per- 
fected analysis in every subject, and that, * as anatomy 
has discovered in the heart valves, fibres, u^ovements 
and symptoms which escaped the knowledge of the 
Ancients, morality has also found inclinations, aversions, 
desires and dislikes that the same Ancients never knew.* 
To verify a ml illustrate these distinctions, he needed 
only examples that any present-day reader could bring 
forward, from Shakespeare’s Hamlet to RenS. 

When I read these bold assertions of Perrault and 
Boileau’s replies, what strikes me, is that they are both 
very much in the right, but incompletely so, without 
replying to each other, almost without meeting. They 
are like two armies that carry out a great many man- 
oeuvres, but only meet in partial combats and skirmishes. 
Boileau feels Perrault’s heresies in the matter of poetry 
and they anger him. To avenge Pindar whom the other 
insulted, he imagined a singular means of defence, which 
was to write his Pindaric Ode on the Taiin^ of Namur 
(1693), which lent itself so much to criticism and com- 
promised his cause. When Boileau composed his bitter 
Satire on Women, Perrault, better advised, constituted 
himself their champion ami published a poem with a 
Prefadc, entitled*: iJ Apologie des Femmes (1694). He 
had always thought highly of their judgment, and was 
of opinion that in matters of taste their preference is 
decisive : * We know the correctness of their discern- 
ment, he thought, in fine and delicate matters, their 
sensibility with regard to things that are clear, vivid, 
natural and sensible, and their immediate dislike for 
all that is obscure, heavy, constrained and involved.* 
In the Preface to his Apologia, Perrault criticised the 
lines of Boilcau's Satire for being, among other tlungs, 
* more hard, more dry, more cut up, that they encroached 
more upon each other, that they were more full of trans- 
positions and faulty cesuras than any he had yet com- 
posed.* Those who, twenty-five years ago, witnessed 
the romantic quarrels of our days, and still remember 
them, will smile to see Boileau accused of enjamhements 
and faulty cesuras. 
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The old Arnauldf or, as he was called, the great Arnaiild, 
then a* refugee at Brussels and eighty-two years of age, 
wjLS greatly excited by this dispute on women between 
his friemf Boileau and Perrault, who was a brother of 
one of his friends. The substjiiicc of the question was 
more foreign to him than to anybody else. He main- 
tained that Boileau’s Satire was most moral, most ex- 
emplary, ancMhat Pcrrault’s imputations, in this matter, 
were ill-founded and outrageous. As Perrault had sent 
him his Apologia des Femmes^ Arnauld thought himself 
bound to reply to him in a long letter in which he dis- 
playetl his arguments and reasons, and which the person 
he had charged wdth it did not think proper to deliver, 
for fear of still more ^nbittering the disputants whom 
the old Doctor wished to reconcile in a Christian manner. 
In the end this grave aflair was referrofl to the judgment of 
Bossuet, who made out Perrault to be less in the wrong 
than Arnauld ha<l done ; whereupon Kacine contrived a 
reconciliat^n between the two opponents which, with- 
out ever being very tender, >vas at least sincere and 
suiTicient. 

It was as *a good husband and father of a family, 
much more than as a poet, that Perrault had replied 
to Boileau, the bachelor and valetudinarian satirist, 
who had been an orj)han since his birth, and liad never 
had a mother to tell him fireside tales. While telling 
them to his children it occurred x 8 Perrault to* write 
them down, and he published them in January 1C97 ; 
they are supposed to be told by liis young son (Perrault 
d'Armancouri). The Sleeping Beauly, Little Red Riding- 
hood, Blue-heard, Puss in Boots, Cinderella, Riquet of 
the Tuft% Hop o’ my Thumb, what need is there to more 
than mention the mere titles of these little masterpieces ? 
Scholars have written dissertations on this subject. It 
is certain that with regard to the subject matter of these 
Tales, as well as of Peau d*Ane {Ass* Skin) which he wrote 
in verse, Perrault must have dipped into the store of 
popular tradition, and that he only fixed in writing what 
has been told from time immemorial by every grand- 
mother, But his style is simple, fluent, naively sincere, 
with a touch of malice and levity; it is such that 
all the world can copy it and think they have invented it. 
The little morals in verse at the end of the Tales are a 
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little suggestive of the friend of Quinault and the Gallic 
contemporary of La Fontaine, but they need ^ot be 
regarded as part of the story, and they help to fix their 
dates. If 1 might return, apropos of these \;hildren’s 
Tales, to the big quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns, 

1 should say that they provide an argument against 
Perrault himself, for this fund of marvellous and cluldish 
imagination necessarily belongs to an ancient and very 
previous age ; one would not now invent these things, 
if they had not been imagined long ago ; they would 
not be current, if they had not been received and been 
believed long before our time. We do no more than 
vary them and clothe them differently. There is an 
age then for certain fictions and qertain happy credulities, 
and if human knowledge grows continually, imagination 
does not flourish in the same degree. 

We must stop there with Perrault, for that is his 
glory. A few months before this pleasing publication 
and this gift to childhood, he issued (1696) the first folio 
volume entitled ; Les Homines illustres qui 6 nt pam en 
France pendant ce siicle, with magnificent engraved 
portraits: the second volume, which appeared in 1700, 
completed the work and the number one hundred, at 
which Perrault had fixed his portraits. The brevity 
and simplicity of the text helped to give the book its 
monumental c^ractcr. With a pleasing and judicious 
diversity the autiiot mixed up princes, cardinals, ministers 
of State, soldiers, scholars, poets, engineers, artists or, 
as they still called them at that time, artisans. By the 
extent and the generosity of this assemblage, a noble 
thought of a worthy servant of Colbert, Perrault was 
still faithful to that first inspiration which nev^r' ceased 
to animate him even in his idolatry for the monarchy 
of his time, 1 mean the idea of modern emancipation and 
equality. 

A little forgotten and neglected, the good Perrault 
died in May 1703, at the age of seventy-five years, be- " 
queathing the best part of his ideas to Fontenelle, who 
made the most of them. 
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Page 5, line 12 from bottom. Pibrac maxims : 
Lisez-moi comme il faiit, au lieu de ces sornettcs, 

Les Quatrains de Pibrac, et Ics doctes Tablettes 
Du conseiller Matthieu, ouvrage de valeur 
Et plein de bcauxMlictons ^ reciter par cocur. 

Gorgi .us in Molidre’s Sganajcllc. 
The Quatrains moraux (1574) of Guy du Paur de Pibrac 
had an immense vogue in France and were translated into 
many languages. 

Page 8, line 5 from bottom. * Still undaunted in this 
new danger, they all with Arm and silent step march to 
their death ; •all arc slaughtered. . . . Sire, there were 
three thousand of them.' 

Page 9, line 13 from bottom. . . They arc still 
singing 1 . . . they sing no more ! * 

Page 10, line 14, 

Nirinc, Dans un si grand revers que vous rcste-t-il ? 

Mddde, Moi, 

Moi, dis-je, et e’est assez. 

(Corneille, MH&c, I, 5.) 

Julie. ^ Que vouliez-vous qu’il fit contre trois ? 

Le vieil Horace. Qu'il mourdt. 

Oil qu’un beau desespoir alors le secourdt. 

(Corneille, Horace^ III, 6.) 

Page 18, line 1 5 from bottom. La Religieusc de Toulouse ; 
see Vol. II. page 85. of the present translation. 

Page 32, line 2 from bottom. Acts; academic dis- 
putations on a given thesis. 

Page 36. line 10. Dumouriez at the deAIes of the 
Argonne ; see Creasy’s Battle of Valmy, in the Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World. 
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Page 49, line i. For the articles®on Chamfc^ and 
Rulhidre, sec Vol VII of the present translation. 

Page 49, line 5 from bottom. ‘ In Bagnols I first s*w 
the light, in the tavern where my late father catered for 
weddings and banquets on moderate terms.* 

Page 61, line 9. * May you ever show me your gootl 

taste as a good fruit does its flavour, and your wit as a rose 
emits its perfume.’ 

Page 61, line 14. Liseite, so often sung by B6ranger, 
typifies the class of grisettes. 

Page 72, line 10. See also page 77, line 10 from bottom. 
Napoleon said of her that she was ‘ the only man in the 
family.* 

Page 74, line 3. ’ The tears of kings have been counted ; 
those of the people are too numerous for that.* 

Page 75, line 5 from bottom. Madame Cottin, author 
of Claire d'Alhe, /<lisahcth, ou les ExiUs de Sthdrie (1806) 
and other romantic and melancholy stories, which had a 
prodigious vogue during the first half of ^he nineteenth 
century. 

Page 82, line 15. Hotcl-Dieu ; the principal hospital in 
Paris. 

Page 82, middlOh Boissy d’Anglas voted against the 
death of Louis XVI in the Convention, and on the 20 May 
(*795)» as President, offered a stout resistance to the 
invading populace. 

Page 84. line 17. ' O Z61is, thou hearest me not, but 
I will weep and forget my distress in thy embra^ I * 

Page 84, middle. Ragotin, an undersized provincial 
briefless barrister, the butt of many practical jests, in 
Scarron’s Roman comique. 

Page 84, line 6 from bottom. See page loi. 

Page 88, middle. Macte animo, * go in and win I * 

Page 99, line 4. Pradon, a second-rate dramatist who 
set himself up as a rival to Racine, and was employed 
as a tool by the Duchess of Bouillon and others in their 
conspiracy against the great poet. 
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Pag<; loo, line if ' Restless, quick to anger, relentless, 
keen.' Hor., A.P., 121. 

^age lev • line 5 , etc. * If ever I call up out of the deptlis 
of his journal this vulgar flatterer of the sophists 01 the 
day ; when his name is enough to excite ridicule, need I, 
instead of mentioning him, write mysteriously thus : 
I mean that little poetaster, puffed up by the winning of so 
many prizes, who, hissed for his verse, hooted for his prose, 
all bruised from the stumblings of his tragic Muse, after 
many a fall dropped into the academic chair ? These are 
shifts worthy only of a mean and malicious slanderer. . . 

‘ Somebody has said that the impertinence of La 
Harpe’s face invites one to smack it. Those words are 
merely insulting. I prefler to see the pride of a conceited 
fellow hit and put down by a softer, liglitcr and unexpected 
blow. Let us say : this indificrent rhymester hugs him- 
self ; if the public loves him not, it is but right that he 
should love himself ; he has stamped himself a great man 
and calls himself immortal in the Mercure ! — In these 
words there is no cruelty. He once praised me in his 
childish proses but, ten times thrust from the throne of 
Racine, he sulks ; and his spite, they .say, has vexed me. 
The ingratc I I was the only one who did not hiss him.’ 

Page 102, line 3. ' On La Harpe, after lie had spoken 
irreverently of the great Corneille. This little man; 
with his limited range, would without shame enslave 
genius ; he trots along at the foot of Find us and thinks 
he is scaling the summits of Aonia. He has insulted the 
great Corneille ; but, truth to say, it excited loud laughter 
to sec this dwarf measuring an Atlas, and, redoubling his 
pigmy efforts, stiffening his little arms to stifle so great 
a renown.' 

Page 102, line 18. Dorat, a prolific writer of elegant 
frivolities, in Voltaire's style, and one of the principal 
purveyors of the Almanachs des Muses, 

Page 106, last line. Saint- Angc (1747-1810), author 
of Poisies fugitives, Ueroides, comedies, etc. ; he is best 
in his translations, as of Ovid's Metamorphoses. Mercier 
(1740-1814) wrote in 1773 an Essai sur VArt dramatique, 
a violent declaration of war against classical art, in which 
he advocated, instead of the conventional themes, the 
representation of modern society, especially of the people. 
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He exemplified his teachings in seve&l plays produced 
at the Com6die italienne, especially in La hromtte du 
Vinaigrier and Le Ddserteur. 

Page 107, line 1. Rctif de La Bretonne, probably the 
most indecent of French novelists, very successful in his 
day, not only in France. 

Page 109, last line. ‘ I have anticipated God in judging 
the living and the dead.' 

< Page 1 16, line 17 from bottom. La Waspvie, an allusion 
to Fr6ron, usually called Ffdlon (hornet or wasp), by 
Voltaire. 

Page 119. line 7. Les Delices, the name of Voltaire's 
first Swiss home. 

Page 1 10, line 1 3 from bottom. * Thy soul has launched 
into the bosom of the Infinite, thou hast peopled the waste 
places with thy great thoughts. Nature, with thee, made 
seven splendid strides ; and, embracing the whole extent 
of her vast realm, thy immortal audacity ha^ set seven 
torches on the road of Time.' 

Page 120, line 16, etc. * Flattered by tlie pleasure it 
gives to volatile tastes, Wit is the god of the present 
moment. Genius is the god of ages : it alone embraces 
all times.* 

' Those who make the present their idol leave no trace 
of mefnory behind them : they have wasted their future in 
a vain and empty success. Lovers of the short-lived 
rose, theirs is the deceptive charm and the lot of the 
rapidly fading flower : their longest reign is that of a 
morning ; but Time ever and again rejuvenates the ancient 
laurel of the nine Sisters.' 

Page 12 1, line 3, etc. * But when inexorable Fate struck 
down this irreplaceable man, our regrets made him a god.' 

' As long as he is alive we do our best to injure the great 
man ; when he is dead we fall down before him : we 
tolerate fame only in one who is no longer present ; wheiF^' 
we remember ^hini, we acknowledge his greatness, but as 
long as he is with us we look upon him with jealous and 
ungrateful eyes.' 

Page 121, line 13 from bottom. Exegi monumentum 
are perennius, * 1 have reared (to mysell) a monument t 
more enduring than bronze.* Horace, Odes, III, 30, x. 
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Page, 122, line bottom. Droit du Seigneur {jus 

primtB noctis) \ this infamous right, with other abuses 
of a the ar^ien regime, inspired Beaumarchais to write 
his immortal Mariage de Figaro ; Voltaire wrote a comedy 
on the same theme, Le Droit du Seigneur, See also 
Dickens' Tale of Two Cities, Book III, chap. lo. 

Pa^e 123, line 7, etc. ‘ To Thee. If wc shed tears, if 
any light clouds threatened to dim our most tranquil life, 
a magic Zephyr will lay the storm and easily calm those 
waves which roared without anger. A glance from Misis 
shall dissipate thy alarms, dear sweetheart I believe 
Misis, who is at thy knees, etc.* 

* How easy to deceive a child of the Muses I ' 

Page 124, line 3, etc.*** But not one of them was ever, 
in the height of his misery, struck at once by wife, mother 
and sister.' 

* Can the owl, with her bashful eye, see what the eagle 
and Cahnne have seen with their keen glance ? ' 

Page 125,* line 5. * Noble blood of Henry, can I fail 

to recognise thee ? Nay, it still lives, and Sully will 
rise again.' • 

Page 126, line 19, etc. * That usurping insect named 
Majesty / * 

* Come and see, wicked Councillors, a King without a 
people, without a friend 1 You alon^ ^re his cneqiics, 
vile Courtiers, base Ministers 1 ' 

* He might have reigned over all our hearts, this feeble 
and this . . . perjured monarch 1 He claims to rule the 
dead 1 Vainly docs pity murmur : Heaven demands some- 
thing more than remorse* 

* Oh 1 what a baneful gift Vienna sent to France I 
thou who nast kindled the torch of Discord, Queen given 
us by Heaven in its anger, why did not the lightning 
coasume thee at birth ! How many crimes would that 
happy stroke have spared I drunk with our blood, fatal 
Beauty, horrible woman 1 . . .' 

Page 127, line 6, etc. * Oh ! how sweet for thee to see, 
on the tragic stage, the weeping Am6naide moving to tears 
thy young Queen / The Graces, triumphing over the throne 
of the Lilies, have brought the Arts back to the Court of 
llouis.* Amcnaide was the chief character in Voltaire’s 
tragedy Tancride, 
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* Tears that misfortune was powerlefe to draw from my 
eyes, flow in gratitude ! ' 

* Buc as long as her charmed waters shall wash ^he 
Empire of the Lilies, . . . she shall still hear my Lyre 
singing the good and noble deeds of a generous King 
who is her glory ! ' 

* Let us cleanse the land of patriots, still contaminated 
by kings : the soil of Freedom rejects the Iwnes of despots. 
Lei us break all the tombs of these deified monsters / . . .* 

Page 128, line 13 from bottom. * Can it be the waters 
of the Petieus that meander tlu'ough these valleys ? 
Tivoli, Blandusia, Albunea, you are now but empty 
names, , , .* 

Page 129, line 19 from bottom, etc. * Foolishness is 
good for the health, so Baour always keeps well.* 
f Foolishness inclines to stoutness, and Baour grows 
no thinner.* 

' Le Brun’s food is fame : see how thin he grows I * 

* Alas ! I cannot see ; Cupid who is as*' blind as I 
would guide me. In this common peril lead us, fair Angel 
of light : you will lead two blind men for Sne.* 

Page 130, line 21 from bottom, etc. * Sister Andrieux, 
tell us a tale, do you hear ? if you arc not asleep, sister, 
send us to sleep.* 

* tn these I full of good things which Andrieux 
composes with such facility, rhyme comes in unseasonably 
to spoil the charm of the prose.* 

Page 1 31, line ii from bottom. * The jealous and 
momentary darkness which covers my eyes as with a veil, 
is but a deceptive eclipse whence the mind issues more 
radiant.’ * 

Page 1 41, line 8 from bottom. ‘ To love constantly a 
beauteous lady is the sweetest error among the vanities 
of this world.* 

Page 164, line 3. ‘Chary are they of speech, with a 
great passion for silence.’ 

Page 164, middle. ‘ Every new day is a blessing from 
Heaven ; let us enjoy every to-day as it is given us : it 
belongs to the young no more than to me, and to-morrow 
belongs to none.* 
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Page 167, midile. Alceste ; the name of Molidre’s 
Misanthrope. 

•Page If 3, last line but two. ‘ O Liberty, goddess of 
France ! Let me die rather than live without thee I ... * 

Page 197, middle. Sainte-Beuve is referring to Denis 
Auguste Affre, Archbishop of Paris, who lost his life 
through a stray ball, while exhorting the combatants 
to submission, in the disturbance of June 1848. His last 
words were : ‘ Let my blood be the last to be shetl . . . 
the good shepherd gives his life for his sheej).’ 

Page 199, middle. Trissotin ; probably scenes from the 
Femmes savantes. 

Page 204, last line btft two. ' Who, holding the Shade 
of a brush, was cleaning the Shade of a coach.' 

Page 206, line 4. ‘ Her long, black, soft, glossy hair, 

spread in curls and gallantly knotted, sweetly shade the 
freshness o^her cheek. . . 

Page 212, line 5. * In forming minds as in forming 

bodies. Naturels efforts have been the same in all ages ; 
she is essentially unchangeable, and has not exhausted 
her easy power of producing all things ; the sun wc see 
over our heads to-day was never crowned with more 
brilliant rays ; the red roses of the spring were never 
clothed with a more brilliant hue ; tM lilies and jessa- 
mines of our gardens never had a more dazzling whiteness, 
and the tender nightingale who charmed our ancestors 
with her fresh song, had no sweeter voice in the golden 
age than that which awakens the echoes that sleep in 
our woods : with that same hand the infinite power 
produces In all ages minds of like power.' 

Page 212, middle. On this altercation between Huet 
and Boileau. see Vol. II, page 143 of the present transla- 
tion. 

Page 213, line 14. ' The pleasant dispute in which we 
waste our time will pass on to future generations without 
end ; we shall always give our reasons, and they will 
always reply with abuse.* 


C.L.— VIII. 
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